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D. THE RANGE OF CHALLENGE-AND-RESPONSE 
I. lAASHA TA KAAA 

Tkf Return of Nature 

W E hav« now studied ^ action of Chnl!enge-and-Respon3e 
and have attempted to survey (be role whit^ challenges and 
responses have played in the geneses of dvUizationa. In embarking 
upon this survey, we have implidcly rejected the view that 
tioDS are apt to be generated in eoviroQine&cs~-pbysical or human 
—which offer unusually easy conditions of life to Mao. This ^ew 
is popularly held, or at any rate widely aired, in the modem 
Western World, though it is contradicted by the theory of our 
modem Western Physical Science as well as by the deeper intuitioti 
of Mankiod which h^ found expression in the Mythology of various 
societies in various ages.' In the course of the survey which we 
have just concluded, we have ignored this false view; but we may 
find that, besides implicitly rejecting it, we have also indirectly 
refuted it by e^^g the &lacy on which it is founded 
This &lla^ springs from a failure to conceive the genesis of a 
civilixacion as an act of creation involving a process of change in 
Time. The fuel appearance of the scene, as it looks when the 
drama of genesis has been played to the finish, is thoughtlessly 
equated with the primitive appearance of the same scene in the 
prehistoric age before the site was taken In hand by Man to serve 
as the stage for a great human action. For ezaiuple, 

*we are accustomed to regard EgW as a paradise, as the moat fertile 
country in toe World, where, if we out scratch toe soil and scatter seed, 
we have only to await and gather the harvest. The Greeks spoke of 
Egypt as toe most fit place for toe first generations of men, for there, 
they said, food was always ready at hand, and it took no labour to secure 
an abundant supply. 

The fallacy of this view is pointed out by the distinguished archaeo- 
legist who has formulated it in these sentences in order to refute it. 
HU refutation is presented in the latter part of a passage which has 
already been quoted, in the preceding chapter of this Study, at 
greater length. 

'There can be xm doubt’, he goes ou to say, 'chat the Egypt of to-day 
is a very difierent place from the Egypt of pre^agriculturaf dmes.. . . 

I PofthitMitW? Kicmifie wtd mytboloflMal i«< abeve. 12. C(ii)(^) 

t, vo). i,^0s/vn. 

* Newb«ny, et. io (I. C (ii) (S) i. abovt, wt *. P' 
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2 THE RANGE OF CHALLENGE-ANO-RESPONSE 
The agricultural Egypt of raodem tuoea is as much a sift of Man as it is 
of the Nile.” 

1a hct, the falJacious popular view entirely overlooks the stupendous 
human effort involved, not only in once transforming the prehistoric 
jungle-swamp of the lx>wcr Nile Valley into the historial tend of 
Egy^, but also in perpetually preventing this magnificent but 
precarious work of men’s hands from reverting to its primeval ' 

state of Nature. ^ 

What this state of Nature was, we have indicated, in the two { 

instances of the Land of Egypt and the hvtd of Shinar, by citing* « 

first-hand descriptions of the present state of certain other sections 
of the Nile Valley and the T^gris-Euphratea Valley which have 
Kmained, down »this day, in the primitive condition out of which 
Egypt was conjured up in the Lower Nile Valley by the fathers of t 

the Egyptiac Civiliaation and Shinar by the fathers of the Sumeric j 

OviJizatioQ in what used to be the Lower Tigris-Euphrates Valley | 

before the present provinces of Basrah and Arabistan were built | 

out into the Persian Gulf by the progressive deposit of alluvium 
during the last five or six thousand years. The present state of the 
Babr-^-Jabal section of the Nile Valley’ and of the 'Amarah- 
Nasiny^-Baarah triangle In the Tigris-Euphrates Valley* testifies 
to the feat which was performed by the pioneers who, some five or 
m thousand years ago, succeeded in transforming similar tracts of V 

inhospitable jungle-swamp, out of all recognition, into an ordered 2 

network of dykw and fields, where soil and water are subject to t 

hurc^ coQtrd for the service of human purposes- The view that 
civiliaationa are begotten in environments where the conditions arc 
unusually easy is clearly shown to be untenable when we compare • 

those howling wildernesses, which reproduce, in their vi^in state 
to-day, the primeval state of Egypt and Shinar, with the actual I 

state of Egypt and Shinar as we see it to-day side by side with ! 

the Bahr-al-jabal and with the swamps in which the Tigris and 
Euphrates lose themselves below 'Amlrah and I^^r^ah. At the 1 

same time, just because the works of Man which have effaced the , 

pi^eval state of Nature in the Lower Nile Valley and In the Lower 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley are still 'going concerna', we ^nnot I 

observe the primeval state of Nature ^e directly. We have to be 
content with the reflections of it which we can discern in the 
watery mirrors of the Bahr-al-JabaJ and the 'Amlrah-l^iriyah- 
Basrah triangle; and though the scientific student may feel morally 

• Ne*b«rrT, «p. «L. qoetta Ui v«I. t, pp. 30$ ud >«$, tboTe, Fm th« edebnud 
•ptorua H«rad«tu*, W i^cb PraSeMoc Ncwb«nr uve* ese«p<ioQ in ***- (eosd 
Me Xpemote 3 m p. sjs is II. C (U) (fi) a. la voJ, i. 
e IB II. C (11) {A) 3. vol. I. pp, and jiS-iS, ibw. 

' S« tbI. I, pp. eW*. • velJ, pp. jcSoS, ibow. 
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XAASnA 7A KAAA 3 

certain* in his own mind* that these surviving reflections give a fair 
picture of the long'Obllterated originals, he mutt be prepared to 
tod the l^man d^aring, like doubting Thomas, that only direct 
observation will convince him. 

Are there theatres of dvilization, other than ^ypt and Shuur, 
which can provide the layman with the direct evidence which he 
demands and which Egypt and Sbinar cannot give him ? Yes, there 
are, for the human feat of maintaining Egypt and Shinar as ‘going 
concerns’—a feat only less remarkable than the original feat of 
creating them—is something exceptional. In general it is true diat 
‘naturam expellas furca, tamcn usque recurret’-* Ac various times 
and places, recalcitrant Nature, once broken in by human heroism, 
has broken loose again because later generations h^ve ceased for 
some reason to keep up the constant exertions required of them in 
order to maintain the mastery which had been won for them and 
transmitted to them by the pioneers. In such cases of reversion, 
the primeval state of Nature, as it was before Man ever took it in 
hand, can be seen to-day—not merely in the mirror of some sirnilar 
piece of Nature which has hapMed to remain in its virgin state— 
but by direct observation on cKe very spot which has temporarily 
been the scene of a signal human achievement. Such spectacles, in 
which the primeval sute of Nature and the subsequent works of 
Man and the eventual reversion of Nature to her primeval state 
are all displayed together on one spot like geological strata, are 
certainly more strikipg, as visual demonstrations, than the spectacle 
—striking though this is—of the contrast between the present state 
of Egypt sfld the present state of the Bahr-al-Jabal, in which the 
two objects that have to be brought into simultaneous focus lie 
a thousand miles apart. Where Nature has actually reasserted her 
ascendancy over some spot that has once been the birth-place of a 
cirilizaiion or the scene of some ocher rignal human achievement, 
k is impossible to behold Nature flaunting her ultimate triumph 
over the se works of Man and sull to doubt that here, at any rate, 
the conditions in which those human works were performed were 
not unusually easy but untisually difficult. We will therefore try 
to clinch our argument by pasring a few instances of such reversions 
under review. 

In Cfntral America 

One remarkable instance is the present state of the birth-place of 
the Mayan Civilisation. Far different from the dykes and fields of 
Egypt and Shinar, which are still being kept in order by Man and 


t HenM, Eputla. Book I. Sp. x. 1. 14 . 



4 THE RANGE OF CHALLENGE-AND-RESPONSE 
still duly serving his purpose in yieldir^ him a livelihood, the 
works of the Mayas are no longer ‘going concerns’ to-day. Their 
sole surviving monuments are the ruins of the iinmense and 
magnificently decorated public buildings which now stand, fartrway 
from any present human habitarions, in the depths of the cropicd 
forest. The forest, like some sylvan boa-conatrictor, has literally 
swallowed them and now it is dismembering them at i» 
leisure: prising their fine-hewn, close-laid stones apart with ie 
writhing roots and tendrils. The contrast between the present 
aspect of the country and the aspect which it must have worn when 
the Mayan Civilization was in being is so great that it is almost 
beyond imagination.* There must have been a time when these 
immense public buildings stood in the heart of la^ and populous 
Cities, and when those cities lay in the midst of vast stretches of 
culrivatcd lai^ which furnished them with their food-supplies. 
The masterpieces of Mayan architecture which arc now bdng 
strangled by the forest must have been built as works of super¬ 
erogation with the surplus of an energy which, for leagues around, 
had already transformed the forest into fruitful fields. They were 
trophies of Man’s victory over Nature; and, at the moment when 
they were raised, the retreating fringe of the vanquished and routed 
sylvan enemy was perhaps barely visible on the horizon, even from 
the highest platforms of the palaces or from the summits of the 
temple-pyramids. To the human beings who looked out over the 
World from those vantage-points then, the victory of Man over 
Nature must have seemed utterly seeure; and the transitoriness of 
human achjevements and the vanity of human wishes are poignantly 
«posed by the ultimate return of the forest, engulfing first the 
fields and then the ho^, and finally the palaces and the temples 
themselves. Yet that is not the most significant or even the most 
^rious lesson to be learnt from the present state of Copan or 
Tikal or Palenque. The ruins speak still more eloquently of the 
intensity of the struggle wiA the physical environment which the 
^eaters of the M^^ Civiluadon must have waged victoriously in 
their day. In her very revenge, which reveals her in all her grue- 
ao^ power. Tropical Nature testifies unwillingly to the courage 
^d the Vigour of the men who once, if only for a season, succeeded 
m putting her to flight and keeping her at bay.* 



Mr. 

the.. .. 

y>i«k Book.) 

the iothtn «f the .M«in 

O'nlMtiM «ne« pirr m flight w « djfleranr («a(J |«u femudeble) enoMiit £rem(be 
K*hj« .to hmmot pt the better of thm men'e acMnduite in 

of• peftodie efaifUsg rf jwieeteeTa D* 
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[n Ceyhn 

Wich the same dumb elM)uence» cbe creeper-covered ruins of 
Angkor Wat testify to the prowess of the men who once propagated 
the Hindu Civilization on soil conquered from the tropical forest of 
Cambodia; and the equally arduous feat of conquering the parched 
plains of Ceylon for agriculture is commemorated in the breached 
bunds and overgrown floors of the tanks which were once con* 
structed on the wet side of the hill-country, on a colossal scale, by 
the Sinhalese converts to the Indie religion of the Hinayana. 

'To realise how such tanks came into being one must know something 
of the history of Lanka. Tbe idea underlying the system was simple but 
very great. It was intended by the tank •building loags that none of the 
rain which fell in such abun^ce in tbe mountains should readi the 
sea without paying tribute to Man on tbe way. 

‘In the middle of the southern half of Cfylon Is a wide mountain 
zone, but to the east and tionb dry plains cover thousands of square 
mils, and at present are very sparsely populated. In the height m the 
monsoon, when armies of stom-swept clouds rush on day sner day to 
match their strength against the hills, &ere la a line drawn by Nature 
that the rains axe unable to pass.... There are points where the line of 
demarcation of the two zones, the wet and the dry, is so narrow that 
within e mile one seems to pass into a new coaotry; for the whole 
character of iht forest alters, and in size and kind and distribution the 
trees dii^ completely from those one can still see behind one. Tbe wild 
dowers take new forms and colours; diferent birds in the bushes; 
cultivation changes abruptly; and wealth ends. The line curves from 
sa to sea and appears to be stable and unaffected by the operaiiooa of 
Man, such as filing forests.*^ 

Yet the misrionaries of tbe Indie Civilization in Ceylon once 
achieved the tour dt force of compelling tbe monaoon-SDiitten high* 
lands—where 'rain pours down at a higher rate for the month than 
tbe rainfall of London for the whole of a very wet year’'—to give 
water and life and wealth to the plains which Nature had con¬ 
demned to lie parched and desolate. 

'Hill streams were tapped and their water guided into the giant 
storage-tanks below, some of them four thousand acres In extent; and, 
from those, channels ran on to other large tanks farther from the hills, 
and from them to others stilJ more remote. And below each great tank 
and each great channel were hundreds of little tanks, each the nucleus 
of 8 village; tJl, in the long-run, fed from the wet mountain-zone. So 
gradually tbe sndent Sinhalese conquered all, or nearly all, of the 
plains that sre now so empty of men.*' 

The arduousness of the labour of first conquering and then 

• 8eUI. Jobn: TJie Jungle Tid4 t93», Ksekwood).», 

» Siiil, op. «jt, p. 74. * Sail, op. at., pp. 


6 THE RANGE OF CHALLENGE-AND-RESPONSE 
holding/or a man-made civilization these naturally barren and de$o> 
late p^s is demonsrraced by the two outstanding features in the 
landkape of Ceylon at the present day. The fust feature is the 
relapse of that once irrigated and cultivated and populated country* 
side Into its primeval barrenness and desolation upon the stoppage 
of the continuous hinnan exertions which had been required in 
order to produce and maintain this miraculous transfdnnation of 
the face of Nature.’ The second feature is the avoidance of these 
derelict plains, which were once the seat of a civilization, by our 
modem Western coffee and tea and rubber planters who have 
come to C^lon to make their fortunes there in these latter days. 

On the first of these two points, the following testimony is 
borne by the modem Western eyewitness whom we have quoted 
already: 

'The tank age endured for more than fifteen centuries, and then the 
jungle tide rose over it and all aigns or memory of it became lotc.... In 
the forest which covers the andent kingdom, fat from the sounds of men, 
one comes upon the bunds of tanks, now utterly forgotten, where the 
banks have given way and the beds become like natural glades for deer 
to fnize in.... 

T know [a] dey... [which] lies below the bund of an enormous tank 
whose area well have been thousands of acres, for the bund is miles 

loQg. But now the very name of the tank is W, for the bund bum 
bundreda of yean ago and its bed ia but a lowljdng region in the 
unbroken forest, a deeper area amid the sea of trees, l^e only name it 
now beam ia a Tamil one meaning Tank of the Great Breach. At a 
waterhole in a rock in the bed of that tank I saw a bear stoop and drink, 
and it was curious to think bow be sought for that small hole of stagnant 
water, as for a rare treasure, in a place that for many centuries was at 
the bottom of an inland sea where waves broke and pelicans sailed in 
fleets. More than anything else, it brought home to me most vividly 
W brief had been the age of tanks in ^e long history of the jungle. 
For a million years animals drank from that narrow hole; then for a 
thousand years, the rock, hole and all, was underneath the waves; and 
now^e jangle drinks again where animals drank when Man used stone 
arrowheads, and before he invented them, and before Nature invented 
him.’* 


The second feature in the present landscape of Ceylon which 
demonstrates the arduousness of the feat which the ancient 

' T**? btwldvwo of the e&dent Sinhilwe Irrisatico mum wu uincm. 

•IK w«f »blch vie mged with aLca uecenuies frojB S««tfaeni ledu Thea£ 
deiaMiuelv cut (L« eaneb eed brcMhed the bundi u « ih»rt wto miiiurv 
Ofowone; s^eotuiUr ifiue^wOI t« Miwoy the wiU w repeii. Therewith, the 

iwewe not oti^ «w egt of wlovetMfi throufh the etoppin of the weret-iuDoIr. but they 
^ iKeUpi the ninnoe weten dwindled iam •teoeai pools 

(9cifl,9p.ciL,pp,aS-98.) Fortheioleef Wexintbe bfeahdowiugf chilStioftS 
“ c <'> “ M- ““ 

' SttU, op, on., pp. 77 ird 79 end 11 ]»i s. 
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SiDhalcM buDd-buiJders temporarUf accomplished is the avoidance 
of the derelict plains by our modem Western planters wbo have 
intereated themselvea in Ceylon not in order to propagate a cavTliza> 
tion there but in order to rich quick. 

'It is a curious fact that... the bulk of the popubdon and most of die 
wealth have beea found on the wet aide of tiie line during the four 
centuriea of European rule.... To make money, one stays as a rule on 
the wet side. but to see the ruins of temples or monaateriee, of palaces or 
engineering works, one must go to the dry side of the Une.^... For the 
bills where we grow tea and rubber [the ancient Sinhalese] did not care. 
Few ancient remains are to be found among them» and die forests we 
found there, and destroyed, were of immense age and probably of true 
virgm growth.... Must one be ranked as oppe^ to dvilizstioQ if one 
pr^rs the dry and thinly populated side of the moosooa’s frontier to 
the prosperous and wet oneP That is a question I find it impossible to 
answer without first settling what the “cirillrstion'' means.** 

The irrefucable cesdinony of the return of Nature is repeated 
even where there are no stupendous ruins to work upon our 
imagmadon. We maj perceive it in the last agonies of the poor 
vill^ in the Jungle—as witness the following passage from a 
modem Western work of fiction in which the scene of action is 
likewise Ceylon: 

‘The years had brought more eril, death and decay upon the village. 
. , . Disease and hunger viaited It year after year. It seemed, as the 
headman eaid. to have Men forgotten by gods a^ men. Year after year, 
the rains from the north'Oast passed U by; only the sun beat down more 
pitilessly, and Ibe wind roared over it across the jungle; the little patches 
of chena crop which the villagers tried to cultivate withered as soon as 
the young shoots showed above the ground. No man, traveller or 
headman or trader, ever came to the siUage now. No one troubled any 
It^er to clear the track which led to ft; the jungle covered It and cut the 
vilim off.... 

**l^iey struggled hard against the fate that hung over them, clinging 
to the place where they bad been bom and lived, the com|>ound they 
knew, and the sterile chenas which they bad sown. No children were 
bora CO them now in tbeir but, their women were as sterile as the earth; 
Che children that bad been bora to them died of want and fever. At last 
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they ndded to the juagle. They packed up theii few poasessione and 
left the viUage for ever.... 

'They tried to induce Punchi Menika to go with them, but she refused. 
.. . The only thing left to her was the con^imd and the jungle which 
she knew. She dung to it pas&ioaately, blindly., . . 

The jungle surged forward over and blotted out the village up to the 
very walls of her hut. She no longer cleared the compound or mended 
the fence, the jungle closed over them as it had dosed over the other 
huts and compounds, over the paths and tracks. Its breath was hot and 
heavy in the hut rtself, which it imprisoned in is waJl, stretching away 
unbroken for miles. Everything except the little but with rotting w^ 
and broken tattered roof had gone down before it. It doaed with its 
shrubs and bushes and trees, with the impenetrable disorder of its thorns 
and creepers, over the rice-fields end the tanks. Only a little hollowing 
of the ground where fiie trees stood in water when rain fell, and a long 
little mound which the rains washed out and the elephants trampled 
down, marked the place where before had lain the tank and Its lud. 
The village was forgotten, it disappeared into the jungle from which it 
had sprung, and with it she was cut off, forgotten. It was as if she was 
the last person left in the World, a world of unending trees above which 
the wind roared always and the Sun blaaed... . 

'But life is very short in the jungle, Punebt Menika was a ve^^ old 
woman before she was forty, She no looger sowed grain, she lived only 
on the roots and leaves that ahe gathered. The perpetual hunger wasted 
her slowly, and when the rains came she lay shivering widi fever in the 
hut At last the time came when her strength foiled her; she lay In the 
hut unable to drag herself out to search for food. The fire in the comet 
that had smouldered so long between the three great stones was out. 
In the day the hot air eddied through the hut, hot with the breath of the 
Wind blowing over the vast parched jungle; ar night she shivered in the 
chill dew. She was dying, and the jun^Je knew it; it is always waiting; 
can scarcely wait for death. When the eud was close upon her a great 
black shadow glided into the doorway. Two Itctic eyes twinkled at her 
steadily, two Immense white tusks curled up glaming against the dark¬ 
ness. She sat up, fear came upon her, the fear of the jungle, blind agoaia- 
mg fear. * 

' "Appochchi, Appochchil" she screamed. ‘'He has come, the devil 
from the bush. He has come forme as you said. Aiyolsaveme.savemel 
Appocbchir* 

'As she fell back, the great boar grunted softly, and glided like a 
shadow towards her into the hut.'^ 

As the reader doses the book, he speculates on the meaning of 
the tale which has this cndii^. Throughout the story, the writer 
has drawn in for us, stroke by stroke, hia picture of the jungle as 
a amister beast of prey which only lives its own life in order to 

^ (L«adoo J9J3, Edwtri A«®U), «b. a, 
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bring huai^ life to destruction—e sylvan counterpart to the 
animated ekeletCQ which is our image o^ Death. 

Haud igitur led pneduta eat Uoua caelo 
nee «oIi terraeque neque altis aequocu undia» 

»ed pacet immane ec vasto reapectat hiatu.' 

Under the shadow of this inhuman monster, ever watching and 
waiting vnCh a leer on ita obscene countenance till it rinds ita 
opportunity to dose in upon its victim, the human life of the poor 
villagers seems unbearably wretched. The odds against them are 
so heavy; the pressure upon them is so grinding; would it not have 
been better for them never to have been bom ? And yet the story of 
their lives, as it is told by the author in this painful setting, is 
undoubtedly worth the telling. We read the tale to the end and 
feel that these lives have not been lived for nothing, even though 
at last the jungle overwhelms them. What is the significance and 
the interest of them? Perhaps it is that the cruel and unceasing 
struggle with the jungle, whi^ at first sight .seems almost to divest 
them of their humanity—to degrade them to the level of the bcasta 
that perish* or of the creeping thing# that creep upon the earth*— 
subtly reveals them in another light to the inward eye. If the jungle 
is a c^evolent beast of prey, then the villagers who have fought it 
with their bare hands are heroes whose sb^ is an epic. Without 
the jungle the village could hardly have fiitn to be a theme for 
literature. And when the jur^Ie swallows the village up, we reallae 
in retrospect that we have been reading a tale of human prowess 
which surpasses the tale Cold by the ruins of Angkor Wat. 

In th4 North Arabum Diseri 

A celebrated and indeed almost hackneyed illustration of our 
theme is the present state of Petra and Palmyra—^ spectacle which 
has inspired a whole series of modem Western essays in the 
philosophy of history, from Ler Husnes* onwards. To-day, these 
former homes of the Syriac Ovilization are in the same state as the 
former homes of the Mayan Gvilizadon at Copan and Tikal, and 
their montiments astonish and confound the spectator for the same 
reason. The parallel is indeed exact, except that hostile Nature is 
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represented here by the Afrssisn Steppe iostead of the tropical 
forest.* Here, too, we see the mins of huge and splendid public 
buildings which are likewise desolate and likewise isolated from the 
nearest present human habitations by many leagues of surrounding 
wilderness—the Afrasian ^demess of dry rock and gravel and 
sand which is not less forbidding than the tropical wilderness of 
sodden and matted vegetation. ^The desert has swallowed up Petra 
and Palmyra, as the forest has swallowed up Tikal and Copan; and 
here, again, the ruins survive to point a contrast between present 
and past which is so great as to be almost unimaginable. 

The ruina tell us tlwt these elaborate temples and porticoes and 
tombs, at the time when Act stood intact, must have been orna¬ 
ments of cities which rivalled the M^an cidea in wealth and 
population; and here Ac deductions from Ae evidence of Archaeo¬ 
logy, which are our sole means of composing a picture of the 
Mayan Civilization, are reinforced by tfie written testimony of 
historical records. The economic foundations on which the weal A 
and population of Petra and Palmyra were aupported are not 
matMrs of conjecture. We know Aat Ae historical pioneers of Ae 
Syriac Civilization who conjured Aese cities up out of Ae desert 
were maacers of Ae magic which the Syriac Mythology attributes 
to Moses. 

These magicians knew howto bring water out of Ae dry rock and 
how to find Aeir way across the untrodden wilderness. In their 
prime, Petra and Palmyra stood in the midat of irrigated gardens 
like those which still surround Damascus to-day or Aose whi A Ae 
Prophet Muhammad depicts in the Qur’an whenever he wi to 
evoke in Ae minds of the faithful an image of Paradise; but Petra 
and Palmyra did not live Aen, any more than Damascus lives 
to-day, exclusively or even principally on Ae fruits of their nanow- 
ver^d oases. ‘ Their rich men were not A^ market-gardeners but 
their merchana, who kept oasis in communion wiA oasis, and 
continent wiA continent, by a busy caravan-traffic from point to 
pomt across Ae intervening tracts of steppe and desert: gravelly 
hsroad and sandy nafQd. The Nabataeans of Petra, operating Ae 
crans-desen route from Ac Mediterranean ports of Syria to Ae 
Ocean ports of Ae Yamaa, competed wiA Ae Greek seamen of 
Alexandria for Ae trade between the Roman Empire and India 
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the Palmyraies, openting the tmu^deserr route from Syria to 
*Iriq» virtually monopolized the trade between the Roman Empire 
and those regiona lying east of it which were ruled auccesaively 
by the Araacida and the Sasanida.^ The economic control of trader 
routes brought political power In ita train; and the Nabataean 
Kingdom, extending ^om Sinai to Damascus and from T^raa to 
Beersheba, ranked as one of (be principal client-states of Rome 
before ita annexation by Tr^an.' As for Palmyra,’ during those 
decades of the third century of the Christian Era when the Roman 
Empire was proaCrated by a para^rtic stroke premonitory of its 
oomiog dissolution^ Queen Ze^obia succeeded momentarily, before 
Aurelian carried her captive^ in ruling from the Palmyrene oasis 
a premature and abortive ‘successor-state* which anticipated, by 
four centuries, the principality of the Caliph Mu'Swtysh.* 

Such were the achievements of the Syriac Civillzatfon under the 
stimulus of the desert. And the ruins of Petrs and Palmyra, in 
testifying, as they stand, to the final victory of the desert over Man, 
also testify, by the sel^ame posture, to the previous victory of 
Man over the desert. Since the day when the Syriac Sod^y— 
overcome by the pressure of the human environment in the shape 
of the Roman Empire^—relaxed its grip upon the physical environ- 
^ ment at these two points and allowed the desert to have its way 
with Petra and Palmyra a^in, no other society has ever attempted 
to repeat the achievement of the Syriac pioneers by recalling either 
of these dead cities to life. The attempt has not even been made up 
to the present by Western enterprise, though in our day we dispose 
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of technical faciUdea which the Nabataeans and the Aramaeans 
never dreamed of: artesian weUs that can tap subterranean water> 
supplies quite beyond the reach of picks or the ken of diN^ning-roda ; 
and petrol'driven six^wheeled motor-cars which can traverse in a 
day a tract of desert which is a week’s journey for a camel.^ Thus 
the ruined monumenca and the dned-up oases and the abandoned 
caravan-routes of Petra and Palmyra declare unmistakably, to the 
observer who considers them to* day, a fact which is not revealed in 
those lovely gardens chat are still watered by the rivers of Damas¬ 
cus: the net that the physical environment in which the Syriac 
Civilization came to bir^ was not unusually easy but, on Che 
contrary, was unusually didicult for Man to master. 


On £as/fr Island 

In a different environment again, we may draw a corresponding 
conclusion concerning the origins of the Polynesian Civilisation* 
from the present state of Easter Island,’ At the time of its discovery 
by modem Western explorers, Easter Island was inhabited by two 
races: a race of flesh-and-blood and a race of stone; an apparently 
primitive human population of Polynesian physique, and a hi ghl y 
accomplished population of statues. The living inhabitants in that 
generation possessed neither the art of carving statues such as these 
nor the science of navigating the thousand miles of open sea that * 
separate Easter Island from the nearest sister-island of the Poly¬ 
nesian Archipelago. Before its discovery by the seamen of the West, 
Easter Island had been isolated from the rest of the World for an 
unknown length of time. Yet its dual population of flesh and stone 
tesdfles, just as clearly as the ruins of Palmyra or Copan, to a 
vanished past which must have been utterly different from the 
visible present. 

Those human beings must have been begotten, and those figures 
must have been carved, by Polynesian navigators who once found 
their way across the Pacific to Easter Island in flimsy open canoes, 
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wicbout chart, compaas or chronometer aod with no other motor> 
power than the wind behind their saiJe and the muscular force that 
plied their paddlea. And this voyage can hardly have been an 
isolated adventure which brought one boat^Ioad of Polynesian 
pioneers to Easier Island by a stroke of luck that was not repeated; 
for on chat supposition It would really be impossible to account 
both for the preseoce of the population of statues and for the 
inability of the latter-day popul^oc of human beings to carve 
them. The art of sculp^re roust have been brought Co Easter 
Island by the pioneers, and lost on Easter Island by their descen¬ 
dants, together with the art of navigation. The relapse of these 
distant colonists from the cultural level of the Polynesian Society 
elsewhere must have been due to the breaking of their contact with 
the rest of Polynesia. On the other hand, the population of statues 
ia so numerous that it must have taken many generationa to pro¬ 
duce ; and during those generations the art of sculpture, which has 
been lost in this latter-day age of isolation, must have been kept 
alive on Easter Island by continual transroaiine intercourse. Taken 
together, these considerations point to a previous state of aifairs in 
which the navigation across those thousand miles of open sea was 
carried on regularly over a long period of time. Eventually, for 
some reason which still remains a mystery to us, the sea, once 
traversed vict<4iously by Man, closed In round Esater Island, as the 
desert closed in round Palmyra and the forest round Copan. Yet, 
here again, Nature’s reasseriionofher power bears testimony to the 
prowess of Man in once overcoming her and thus indicates that 
there were certain features of unusual dilEculty in the physical 
environment in which the Polynesian Civilization came to birtii. 

The truth thus proclaimed In unison by Past and Present on 
Easter Island is, of course, in flat contradiction to the phpular 
Western view that the South Sea Islands are an earthly paradise 
and their inhabitants children of Nature in the legendary state of 
Adam and Eve before the Fall. Perhaps this view arises from a 
mistaken assumption that one portion of the Polynerian environ¬ 
ment constitutes the whole of it. The physical environment of tiie 
Polynesian Society consists, in reality, of water as well as land: 
water which presents a formidable clUllenge to any human beings 
who propK>$e to cross it without possessing any better means of 
navig;adon than those, described above, which were actually die 
only means at the Polynesian navigators' command. It was by 
responding boldly and successfully to this challenge of the estrang¬ 
ing sea—by achieving, with their rudimentary means of navigation, 
the tour dr /orct of establishing a regular maritime traffic across 
the open waters between island and island—that the Polynesian 
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pioneers won their footing on the specks of dry land which are 
scattered through the vast watery wilderness of the Pacific Ocean 
almost as rarely as the stars are scattered through the depths of 
Space. Even granting that these beaching-places which constitute 
such an infuiitesimally small fraction of the Polynesian environ¬ 
ment do offer an earthly paradise to any human beings who may 
succeed in reaching them, it must be home in mind that the 
Polynesians reached them by their own exertions, after hazarding 
their lives upon the waters, whereas the Adam and Eve of the 
Syriac Mythology were placed in the Garden of Eden by the act 
of their creator, and did not begin either to exert their minds and 
bodies or to hazard their lives until they had been driven out of the 
Garden, and kept out of it, by the angel with the flaming sword.* 
It is possible that, in the environment where the Polynesian 
Civilization came to birth, there was an untoward degree of sharp¬ 
ness in the contrast between the difficulty of the first ordeal which 
had to be passed and the ease of the conditions of life with which the 
successful response to this first challenge was rewarded. The toils 
ai^ dangers of Polynesian navigation on the Pacific were so for¬ 
midable and the sweets of repose on the Islands were so alluring 
that the children may well have been tempted to abandon that 
great Oceanic world of land and water which their fathers had 
opened up for them, in order to sink back—each on the island 
which he had inherited in virtue of his father’s efforts—into a life 
of primitive ease and isolation. That seems to have been ffie 
history of the decline and fall of the Polynesian aviJization on 
Easter Island: the island which had to be won and held at the price 
of the longest sea-passage of all. The colonists of Easter Island 
must have been the flower of the Polynesian pioneers; and the 
vir^e'thac was in them not only carried them across a thousand 
miles of open sea* but availed them—before it went out of them— 
to commemorate their achievement for ever by creating, at their 
distant journey’s end, some of the finest masterpieces ever pro¬ 
duced by Polynesian an. The history of the Polynesian Civilization 
on Easter Island may supply the clue to the history of the Poly¬ 
nesian Civilization as a whole. That is a problem which will 
demand our notice again hereafter.* In this place we are simply 
concerned to point out that the popular Western view of the Poly- 
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ocsuA envuoninec( ts mistaken and to explain bow it has arisen; 
and the explanation rums out to be very aunple. The Western 
observers who have given it currency have only had eyes for the 
land and have ignored the sea which covers all but a fraction of the 
area over which the Polynesian avilUation once ranged. Pre¬ 
sumably they would not havt ignored it if they had had to traverse 
it thcmaclvcs in the craft of the Polynesian na'dgators, instead of 
tnvelling, as they have done, as passengers In modem Western 
ocean-going liners, leaving the responsibility of navigation to be 
borne by professional Western navigators with the assistance of 
compass and chart. 

/ft Nets England 

^fore closing this review of reversions to e state of Nature, the 
writer permit himself to cite two instances—one somewhat 
out of the way and the otiier exceedingly obvious—which happen 
to have come within his own personal observadoo. 

I was once travelling in a rural part of the State of Connecticut 
in New England, wh^ I came across a d^erted village—a not 
uncommon specie, so I was told, In this section of the United 
States, yet a spectacle, nevertheless, which la inevitably surprising 
and even discooceRu^ to a European in America. This particular 
village—it was called 'fown Hill—had evidently been laid out much 
like other New England villages, still inhabited, in some of the more 
fertile districts of the same state through which ! bad already passed 
on my journey that very day. For some two centuries, perhaps, 
Town Hill had stood with its plank-built Georgian Church in the 
middle of the village green, and with the bouses round the church, 
and with the orchards beyond the houses, and with the corn-fields 
stretching away beyond the fruit-trees. In 1925 the church still 
stood (it was being kept in repair by the ^tt Archaeolo^cal 
Sodety as an andeat monument); the houses had vanished (though 
their former positions could still be traced by the remnants of thdr 
foundations); the fruit-trees had gone wild and bad been swallowed 
up in the resurgent undergrowth. As for the fields, they had faded 
away altogether into the rocks and scrub of the barren hill-side. 

Lingering on the spot and allowing my tiiougbta to play about 
the strange sights here presented to me, 1 marvelled finrt at an 
apparent paradox. WIthm the hundred years ending in this year 
1^5, those vaniabed New Englanders had wrested from Nature the 
whole breadth of a continent In these few generations they had 
spread from the spot where I was standing, on the Atlantic slope, 
to the shores of tiie Pacific. Yet at the same time they had suffered 
Nature to recapture from them this village in the heart of their 
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homeland—* village which their forcfathere had founded almost as 
soon aa they bad set foot on American soil; a village where, for 
perhaps two hundred years before 'the Winning of the West', the 
ascendancy of Man over Nature had seemed to be established as 
securely as in any village in Europe, These were my first thoughts; 
but on second though© I beg^ to understand the significance of 
what I was looking at. The rapidity, the thoroughness, the abandon 
with which Nature had reasserted her dominion over the site of 
Town Hill as soon as Man had rclajted his grip, surely gave the 
measure of the exertions which Man had formerly made, first to 
capture this position from Nature and then to hold it. Those 
exertions must have been extreme; and, when one came to think of 
it, only an energy as intense as the energy which the breiing-in of 
New England had called into play could have been sufficient for 
the Herculean labour of breakmg-in a whole continent. Thus, so 
far from ‘the Winning of the West' making tbe loss of Town Hill 
mcxpUcable, the truth was that, in the loss of Town Hill, the secret 
of the Winning of the West' was laid bare. The portent of this 
vOl^ in Connecticut, deserted to-day, explained the miracle of 
those great cities in Ohio and Illinois and Colorado and California 
which had sprung into existence overnight. In this hard environ¬ 
ment of New England, an apprenticeship had been served for the 
Wd ^ of budding the United States. When the apprentice 
bad Jelt himself fully trained in nerve and muscle and skiU, he had 
simply left the place which had been his training-ground and had 
gone to the place where be was to do his work in life. The desertion 
of Town Hill was not a paradox after aU; it was of one piece with 
great human enterprise which had founded and peopled Cin- 
cmnati and Chicago and Denver and San Francisco 


Or the Roman Campagna 

Similar considerations resolve foe apparent paradox in the 
present state of the Ifoman Campagna. It is beside the point to 
marycl, ^fo Livy, that an innumerable multitude of yeoman- 
wamora should formerly have subsisted in a region which in his 
day, aa m ours,' was a wilderness of barren gray feU and feverish 

M b« fsuAd tb« Oiu •Ut8ra«m reouired aiuliSoiiioQ In 
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grtfto swamp where the only surviving vaetigea of human babia- 
tion were the frail straw hua of a few miserable sh^hcrda.^ It ia 
more apposite to reflect that this latter-day wilderness has repro¬ 
duced the pristme state of the forbidding landscape which was once 
transformed by Latin or Volscian pioneers into a culdvated and 
populous countryside; and that the energy generated in the process 
of breaking-in this narrow plot of dour Italian soil was the energy 
which aftwwards conquered the World in a radius extending from 
the Campagna to Britain and Egypt* and from the Alban Hills to 
the Atlas and the Caucasus.^ If an energy which sufflced, In its 
diffusion, to build the Roman Empire was first generated and con¬ 
centrated within the limits of the Campagna, this indicates the 
degree of human effort involved in first conquering the Campagna 
from the wilderness and then maintaining it against reversion. Is 
it any wonder that the cradle of the Roman Commonwealth did 
revert to its pristine state when the body politic which this cradle 
had nurtured eventually turned its energies outwards over all the 
kingdoms of the Earth } Surely it would have been more surprising 
if the Campagna had still continued to yield increase to the Roman 
husbandman and recruits to the Roman drill-sergeaDt in those 
latter days when the Roman Army was guarding the frontiers of the 
Empire, and tilling the prata U^iomtm, 2 u sway on the fringe of the 
Afrasian Steppe and on the banks of the Rhine and the Danube } 
We have now passed under review a number of sites—in the 
American and Asiatic Tropics, in the Afrasian Steppe, in the 
Pacific Archipelago, in North America, in the Mediterranean— 
which have reverb to their pristine state of Nature after having 
been the scene of signal human achievements that are now com¬ 
memorated by deserted ruins. In this array, there is the utmost 
diversity both in the character of the local physical environment 
and in the shape of the yoke which Man has once laid upon it; yet 
all these sites agree in bearing unanimous witness to one essential 
condition of successful human activity: 

Nui der verdient alcb Frelheit wie daa Leben 
Der tiglich sie erobem muss.’ 

Even when the efforts of the pioneers have succeeded in conquer¬ 
ing some position from Nature, the conquered ground hss to be 

K ) for Um finr tim« lince (he end of (he durd ecoavr S.C., wheo, duriAt ihe Wat of 
ivb«l,t(bcfw<(ta greet dedine tewatdi the t«ra poiar it which hhaa atoodthrtni^- 
Mit (be Snt eestuHei of the Chnetias Bn. 

( UonuamibilefD muhhuduietB liberoma aptoiai fo «ia fuuM loeu qw ouoe, to 
• ouaajia vabrum iiifue rtbete. acmtia Remam ib lelinjUii)* Tweicox’ 

BeckVf. eh. ra). C«ap«reth*«Uu««Min Kor*e«. Beck I.Eo.a.ll.^ 4 & 0 d 30. 

* rtiia ii (be Prafeeeor TeA^T freak is The Seemmii Huto'y v Ckr flomam 

(aed edhien. BdUmore 1917, Johna Hepkuu Vuvectity Preaa). 
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held, by uniemittlng efforts on the part of the piooeers* successors, 
against Nature’s uniemiRiog counter-attacks. The fields of ^ypt 
or the gardens of Damascus, which seera at first sight to yield their 
fruits automatically to any one who acratches the soil,’ are really 
only mainuincd as ‘going concerns’ by constant and strenuous 
labour- How much greater, then, muse have been the labour which 
it cost the fathers of the Egyptiac and the Syriac Civilization 
CO bring the Land of Egypt and the GhQtah of Damascus into 
existence out of the primeval jungle-swamp and the primeval 
desert? Perhaps we may now consider that we have proved the 
proposition which we fir« took for granted. It seems evident that 
the conditions offered to Man by the environments that have been 
the birth-places of civilizations have been not unusually easy but 
unusually difficult 


PerfidaC^ua 

Having studied the character of certain environments which have 
actually been the scene of the geneses of civilizations or of other 
signal human achievements, and* having found empirically that the 
conditions wh^ they have offered to Man have been not easy but 
rather the contrary, let us pass on to a complementary study. Let 
us examine certain other environments in which the conditions 
offered to Man have in fact been easy, and study the effect on 
human life which such environments have produced. In attempt¬ 
ing this study, we must distinguish between two different situations. 
The first is one in which p»ple are introduced into an easy 
environment after having lived in some difficult environment of one 
of the kinds that we have examined above. The second situation is 
ffiat of people In an easy environment who have never, so far as 
is known, been exposed to any other environment since their 
pre-human ancestors became men. In other words, we have to 
distinguish between the i«p^ve effects of exposure to an easy 
«nwonmenl upon Mankind in process of civilization and upon 
Primitive Man. Let us deal with the two situations separately, in 
to order, and let us once more follow the empirical method of 
inquiry which we have employed so far, 

Let us begin with a cl^lc example of an easy environment 
whn* IS suggested by the last example of a difficult environment 
that Iw o«up:cd our attention. In Classical Italy, Rome found her 
antithesis in Capua—another great and famous city whose destinies 
were as different from those of Rome as her surroundings. The 

rtawpkr of Brwfl, to Jude by tba leUowino osutbleMTinc 
3 ?»moot tho BmilUjiTTM hotinJn (be <Ur wTS 
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Capuaa Campagni was as kindly to Man w tiic Ronun Campagna 
was dour I»and while the Romanj went forth £pwn their forbidding 
countiy to conquer <«ie neighbour after another, the Campaniana 
sac m their smiling countiy and allowed one neighbour after 
anodier to conquer them. From her last conquerors, the Sanmites 
of the AbruMi, Capua was delivered, at her own invitation, by the 
interventioQ of Rome herself; and then, at the moat critical moment 
of the mow critical war in Roman hi^ry, on the morrow of the 
Battle of Cannae, Capua repaid Rome by opening her gate to 
Hannibal, in the hope of recovering her freedom by exchanging one 
patron for another.* As far as Capua was concerned, the futility of 
this hope was written large in her previous history; but for Hanni¬ 
bal, in his war gainst the first city of Italy, the defection of the 
second city of Italy from Rome'a side to his looked like a gain which 
was quite beyond question. In foct, Hannibal and his Roman 
opponents were of one mind, in regarding Capua*s change of sides 
as being the principal urunediate consequence of the Battle of 
Cannae and perhaps die decisive event in the war. Hannibal 
responded to the C^panians* overtures by repairing to Capua and 
taking up his winter-quarters there—wh^upon something hap¬ 
pened which falsified everybody’s expectations. A winter spent in 
Capua demoralized the troops who had just annihilated the greatest 
Roman aimy diat had ever taken the hdd. 

*The Carthaginian army, which [Hannibal] kept under cover diere [in 
Capua} for the greater pan of the winter, had been long and thorougUy 
hi^ened against all the ills that can afflict MaiAiod; but when it came 
to the gpod things of this life, the troops lacked familiarity and 
experience. Accordingly these heroes who had reaiated the utmost 
assaults of adverrity were undone by an e x ceas of prosperity and enjoy¬ 
ment; and they fell headlong, becauw theii long abstinence made th^ 
phinge in bead-ove>ean. The round of sleeping, drinking, eating, 
whoring, bathing and taking their ease became sweeter to them as <a^ 
passing day conlWed the ubic, until they became so enervated by It, 
body and soul, that their safety to rest in the prestige of their past 
victories rather than in the present strength of their right anna. It was 


• nane CtinMfu, whieb flipigy m th« endk of the Roowa CeniBoa- 

wealth le che iowkn^ b«tw««n the Uft Mitk eltbe T)b« asd the AJbea Kilb. orifiBellT 
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that M tba Sikba to tba Bnbab during Hm Indiaa Mutiny, 
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tbe opinion of military experte that, in allowing th«m to come to this 
paas, their commander committed a etili greater fault than in failing to 
march on Rome immediately after the Battle of Cannae. It might be 
argued that his dilatorioess a W Cannae had merely postponed the l^r 
of final vicro^, whereas his error at Captia had deprived him of the 
suength to wm the war at all.*' 

Hannibal's fatal error was never committed by the Roman 
Government to the end of its days. When Rome gave up the con¬ 
script army—exercised by the laborious husbandry of her Cam- 
pagna—with which she bad conquered the World, in order to 
place her conquests under the guard of an army of professionals, 
she did not mie the raiscake of stationing this new model army in 
Capua or even in any of those delectable places along the Riviera^ 
whMC the spoilt children of our modem Western Society take up 
their winter-quarters nowadays. She took care that the soldiers of 
the Empire should be temper^ by an environment which was not 
less severe tliM that which bad produced the redoubtable soldiers 
of the Republic. The legionaries who were no longer to be exercised 
M yeomen in the Campagna by keeping its marshes in drainage and 
its fells under the plough were now stationed along the Rhine and 
the Danube among the Transalpine forests and rains and frosts, 
CO be exercised by this new cfcallenge from Physical Nature for 
their border warfore with the North-European barbarians. The 
aroidance of Hannibal's error by Augustus prolonged the life of the 
Roman Empire by some four hundi^ years,^ 

Augustus dearly divined the incompatibility between military 
effiaency and an easy environment, and he set himself to refonn 
the spoilt and insubordinate soldieiy which he inherited from the 
civil wars by banishing it to guard the frontiers on the bleaker side 
of Ae Alps. While the great Roman statesman was carrying this 
difficult policy through, was he ever confotned in his resolution by 
any reminiscences of the Greek literature in which he had been 
educated f 

The principle which governed the military policy of Augustus 
had been made the subject of a fable by the Greek historian Hero¬ 
dotus four centuries earlier. The fable was celebrated, since the 
great Gre^ vniter had given it prominence by telling it as the tail¬ 
piece of his work ;* and the fable was also apt, since it was told by 
* Lt«y. B«pk xxm. «b. i8,. 
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Herodotus of the Persians'^ military people who onc< upon s time 
had performed a feat which bad airerwarde proved to be beyond 
the gemus of Hannibal and bad barely been achieved by the ecaying* 
power of the Romans: the feat of establishing, by force of arms, a 
universal state. > 

As Herodotus tells the story, It was a Persian grandee named 
Aitembares, in the generation of the conquest, 

‘who first suggested to his Persian fellew^eouatiyinen the propesitien 
wbu^ they adopted and laid before Cyrus, to the following effect: 

' "Now that Zeus has put down Astysges £pci his seat and has given 
the dominion to the Persians as a nation and to you, Sire, as an indi^uil, 
why should we not emigrate from the confined and rocty ter ri t ory ?duch 
we at present possess, and occupy a better? There are many near at 
hand and many more at a distance, of which we have only to tahe our 
choice in order to nuke a greater impression on the World than we make 
as it is. This is a natural polu^ for an imperial people, sod we shall 
never have a finer opportunity of realising it than now, when our Empire 
is established over vast populations and over the entire cootinent of 
Asia." 

'Cyrus, who had listened and had not been impr^sed, told his 
petitioners to do as they wished, but he quslifi^ hia advice by telling 
th^ in ^ same breath to prepare their minds forexchanging positions 
with their present subjects- Soft countries, he informed them, invari^Iy 
breed soft meu, and it is imposaible for one and the same ccunuy to 
produce splendid crops and good soldiers. The Persians capituiat^ to 
the supenor inteliigence of Cyrus, confessed their error, abandoned 
their proposition, and elected to live as an imperial people in a rough 
couotty rather than to cultivate the lowlands as some other nation's 
slaves. 

* The ^ru« luivcTMt mu had laJcen tb« form of a Fernio Eewlrc, Wbetbec lb« 
oeouns HdleoM uAfverMl ituc tbovld ukc fenn of \ CvtbafimtD £mpin or • 
Borun Bfopire vn th« real U*ue of the HtnaibolM Wor, 

oovui cum b«Di trcpido oonauM hunuhu 
horrida cofitrcsauere tub dtia onberij oni, 
ic dubiosM fwtt« utrerum od rege* «»deadiiD 
B«nful»m hunuaii mn temijuo ojriq^ 

(Luerttiui. Dt Am»i N^ura. mk III, U. ) 

* Wluterir (he hlftorioU voIiMofchu fible mJ7 be. it ie«<rteiAlY en Atonal feet 

(hat (he roufb couoiry of Penti fte enedem province of T%n asd (he eiKiar boioeliad 
of *(he PeriiaAa' Ia the orifinel oeRotrer of • whi^ wea aftavuda esteAd^ 

to cover ell (be kiodrod Iren—Centinued, usUke Lecium, to be ■ breedios* 

C uMfvaold>«r> net ouy 10 tens uiueopire hated but even efter ice hll, Tdercthaa 
cenntriee efur the overthrew of (he Cntpire of tbe Acboemeaadee b; Akxaader the 
Great, the ceuntcy vhkh bred (he erauei of Cyrea produced, io the Er^iiro of 
the SaaenidAe. a M«r miliiery power which ecntcaded on e^iel tenae with Rone esd 
elmoet eoTieipeted die AreW In erpeOini e& iotruaive Hellemeea from ita Uat feothejda 
k the Synae World (Wc 1. C (i> vd. i. pp. yj-d, ebere). TIuu the Peniaaa. k 
their dey. did better man either thenctoans or the New Enslkdere. Thr^niTinrei tp 
make ua« of their high energlee in a greet fM of ipifuico without at the lame dnM 
loeing tbetr gnB upoa the rcort coumiy vrithk wboae coa&wa thoae hi^ tAerflre bad 
been geiwreted. Though the renUn aokien of the Greet King wned their time, k tbe 
furiacoj of the Aehaeeeehian Empire, n fkr efield ea Egypt ad Anaiolca, their homo- 
aieadiinthehigblandiofFbr«didnotgoibe»w7ofTown Hill, Cooneetkut, orof Letio 
Ulubree (Juv«eiI,.SeBre. r,l, sea). And to it ww iavik (hat Alexander itainrlitd bia 
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TAfi Terr^ta/ions of Odysseta 

This fable of the Persians' Choice, like the true atorj of Haimi* 
bal'a Army at Capua, sigsiifea that when human beings who have 
been living under pressure are set at ease, their energies are not 
relea^ but are rather relaxed by this pleasurable change in their 
conditions of life. The same conception appears In a work of 
classical literature that Is older and more famous than the histories 
of Herodotus and Livy. It is the theme of those four books of the 
Odyssey^ in which the hero tells Aldnous thestory of his wanderings 
frcTO the day when he sailed with his companions from Troy to 
Je day when he was washed up, the sole survivor, on the shores of 
Calypso's islsnd. 

In Aat long swics of adventures, it is not when he is encounter¬ 
ing his difficulties and dangers—nm mng the gauntlet of the 
Laestrygons or confronting &t Cyclops or making the passage 
^tween S«^lla and Charybdis—that Odysseus comes nearest to 
failure in his struggle to make his way home to Ithaca. Rather, 
these ordeals speed him on his course towards the goal of hi* 
endeavours by calling his faculties of audacity and nimblenesa of 
vdt and endurance and ingenuity into action.* He comes nearest to 
frilure when the resolution to persevere on the difficult and danger¬ 
ous course towards the journey’s end has to compete with the 
attractions of an assured and immediate ease. 

Thus, when the three companions whom he sent out on a recon¬ 
naissance into the land of the lotus-eaters fcllin with the inhabitants, 

'the lotus-eaters did not bethink them to do our companions to death, 
but ^e them of the lotus w taste. And which soever of them did eat 
that hooey^sweet fruit, he no longer had the will to bring back tidings 
nor ki any wise to return; but their ttill was to reinaintiim with the 
lows-caiers, feeding on lotos, and to think no more of the homeward 
TOyage. So I wdt them to the ships weeping, under duress, and in the 
bolJow shiM I dr^d them under the ben(*ea and bound them there. < 
Ana then I bade the rest of my companions come aboard the swift ^ps 


* PenepolU. Tlw May Mdi acd hittk 
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with ftU speed, lot any man should lose thought of the Toyace home by 
eating of the lotus.'* ^ ^ 

Again, when half his ship’s company accepted Circe’s invitation 
to come into her parlour, 

'she Jed tb^ in snd «ve them benches and chairs to sit on and mixed 
for them cheese snd barley and yellow honey in Praamean wine; and 
among the food she sprinkled baneAil drugs, to make them utterly 
forget th«r native land. And then when she had given it to them and 
, they had drunk it up, straightway she smote them with hct staff and 
penned them in pig-styes, And, lo, they bad the heads of swine and the 
voice and the bristles, yea and the body thereof,* albeit their under¬ 
standing was steadfast as aforetime,’* 

It needed not only Odysseus’s hunian sword but Hcnnes’ divine 
heri> to rescue the poor fools from Circe's black msgic. 

Thereafter, Odysseus himself would have gone deliberately to 
his death, in the Sirens’ clutches, when the enchantment of their 
singu^ fell upon his ears, had he not beforrfiand stopped his com¬ 
panions’ ears with wax snd made them bind him hand snd foot to 
the mast and enjoined upon them only to multiply his bonds if he 
besought them to release him 4 

Perhaps the hero is least heroic whbn, shipwrecked and alone, 
he is washed up on Calypso’s island and is kindly entreated by the 
Goddess^—a fairer than Penelope^—who takes him to dwell wiA 
her in her earthly paradise^ aod promises him an immortali^ of per¬ 
petual youth.^ He finds sal^ion when the nymph ceases to please 
him—when he begins to pass his nights as an unwilling lover to her 
willing arms and his days sitting on the sea^ore (as he is shown 
at his first appearance in the poem) with his eyes never dry of tears 
and his life ebbing away in lus looglng for home,* This revolt, in 
the eighth year of a passive captivity, against a state of melancholy 
ease in which he might have continued for evermore, is the inward 
release which has its external counterpart in the loterceasioa of 
Athene before the throne of Zeus and in the liberating mission 
of Hermes.** When Calypso pleads with him, at the last moment, 
to remain, Odysseus answers: 

‘"Lady Goddess, be not wroth with me for this. I, even I, know it all: 

I know out tile pnident Penelope is not to be compared with thee, in 
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Qor in stature, face to face. She is a mortaJ woroao»whUe thou an 
deatlJess and ageless. Yet aone the less 1 long and pray daily to rea^ 
my home and to behold the day of my returning. Yea, and if same God 
sh^l medc me in the wine-^ced sea, 1 vdU endure it. For I bare in 
my breast a spirit well schooled in enduring sorrovrs. Already have I 
suffered full many, and have borne the buifetings of wave and war. 
I care not if this other blow be added unto t ho se, 

When Odysseus speaks these words, be is his clear-sighted and 
indomitable self again; and nothing—not even Posei^m’s final 
stroke of malice, which the hero foresees—can prevent him from 
reaching Ithaca now. Moreover, as he knows already from the 
mouth of Teiresias’ ghost, he will not rest on his oars, even when 
he has regained his home and slain PeneIope*s suitors. Another 
journey awaits him, in which he must bear his oar on his shoulder 
and exchange the tolls and perils of the sea for those of the land.* 


The Flesh Pots of Egypt 

This moiij 'm the Hellenic story of Odysseus* return from Troy to 
Ithaca appears, in a variant form, in the Syriac story of the Chosen 
People’s exodus from Egypt to the Promised Land. The attraction 
which undermines the resolution of the Israelites during their 
wanderings in the wilderness fs not the present delight of a Lotus 
Land or a Calypso’s Isle, but a hankering after the flesh pots of 
Egypt,J which may perhaps be theirs again to-morrow if only they 
turn back now. Th^ lave no sooner crossed the sea dry-shod, and 
seen Pharaoh and his host periah in the returning waters, than they 
begin to murmur in the wilderness against Moses and Aaron: 

‘Would to God we bad died by the banH of the Lord io the Land of 
EOTt* when we sat by the flesh pots and when we did eat bread to the 
full; for ye have brought ua forth into this t^demess to kill this whole 
assembly witb hunger.^ ... 

'Wherefore u ihu that tbou hast brought us up out of Egypt, tp kill 
us and CUT children and our cattle witb tSirstP’... 

‘Ww abalJ give us flwb to eat? We remember the fish which we did 
est in Egy« freely—the cucumbera and the melons and the leeks and the 
oaiona ai^ the garlic—but now our soul ia dried away: there is oothing 
at all beside tbi« manna before our eyes.*^ 

Even when they have crossed the wilderness as safely ss they had 
crossed the sea, and stand at last on the threshold of C^aan, their 
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thoughts fly back to Egypt as they listen to the evil report of their 
spies—their sight of the Sons of Anak, the children of the giants, 
in whose presence the spies had seemed and felt like grasshoppen. 

‘And all the congregation lifted up their voice and cried; and the 
people wept that night. And all the children of Israel oiumured 
sgakst Moses and against Aaron, and the whole congregation said unto 
them: "Would God that we bad died in the Jand of Egypt) Or would 
God we bad died in this wildernessJ And wherefore hath the Lord 
br^bt us unto this land, to foil by the sword, that our wive and our 
children should be a prey? Were it not better for us to return into 
Egypt?" And they said one to another: "Let us make a captain aivi 
let us return into Egypt," 

The Chosen People are unable to enter into their inheritance until 
this haunting a^ enervating recollection of the flesh pots has been 
effoced: and it is not effaced until forty years of purgatory—spent 
in wandering over the face of the wilderness which they uve just 
put behind them in one straight and rapid trek—have brought 
the older generation to the grave and the younger generation to 
manhoods 

77u Doa^vuIAs 

These passages from myth and history surely demonstrate, 
between them, that when people are translated—whether in 'real 
life’ or in imagination—from conditions of pressure into conditions 
of ease, the effect upon their behaviour is demoralizing. It may 
perhaps be retorted that this is a truism, and that we might have 
spared ourselves the trouble of demonstrating the foct and not 
have overlooked the obvious explanatiou. The 111 effect, it may 
be argued, is a consequence of the process of transition and not a 
consequence of the condition in which the transition results. *You 
infer, from the illustrations which you have put before us, ffiat 
conditions of ease are inimical to civilization in themselves. You 
might as well argue that a full stomach is inimical to health on the 
ground that a heavy meal has been known to prove fatal to a 
starving man. You know very well that the proper treatment for 
starvation is neither to fill the patient’s empty stomach at one 
sitting nor to keep him at starvation point in perpetuity, but to 
re-accustom him to taking a normal amount of nourishment by 
increasing his ration gradually. The disastrous effect of the heavy 
meal upon the health of the starving man was due not to any inherent 
fault in the quantity of the fuU ration, but solely to the ra^ abrupt^ 
ness with which it was administered/ In order to meet dus 

’ Nueaben rn. 1—4. 
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cridcism, we must turn to the second of the two sirustions which 
we have distinguished above—the situation of people in an easy 
environment who have never, so far as is known, been exposed to 
any other environment since their pre-human ancestors became 
men. In this case, the factor of transition is eliminated and we are 
enabled to study the effect of easy conditions in the absolute. 

Here is an authentic picture of it from Nyasaland, as seen by a 
Wcatem observer, nearly half a century ago, in the early <%5 of 
‘the opening-up of Alrica*; 


Hidden away in these endless forests, like birds' neats in a wood, in 
termr of one another, and of their common foe, the slaver, are amah 
native villages; and here in bis virgin simplicity dwells Primaeval Man, 
without cIoAea, without civilisation, without leamiog, without religion 
—the genuine child of Nature, thoughtless, careless, and conteoted. 

man is apparently quite happy; he haa practically no wants. Ooe 
stick, pointed, makes him a spear; two sticks rubbed together make him 
a fire; fifty sticks tied together make him a house. baric he peels 
from them makes his clothes; the fruits which bang on them form his 
food. It is perfectly astonishing, when one thinb of ii, what Nature can 
do for the anunai-man, to see with what small coital after all a human 
bang can getthrough the World. I once saw an African buried. Accord¬ 
ing to the custom of his tribe, his entire earthly possessions—and he was 
M average commoner—were buried tritb him. Into the grave, after the 
body, was lowered the -dead maa^a pipe, then a rough knife (ben a 
mud bowl, and last his bow and arrows—the bowstring cut through the 
TOddle, a Wuchi^ symbol that its work was done. That was all. Four 
Items, as ^ auctioneer would say, were the whole belongings for half a 
century of this human being. No man knows what a man is till he has 
seen what a man can be without, and be withal a man. That Is to say no 
how gr«t Man is till be has seen how small he haa been once. 

Jne African la often blamed for being lazy, but it is a misuse of words 
He does not need to work; with so bountiful a Nature round him it 
w^d be gratuitous Co work- And his indolence, therefore, as it is 
^led, la juat as much a part of himself aa his flat nose, and as little 
blameworthy a slowness in a tortoise. The feet is, Africa is a nation of 
the unemployed. 

'This coinplctco« however, will be a sad drawback to development. 
Alre^y It is found difficult to create new wanu; and when labour is 
^uired, and you have already paid your man a yard of calico and a 
stnng of beach, you have nothing in your possession to bribe him to 
another hands Nothing almost that you have would be the 
slightest use to Kim ,.. ' 

•A fine-looking people, quiet and domestic, their life-history from the 
^e to grave is of the utmost simplicity. Too ill armed to hunt, 
^7 live all but exclusively on a vegeubfe diet. A small part of the year 
toey depend, like the monkeys, upon wild fruits and herbs; but the 
staple food IS a small tasteless millet-seed which they grow in gardens. 
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crush in a mortar» and stir with water into a thick porridge. Twice a 
day, nearly aJl the year round, each man stuffs himself with this coarse 
and tasteless dough, shovelling it into his mouth in handfuls, and con- 
sumiog ac a sitring s pile the sin of an ant-heap. His one occupation is to 

C this millet, and bis gardening is a curiosity. Selecting a spot io the 
t, he climbs a tree, and with a small hoine*iiiade axe lops off the 
branches one by one. He then wades through the liner to the next tree, 
and hacks it to pieces also, leaving the Cruu standing erect Upon all 
the trees vrithin a circle of thirty or forty yards' diameter l^ axe works 
shnilar havoc, til! the ground stands breast-high in leaves and branches. 
Next, the whole is set 00 hre and burnt to a^es. Then, when the ^t 
rains moistea the hard ground and wash the fertile chemical corutltuents 
of the ash into the soil, be attacks It vrith his hoe, drops in a few hand¬ 
fuls of cnlUet, and the year’s work is over. But a few weeks off and on 
are required for these operations, and he may go to sleep till the rains are 
over, assured of a crop which never fails, which ia never poor, and which 
will last him till the rains return again. 

^Between the acts he does nothing but lounge and sleep; his wife, or 
wives, are the millers and bakers; they work hard to prepare his food, 
and are rewarded by having to take their own meals ap^, for no African 
would ever demean bimsw by eating with a woman. 1 have tried to 
think of somethbg else that these people habitually do, but their 
vacuous life leaves nothing more to teU.’^ 


This piece of first-hand testimony to the ^os and behaviour of 
Mon in an easy environment has been chosen for quotatiozi here 
because of Che remarkable sharpness of vision and depth of in^gbe 
which the witness displays; but of course his evidence does not 
stand alone. It could be supported, if that were necessary, by other 
modem Western evidence, ranging in Time over the four centuries 
chat have elapsed since Western Man first began to take the whole 
World for his Held, and ranging in Space over all parts of the 
World where he has found primitive societies stilT surviving.’ 
From the opposite excremicy of Tropical Africa, we could cite 
similar descriptions of the life of the Dinka and the ShiUuk—a life 
which exhibits to-day, like some specimen in 'a living museum’, che 
circumstances in which the fatben of the Egyptiac Civilization 
were living before they responded to the challenge of desiccation 
and plunged into the jungle-swamp of the Lower Nile Valley,’ 


* DruenfflAed, H.; Trtpieal Afriee (LooU»a iSSS, Hedder and Stouihtoo), pp. js-S 
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Again, this T^ical African evideoce could be reinforced by 
records of primitive tropical life in distant longitudes: in Amasonia’ 
or in Melanesia. > All this modern Weatem evidence is readily 
accessible; and for this reason we will hold it in reserve and will 
close our review of the effect of easy conditions in the absolute (aa 
distinrt from the effect of easy conditions succeeding to difficult 
conditions, which we have examined already) by citing a descrip¬ 
tion of Hellenic authorship, albeit rhU description is only given at 
second hand and has manifestly been enriched by certain legendary 
touches. Here is Herodotus’s account of a people called the Ai^ip- 
paei who were to be found at the farthest extremity, as it stood in 
his day, of the trade-route leading from the Greek sertlemenis on 
the north coast of the Black Sea north-eastward into the interior of 
the great Eurasian Steppe 

'Up to this point, the whole of the country that I have descrUsed is 
plaio-Iand wth a deep soil, but from this point onwards it is broken 
wunay and the soil is atony. If you cross this brokers country—and 
there is a great stretch of it--you come to the foothills of lofty moun¬ 
tains; and these foothiUa are inhabited by people wbo are all bald from 
binh, men and women alike. They also have snub noses and bushy 
beards, and a language of their own, though they wear S^iao clothes' 
and they live off trees. The tree off which they live is called the Poniictm 
It IS just about the sj?e of a fig-tree, and it bean a fruit the sire of a bean 
jnth a stone m it. When the fruit ripens, thej bag it in cloths, and then 
It exudes a tijtck black substance which is calfed asef^. This they either 
suck or drink mixed with milk, while from the thick dregs they make 
^es and use these for solid food- They have not much livestock 
beouse there is not any good pastureland there; but every roan lives 
un-^ his tree. In the winter he covers in the tree with a tent of close 
white felt; in the summer he lives under the tree in the open These 
I^le arc not iU-ireated by anybody. They arc left in peace because 
ttey are regarded as holy, and they possess no arms- Their neighbours 
bring their disputes to them for arbitration, and anyone who takes 
ssylum with them is safe from injury.'^ 

This Hellenic description of primitive life in Central Asia and 
the foregoing Western description of primitive life in Central 
Africa give, between them, a clear picture of how Man does live 
where he has never been exposed to a challenge either from the 

^ enVtfoi»m*nt in ths Ansion 
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physical or from the human environment. He vegetates, quite 
comforubly and happily, in a state of lethargy; and, to all appear¬ 
ance, he might continue to vegetate in perpetuity, were he not on 
the point of being exposed to a formidable chilenge from the 
human environment at last, 

This imminent challenge is portended in the very fact that his 
manner of life has come under the observation of one of those 
energetic societies that are in process of civilisation; for his 
encounter with these importunate strangers will not end in a 
mere platonic acquaintance. They observe in order to take action; 
and, when once die explorer has crossed the primitive's thr&hold, 
the trader and the missionary and the soldier are sure to follow in 
quick succession at the explorer’s heels. The primitive’s isolation 
is terminated, his peace is broken, his comfort and happiness are 
replaced by a consciousness of pressure and a feeling of aiudety. 
In fact, he is confronted by a challenge under which it is impossible 
for his lethargy to persist. The lethargy may pass into death or it 
may pass into action, but on either alternative it will pass away. 

The possible alternative outcomes of collisions betwm primitive 
societies and societies in process of civillaatlon are examined in 
later parts of this Study. ’ In this place we are concerned solely with 
the state in which the primidve societies are found existii^ at the 
moment when the first contact cakes place. This state makes a pro¬ 
found impression upon the intruders because there Is an extreme 
contrast between the two colliding ways of lif^bctwecn the Sthos 
of people who have been shelter^ from challenges hitherto by an 
easy environment and the Schos of people who have been cballeoged 
and have responded victoriously, 't'his impression works so power¬ 
fully upon the intruders’ emotions and imagination chat it issues in 
mythology. 

The classic Hellenic exposition of the myth is the fable of the 
Lotus Eaters, which we have quoted already apropos of the effect 
of the lotus fruit upon Odysseus’ companions.’ A classic Western 
exposition is ‘The Ilistocy of the Great and Famous Nation of the 
Doasyoulikes, who came away from the Country of Hardwork 
because they wanted to play on the Jews' Harp all day long'. In 
Charles Kingsley's fable, an IrDpiovident people who persist in 
living a life primitive ease in an earthly paradise overshadowed 
by the eruptive crater of Etna, pay the penalty by degenerating 
into Tropical African gorillas. This is the com^cmem to another 
Western fable which we have dealt with in an earlier chapter 'J 

‘ vd. v.pp. fM iftftrrVlII; 
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‘The History of that Virtuous and Provident Creature Nordic 
Man, who followed the retreating Ice Cap because he wanted to 
harden hia Moral Fibre.’ In the Western version of the myth, 
which these two fables convey between them, the clear vision of the 
primitive ^os in an easy environment, which we find in the verse 
of Homer and the prose of Herodotus, is obscured by the mists of 
self-righteousness and self-interest. Yet these blemishes are irrele¬ 
vant to our present purpose; and, if wc consent for the moment to 
ignore them, we may perceive, underlying th?m, the philosophic 
truth which we have studied in the Syriac fable of the Gard^ of 
Eden.* The same philosophic truth is mirrored m the fable of the 
Lotus Eaters. Id fact, the objective view of the primidve Sthos in 
easy circumstances is found, when we abstract it,‘ to be substan¬ 
tially the same in the minds of the Western and the Hellenic 
observer. Alike, they see that the primitive environment presents 
the sharpest contrast to their own; they see that there is a corre¬ 
sponding contrast between the ^thos which has been induced in the 

^' See II. C (U) (SJ wH. i, pp, ebore, for a djsemilen ef the fibie of the 
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primitive by his easy circumstances and the kh« which has been 
induced by a strenuous life in themselves; they see that the primi- 
tive will not and cannot ever join them In running the race of 
civiliaation^ so long as an easy environment continues to shield 
him from the necessiQ^; and finally they see that they themselves, 
if they succumb to this insidious environment, will cease to run 
with patience the race that is set before them. 

11. THE STIMULUS OF HARD COUNTRIES 
A PIm of Pperonbnr 

We tavt now perhaps established decisively the truth that ease 
ia uliinicaJ to dv^zadon. The results of our investigation up to 
this point app^ to warrant the proposition that, the greater the 
ease of the environment, the weaker the stimulus towards civillza* 
don which that environment administers to Man. Can we now 
proceed one step farther? Are we warranted in formulating, in 
equally simple and abstract terms, the inverse proposition that the 
stimulus towards civilization grows stronger in proportion aa the 
environment grows more difficult? Let ua put this second pro¬ 
position to the test by our now well-tried empirical method. Let us 
review first the evidence in favour of the proposition and then the 
evidence against it, and see what inference emerges. Evidence 
indicating ^t the dilficulty and the stimulus of an environment are 
apt to increase paripatsu is not hard to lay hands upon. Rather, we 
are likely to be embarrassed by the weal^ of illustrations that leap 
to the mind. Most of these illustratioiis present themselves In the 
fonn of comparisons. Let us begin by sonit^ out our Ulustrationa 
into two gnraps in which the points of comparison relate to tiie 
physical environment and to the human environment respectively; 
and let us first consider the physical group. It subdivides itself into 
two categories: comparisons between die respective stimulaCiag 
effects of physical environments which present different degrees of 
difficulty; and comparisons between the respective stimulating 
effects of old ground and new ground, apart from the inninslc 
nature of the terrain. 

TTie Y€}hw Piver and IhA Yangtse 

Let US compare, for example, the different degrees of difficulty 
which ate presented respectively by the lower valleys of the Yellow 
River and the Yangtse—starting in either case from the point 
where the river issues from its last gorge in order (0 flow the rest of 
its way through open country to the coast. 

The primeval state of the lower section of the Yellow River 
' Fw Ail owtspher, »«« II. C (ii) (0) J, *«(. i, pp. <33-4, above. 
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VaJIey U vividly described in a passage from the worit of a dis¬ 
tinguished SinoJogist which has b^n quoted in an earlier chapter. ^ 
When Man fuat took this watery chaos in hand, the river was not 
navigable at any season; in the winter it was either froaen or 
choked with floating ice; the melting of this ice in the spring pro¬ 
duced devastating annuaJ floods Which repeatedly changed the 
river’s course by carving out new channels, while the old channels 
turned into jungle-covered swamps. This waa the state of the 
river as Man Hrst found it; and to-day, when some three or four 
thousand years of human effort have drained the swamps and have 
confined ^e main channel of the river between embankments, the 
devastating action of the floods has not been eliminated. The 
visitations have merely been reduced in frequency^>nly to ravage 
the works of Man with greater violence and over a wider range 
when they do occur. 

The flood-waters of the Yellow River which, in the state of 
Nature, used to spread themselves annually over the plains, now in 
normal years travel harmlessly between embankments from the 
exit of the gorges to the sea; but, like Gods restrained by human 
impiety from satisfying their lust to destroy, these floods, in 
passing, prepare for a future revenge. They pile up trouble for 
Man in the literal sense by depositing the silt which they have 
brought down from the mountains as they slacken speed and move 
on sluggishly over the flat river-bed to which, in their lower course, 
the embankments now confine them. Year by year, as the deposits 
accumulate, the level of this river-bed rises above the level of the 
fields on dtber side; year by year, the people raise the he^ht of 
the embankments, to prevent the flood-waters from spilling over. 
Yet at last there comes a point at which the level of the river-bed is 
so high shove the level of the surrounding country that no heighten¬ 
ing or thickening of the embankments avails any longer to lend 
them the requisite resisting power; and then, in some year of high 
flood, the imprisoned river savagely bursts its banks and engulfs 
a whole countryside, obliterating the fields and sweeping away the 
buildings and drowniag the live stock and the population. Since 
the history of the r^on began to be recorded, these periodic 
inuadations have occurred innumerable times; and on several 
occasions the river has changed its course completely. At the 
present moment it debouches Into the Gulf of Chihli near the mid¬ 
point of its south-western coast, almost opposite the tip of the 
Liaotung Peninsula; in the prehistoric age it debouched at the 
north-weat comer of the Gulf through the bed in which the Pei-ho 
River flows to-day;* but during the intervening three or four 
• See 11. C <u) (t> 3. voJ. I, pp. )iS-u. ebeve. » Op. elt., lev. dt. 
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millcmua it ha played greater va^es than this. than a 
century ago it was not debouching into the Gulf of Chihli at all. 
It was only the inundation of 1852 that diverted the river back into 
the Gulf from a channel debouching, south of the Shanmg 
Peninsula, direct into the Yellow Sea; and this was not the mat 
time on record that the Yellow River had switched its course from 
one side of the Shantung Pemnsula to the other. 

A remarkable contrast to this is prcswited by the lower valley of 
the Yangtse. The Lower Yangtse drains a basin where the land is 
potentially no less fertile than the northern plains and whw 
agriculture has not to labour, as it labours there, under the twofold 
scourge of flood and drought. The Yangtse sometimes emulates^ 
northern brother in inundating his human neighbours' fields,* but 
he never refuses to bear their craft upon his waters.* 

Such are the respective characters of the two great rivers, as they 
were in the beginning and as they arc to-day, And where did the 
Sinic avilizatioa come to birth? On the banks of the graaous 
Yangtse-kiang or on those of the decnonic Hwang-ho? We know 
that it came to birth on the banks of the Hwang-ho, and that tM 
Lower Yangtse Valley was not brought within the ambit of the 
Sinic Society until after the Sinic Civiliaation had broken 
and had entered upon a Time of Troubles which was the hrst 
phase of its decline. 


Chimu <md Valparaiso 

Again, on what section of the Pacific Coast of South ^enca 
did the Andean Civilisation come to birth ? Not on that Central 

« A wMk kftM tbftK Ud bten wn*«o in «1 the ywf »y3»^ 
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Chilean section which enjoys such a generous rain6all that the 
Spanish explorers saluted an earthly pandise^ValparaUo—in the 
first of these green valleys which rqoiced their eyes after their long 
journey down the parched brown coast which they had to traverse 
farther north. The Andean Civilisation came to birth on the North 
Peruvian section of the coast—described in a passage which has 
been quoted above'—where Man has to fight a perpetual battle 
with the desert and must water bis fields, whidi the sky will not 
Mvacer for him, by his own hard labour: the spade-work of digging 
and maintaining innumerable Irrigation-channels. Chile was not 
bro^ht within the ambit of the Andean Society until the Andean 
Ovilization had reached an advanced stage in its decline. Chile 
was one of the last conquests of the Empire of the Incas^hc 
Andean universal state—and even then the Incas were concent to 
leave the greater part of fertile Chile beyond their southern fron¬ 
tier, which they drew along the line of the River Maule. The Incas 
were at home on the Andean Plateau, to which the coastal civilisa¬ 
tion had spread ac an early date In its gro^vth. And on wbac section 
of the plateau did this civilization secure its first foothold ? Neither 
on the section which was nearest to its primary home in the coastal 
valleys of Chimu, nor yet on the northwly section (In the territory 
of the modem Latin Republic of Colombia} where ^e altitudes arc 
oomparadveN low and the valleys open and the climate genial. 
The ruins of Tiahuanaco testify that the first foothold of civiliza- 
don on the plateau w*a3 in the upland basin of Lake Titicaca—a 
region which was hardly nearer to the primary home of the Andean 
Civilizadon in one dlrecdon than the upper basin of the Magdalena 
River was in the other, while In soil and climate It was manifestly 
less inviting.* 

Ltmimds and Highlands in Guatemala 
Again, which face of Central America was It that saw the birth 
of the Mayan Citdllzadon } Not the Pacific face, where a reladvely 
high altitude co-operates with a reladvely low rain^ to liberate 
a strip of country from the pall of tropical forest whi^ smothers 
the Atlantic lowlands.* 

• Sm II, C (li) rt> », Tb!. I, ftft, *bov*. 

1 See the deMripaen thcTibeen fiuin wUeb bu been qudttd in 1, p. 399 , 

• beve P«r the biiih-pluea of the Andeen CiviJisati«n, end the c 0 une of io expension 
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When the SpenUrds arrived, they took to these open healthy 
CentiaJ American uplands overlookii^ the Pacific—an earthly 
paradise in the Tropics—as decidedly as they took to Chilean 
Valparaiso at the far extremity of their conquests in the New World. 
It was here that they planted their Central American settlements, 
working their way up the Pacific coast from the point where they 
bestrode the Isthmus of Panama as far as the present frontier 
between Guatemala and Mexico. On the other band, they made 00 
serious attempt to occupy the Atlantic coast of Cwtral America 
between their settlements on the Isthmus and their settlements in 
Yucatan. The tropical forest in the hinterland deterred them, 
though this coast lay almost within sight of their island possessions 
in the Antilles and though the opening up of coast and hinterland 
would have shortened appreciably the len^ of Chejoumey between 
the Spanish settlements on the Pacific face of Central America and 
the mother country. In spite of that, the Spaniards abandoned 
this Atlantic coast to Indigenous Indians and to English interlopeia,* 
and were content to leave the communicatlofis between Spain and 
the Spanish settlements on the Pacific coast to follow the round* 
about route across the Isthmus. The situation has not changed 
substantially since the Spanish Empire in the New World has dis¬ 
appeared. Though five out of the six republics which are its 'su> 
cessor-states' in Central America possess Atlantic seaboards, the 
beat-developcd districts and the principal centres of population are 
still to be found on the uplands overlooking tlie Pacific where the 
Spaniards first made themselves at home. In 1933* there were still 
no more than two lines of railway spanning Central America from 
coaat to coast between the Isthmus of Panama and the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec; and in 1927 the capital cl^ of at lease one republic 
was still cut off from its Atlantic Uttoral by a barrier of virgin and 
virtually impassable jungle.^ 

The contrast between the eagerness and promptness with which 
the Spaniards took to the open highlands overlooking the Pacific 
coast of Central America and the almost complete failure of the 
colonists and tlieir successors, over a period of more than four 

* An utuumcmIuI ictonpt cn founa • PuAttn colonr oQthe UeCof SuBCataLu 
Pr««id«K«. off ‘tbc Moa^utw Co«i\ nt* 4 e in a.o, <630 {m« Nevton, A. P.: Th 4 
Aetivida «/ fnflu* A^rtw (N«« Hi wo :si4^ Ytl« timwmiy Pmk)), 
•o 4 the OTtUhQowfltfMiu eondotw 4 ie cliijn i preceetortte over the Moairuho Ickduaa 
till iSsj. AAer th« aequuicien of Jur^ta, the Efifliili eecured • f 09 ti(W«A iMtbu 
•eetien of this eout vbkh hM now biooms the Crows Coloe? of Bneib HoDdunt. 

> The Konb Amerkw enteimon, Mr. Hntry L. Siiizwon, when be wu ei Mirufuo. 
tbe apetkl «| Nitanfiio. io >927, found that ‘the Atlandc co«m of NKenavo ««• 
diiMst from tM much fcM thin >00 milMta the c«ow fii«i. but It takes les^rtofet (her* 
than to SO from Near York to San Fcsnewco, and the only w» of faioa by ees 
thfotifB the Panvna CSnaJ, unleie oat waa wilJin| to tnvel on feet through the luagte 
o( to feUcw down e crepial rtvar in a canoe*. rStitasos, H. L.: AnencoH Pmiqi im 
NkafOiM (New York 19s?, Serfener), p. 47.] 
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centuries^ to open up the Atlantic coast with its hinterland of 
tropical forest, gives some measure of the difference in the degree 
of the difficulty which these two neighbouring but very diverse 
regions oppose respectively to Man when he attempts to break 
them In. V^ere was it, then, that the oldest indigenous civilization 
of the New World came to birth? On the Central American 
uplands or in the Central American forests? We know that the 
Mayan Civilization came to birth in the forests and that, even when 
it spread, its line of expansion was not southwards into the adjoin¬ 
ing uplands but northwards into the Yucatan Peninsub and on to 
the Mexican Plateau. It was in those quarters, and not on the 
southern uplands, that the two later dviUzadons which were 
related to the Mayan Civilizstion arose in their turn. Apparently 
the easily accessible Central American uplands were never occupied 
by any civilization until the Spaniards came to take possession of 
them from the other side of the Atlantic. The indigenous dvilUa- 
tions were as persistent in shunning the uplands as the intrusive 
civilization has been in shunning the forests. Then were the Mayas 
blind and the Spaniards sharp-sighted? We have only to compare 
the respective acbievemencs in Central America of the Mayan 
Civilization on the one hand and of the Spanish version of our 
Western Civilization on the other in order to realize that the forests 
in which the Mayan Civilization came to birth surpass in two 
respects the uplands on which our Western CivUizadon has been 
propagated. They not only surpass them in the degree of the 
difluuity which they oppose to human efforts; they surpass them 
no less in the degree of the response which they have evoked from 
human beings who have made the effort to grapple with them.^ 

The A«ge<m CoasU and iJuir Conimental Hinterlands 
Again, the unusual difficulty presented by the Aegean arcs, in 
which the Minoan and the Hellenic Civilization successively came 
to birth, becomes fully apparent only when the area is viewed in 
its geo(fTaphical setting, against the foil provided by the regions 
round about. 1 can testify to this from personal experience. On 
my first tdsit to the Aegean, I came and went by sea; and, as 
always, ffte sea-voyage had the psychological effect of fixing a great 
mental gulf between its termini. The contrast between the physical 
features of Greece and those of England was of course obvious; 
but on both the journey out and the journey back the abrupt transi¬ 
tion from the one country to the other made it impossible to 
* This midaae* 6f ihe forsac^ t6«Rr* «f the Mayin Civiliuiion by th« SMnisb 
cekiokn in C<fitnl Arecric* msy b« tempnred mtb the eveidenee el the lonner umiii 
tM Indie CivUiiabeA in Cerm by the 8«oni»b ind £naliib pteaien. ] I. D (i). 
pp. S- 7 , ebore.) !n both inittMee. the letier^day WeeMin hauwn cheK the eofter— 
end leu (timuUtinf—optien. 
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appredace this obvious matter of fact imaguiatively. On my second 
visit to the Aegean, I again arrived by aea; but this time I broke 
my &uy in Athens by making three reconnaissances into regions 
just outside the Aegean area. First I went to Smyrna and made 
expeditions from tliere rail up country into the interior of 
Anatolia; next I went to ^nstantinople and made other expedi¬ 
tions into Anatolia ftom that quarter; and then, before coming 
home, I went to Salonica and made an expedition from there into 
the interior of Macedonia. Finally, I returned to England by the 
overland route, travelling in the same railway-carriage, without a 
change, from Constantinople to Calais. Thus, in the course of this 
visit, I travelled overland, out of the Aegean area into the regions 
round about, in four differ^it directions; and each time, in every 
direction, I found myself travelling out of country that was bare, 
barren, rocky, mountainous, and broken into fragments by the 
estranging sea, into country that was greener and richer and 
softer—country in which mountain-ranges were replaced by 
rolling hills, and sea-fUlcd gul^ and straits by broad cultivable 
river-valleys. The cumulative effect of these contrasts upon the 
observer's imagination was very powerful. On dus comparative 
view, the Aegean area showed itself in its true colours as a region 
of unusual difficulty, not only by contrast with England or with the 
other Transalpine countries of Europe, but by contrast with every 
region adjoining it In this light, I realised the deep meaning of the 
words which Herodotus puts into the mouth of the Spartan exile 
Dimaratus in a colloquy with the Great King Xerxes: 'kelJas has a 
foster-sister Poverty wbo never leaves her; but sbe has brou^t in 
a guest in the shape of Virtue, the child of Wisdom and Law; and 
by Virtue's aid Hellas keeps Poverty at bay and Servitude likewise.' ‘ 

Aitica and Boeotia 

Similar contrasts in the physical environment, capped by corre¬ 
sponding contrasts in the local variety of civilization, may be 
observed in the interior of the Aegean area itself. For instance, if 
one travels by train from Athens along the railway which eventually 
leads, throu^ Salonica, out of the Aegean area into the heart of 
Europe, one passes, on the hrst stage of the journey, through a 
stret^^ of country which gives to Central or Western European 
eyes an anticipatory glimpse of familiar scenery. After the train has 
been climbing slowly for hours round the eastern flanks of Mount 
Fames through a typical Aegean landscape of stunted pines and 
jagged limestone crags, the traveller is astonished to And himself 

• H«nsd«ui, Book VII, ch. w». The < 3 »ek wxi ij: TgtcvAj «V *ot« 
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being rattled down into a lowland country of gently undulating 
deep-soiled ploughlands. He might imagine that he had just 
crossed the Austro-German frontier on the railway between Inns- 
bnick and Munich; the northern aspect of Fames and CithaerSn, 
which he now views at a distance across this lowland foreground, 
might be the northernmost range of the Tyrolese Alps. Of course 
this landscape is a 'sport’. He will not see the like again until he 
has put Nish behind him some thirty-six hours later and is 
descending the Lower Valley of the Morava towards the Middle 
Danube; and that makes this anticipatory patch of Bavaria-in- 
Greece so much the more striking. 

What was this odd piece of country called during the lifetime of 
the Hellenic Civilization? It was called Boeotia; and in Heilenic 
minds the word ‘Boeotian’ had a quite distinctive connotation. It 
stood for an ethos which was rustic, stolid, unimaginative, brutal— 
an Sthos out of harmony with the prevailing genius of the HeUcnic 
culture. This discord between the Boeotian ^thos and Hellenism 
was accentuated by the fact that just behind the range of Cithaerbn, 
and just round the comer of Fames where the railway winds its way 
nowadays, lay Attica ‘the Hellas of Hellas': the country whose 
tthos was the quintessence of Hellenism lying cheek by jowl with 
the country whose €thos affected nonnal Heilenic sensibilities like 
a jarring note. The contrast was summed up in piquant phrases: 
‘Boeotian Swine’ and ‘Attic Salt’. 

The point of interest, for the purpose of our present study, is 
that this cultural contrast, which impressed itself so vividly on the 
ancient HeUcnic consciousness, was geographically coincident with 
in equally striking contrast in the physical environment which 
already existed then and which still survives to-day to impress 
^ pacing Wt&um railway-traveUer. For Attica is 'the Hellas of 
Hellss' not only in her soul but m her physique. She stands to 
the other countries of the Aegean as those Aegean countries stand 
to the regions around. If you approach Greece by sea from the 
west and enter through the avenue of the Corinthian Gulf, you may 
flatter yourself that your eye has grown accustomed to the Greek 
landscape—beautiful and forbidding at once—before the view is 
shut out by the banks of the Corinth Canal. Yet when your 
steamer emerges from the cutting through the Isthmus to plough 
^geaft waters at last, you will still be shocked, in the Saronic Gulf, 

an austerity of landscape for which the scenery on the other 
Side of the Isthmus has not fully prepared you; and this austerity 
attons jcs climax when you round the comer of SaUmis and see the 
land of Attica spread out before your eyes up to the summits of 
Pentelicus and Hymettus. 
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In Attica, with her abnormally light and stony soil* the process 
Called denudation, which BoeotU has escaped down to this day, 
was already complete in Plato’s time, as whocss the Attic philo¬ 
sopher's own graphic account of it 

'CoQtemporary Attica inay accurately be described as a mere'relic of 
the original country, aa 1 ^lall proceed 10 explain. In configuration, 
Attica consist entirely of a long peninsula protruding from the mass of 
the continent into the sea, and the surrouDding marioe basin is knowo 
to shelve steeply round the whole coastline. In consequence of the 
succesuve violent deluges which have occurred within the past 9,000 
years (die Interval which separates our own times from the period with 
which we are dealing), there has been a constant movement of soil away 
from the high altitudes; and, owing to the shelving relief of the coast, 
this soil, instead of laying down alluvium, as it do« ehewhere, to any 
appre^ble extent, hu been perpetually deported in the dwp sea 
round the periphery of the country or, in other words, lost; 10 that 
Attica has undergone the process observable in small islands, and what 
remains of her substance Is like the skeleton of s body emaciated by 
disease, as compared with her original nlief, All the rich, soft soil has 
moulted away, leaving a country of skin and booes. At the period, 
however, with which we are dealing, when Attica was still intact, whac 
are now her mountains were lofty, soil'Clad hills; her so-called shingle^ 
plains of the present day were full of rich soil; and her mountains were 
iieaviJy afforested^a fact of which there are still visible traces. There 
are mountains in Attica which can now keep nothing but bees, but which 
were clothed, not $0 very long ago, with fine trees producing timber 
suitable for roofing the largest building; the roofs hewn from this 
timber are still in existence. There were also many lofty cultivated 
trees, while the country produced boundless pasture for cstde. The 
aonusl supply of rainfsh was not lost, as ic is at preseol, through being 
allowed to ^ow over the denuded surface into the sea, but was received 
by the country, in all its sbundance, into her bosom, where she stored it 
in her impervious potter’s earth and so was able to discharge the drainage 
of the heights into the hollows io the form of springs and rivers with an 
abundant volume and a wide territorial distribution. The shrines that 
survive to the present day on the rites of extinct water-supplies are 
evidence for the correctness of my present hypothesis.'' 

What did the Atheokns do with their poor country when she 
lost the buxomoess of her Boeotian youth ? We know that they did 
the things which made Athens 'the education of Hellas’.* When 
the pastures of Attica dried up and her ploughlands wasted away, 
her people turned ^om the common pursuits of stock-breeding and 
grain-growing to devices that were all their own: oUve-cultivation 

> Pkto.Cnrw, xtt a-o. 
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&nd the exploitation of the subsoil. The giadous tree of Athena 
not only keeps alive but flourishes on the bare rock. Yet Man 
cannot Jive ty olive-oil alone. To make a living from his olive- 
groves, the Athenian must exchange Attic oil for Scythian grain. 
To place his oil on the Scythian market, he must pack it in ^are 
and ship it overseas—necessities which called into existence the 
Attic potteries and the Attic merchant-marine,' and also the Attic 
silver-mines, since international trade demands a money economy 
and thus stimulates an exploration of the subsoil for prcdous 
metals as well as for potter’s earth. Finally, all these things to¬ 
gether—exports, industries, merchant ships, and money—required 
the protection and defrayed the upkeep of a navy, Thus the 
denudation of their soil in Attica stimulated the Athenians to 
acquire the command of the sea from one end of the Aegean to the 
other, and beyond; and therewith the riches which they had lost 
were recovered a hundredfold. This effect of Athenian sea-power 


• In tho jtu 1921, the writcc of thii SmAy Wuted « medMA Orthodot Chratun 
eoDinuiyry tn the A«^n *«* in whoae life the oUw wee then pkyine the nme oen 
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ha« been vividly painted by an anonymous Athenian writer 0/ the 
generation before Plato’s: 

'Bad harveats due to atmospheric conditions fall with crushing weight 
upon even the strongest land-powers, while $ea-powera surmount them 
earily. Bad harvests are never of world-wide inddeoce, aod therefore 
the masters of the sea are always able to draw upon regions in which the 
harvest has been abundant. If 1 may venture to descend to minor details, 
1 may add that the commaod of the aea has enabled the Athenians... 
to discover reftnements of luxury through their extensive foreign 
relations. Eve^ delicacy of Sidly, Italy, Cyprus, Egypt, Lydia, the 
Black Sea, the Peloponnese or any other oount^ has been accumulated 
on a dngle spot in virtue of the command of the sea,... Moreover, the 
Athenians are the only nation, Hellenic or non-Hellenic, that is In a 
position to accumulate wealth. If a country happens to be rich in ship- 
timber, what market la there for It, If It falls to conciliate the masters of 
the sea? Similarly, if a country happens to be rich in Iron, copper or 
flax, what market is there for it, if it falls to find favour In the same 
quarter? But these are precisely the raw materials out of which I con¬ 
struct my sbips-'dmber coming from one source, iron from a second, 
copper from a third, hemp &om a fourth, flax from a fifth. In addition, 
they will refuse to licence cKo export cd these commodities to other 
markets or—'those who choose to oppose our wishes shall be excluded 
from the seal Thus I, who produce not one of these conmoditiee in my 
home territory, possess them ail by way of the sea, while no other 
countiy possesses any two of them simultaneously.’' 

But these riches of the sea—riches beyond tbe dream of the 
Boeotian ploughman whose deep-soiled fields had never failed him 
~were merely the economic foundation for a political s^d artistic 
and Intellectual culture which made Athens ’the education of 
Hellas* and ’Attic Salt’ the antithesb of Boeotian anlmali^. On 
the political plane, the Athenian industrial and sea-faring popula¬ 
tion constituted the electorate of the Athenian democracy, while 
Attic trade and sea-power provided tbe framework for that inter¬ 
national association of Aegean city-states which took shape in the 
Delian League under Atheoian auspices. On the artistic plane, 
the prosperity of the Attic potteries gave the Attic vaae-painter the 
opportunity which he used for creating a new form of b^uty; and 
the extinction of the Artie forests compelled Athenian architecta to 
translate their work from the medium of timber into the medium 
of atone, and so led them on to create the Parthenon instead of 
resting oontent with the commonplace log-house which Man 
has always built in every place where tall trees grow,* On the 

« Athtimin hUttia {'AibcoUn jBiUuitiom'), tiiad V 7 Kaimka, 

E. (Lcpxic X9:3, Teuhocf), ch. s. 
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in^Iectu^ plane, to <^uota our anonymous Athenian observer 
once again, 

‘cbeir fafntl iarify ... with ettry language spoken under the Sun has 
enabled the Atbeniaoa to select tlM expression from that language and 
this from the other, ^th the result that—in contrast to other H^enes, 
who, as a general ^e, preserre their local dialect, life and eostune— 
the Athenians refoiee in a cosmopolitan civilization for which the entire 
Hellenic and non-Hell^c worl^ have been laid under contribution.’ 
This Attic culture did, indeed, gather the whole ofthe contemporary 
Kelieoic culture into itself, in order to transcnic it to posterity 
seasoned with the ‘Attic Salt* and ennobled by the Attic impress. 

Chaicidiei and Sowtia 

The contrast between Boeocia and Attica is not the only illuscra* 
tion of our theme which the Aegean area has bequeathed from the 
age when it was the theatre of H^enic history. Boeotia had another 
neighboxir, Chaids: a closer neighbour than Athens, though divided 
from Boeotia by the sea. The city of Chalcis stood on the Euboean 
shore of the Straits—so narrow that at times they have been spanned 
by a bridge—which run between the Island of Euboea and the 
Boeotian mainland. In the Euboean hinterland of Chalcis City, 
and within the frontiers of the Chalddian State, lay the Lelantlne 
Plain. And this Chaleidlan campagna was not like the 'bad lands’ 
of Ladum or Attica. It was as good a ploughland as Boeotia itself; 
but, imfortuaately—or fortuna^y—fbrthc Chalcidiana, the Ldan- 
tine Plain was narrow; and hence, while the Boeotian farmers were 
still Andi^g land for the plough, enough and to spare, without 
looking beyond their borders, the Chalddian fanners—brought up 
short, on their island, by tbe predpitous Banks of the towering 
pe^ of Dirphys—were stimulated to search for ^esh ploughlands 
abroad. Ttie waters of the Euripus Straits, which washed the 
foot of their dey walls, offered the Chalcidiatis a sea^passage for 
their voyages of e?q>loration. Sailing out into the Aegean and 
beyond it, th^ took to the land again wherever they found anotiier 
Lelantine Plain awaiting the Chalddian plough with a native popu- 
lation incompetMt to Imld its own against Chalddian colomst. 
Sailing north and east, they founded a new Chalddicft on the 
coasts of Thrace; sailing south and west, they founded another in 
Sicily. 

(bmfSew the uw. IcifM, bowever, oe Atbe&us ^ lAd lA Atheniae hand* 
m«t tt* ttelku iKhMenm pvMuMd iia tBiWcrpjfffti. W* waj ia Muing tbet 
IM i t »ie e < «f NiiMifte ianb«r • prefeuadlr •dmulMte oct rah upon (bo 
HeUce«irclutcctur«butaprath«StBBwfe. Hw*. b0«*v«r,M€fl»etiru^a£daen 
kiDd. Wbi]et>wH«lleaic«i«hh*ct,iAata«ktlBerM0tifsb«vbMoitone,irMaiiimiiu«d 
to ocattaaew beauty, (^SwfB«rwirvliftees,iQOuiktinaft«CPtitabci into brkk, ww 
•BmubM) te iflvcBt ■ new trahbquc. He Ciacovend dw pnnepJct e^tbe «feh tad tb« 
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Of course, this feat which the Chalcldlans perfbnned under the 
stimulus of laDd-shonage in Euboea is not to be eompsred wi^ the 
feats to which the denudation of Attica stimulated the Athenians. 
While the Athenians reepooded to the Attic challenge by a qualitS' 
tive change in their economy, the Chalddiazis’ response to the 
Euboean challenge was quantitative. They merely added field to 
field, instead of transforming fields into mines and olive-groves. 
The agricultural life of the Chalcidian colonies, each set in hs 
arable plain-^ Thradan Torone or a Sicilian Leontini—was a 
replica of the life which had been lived in the Lelantme Plain by 
the colonists* fore^thers and which was still being lived there by 
their cousins whose forefathers had succeeded in staying at home. 
In other words, the expansion of Chalds differed from the expansion 
of Athens in bdng extensive and not intensive,* Neve^eless, 
Chalds too, in response to a less formidable challenge, made a 
mark-^beic a kincer mark than the Athenian-^pon Hellenic 
history. It was through those Chalcidian fanner-settlers overseas 
chat the barbarians of Macedonia and of Latium were drawn into 
the orbit of the Hellenic Civilizadon and were given dieir first 
tincture of the Hellenic culture.* The Chalcidians reacted, in their 
degree, to the prick of Necessity’s spur, while comfortable Boeotia 
cared for none of these things. 

Byzaniium and Calehtdon 

The enlargement of the area of the Hellenic World circa 725- 
B.C., in which the Chalcidians pl^d this prominertt pan, 
omrs us some further Hellenic illustrations of our theme. Among 
the barbarians who came within range of the movement and who 
reacted to it by becoming converts to Hellenism instead of brag 
supplanted by Greek settlers, the difference, in stimulating effect, 
between a hard and an easy environment is illustrated by the con¬ 
trast between the careers of the two Italian dcy-stares which arose 
respectively in the Roman and in the Capuan carapagru. This 
contrast needs no more than a bare mention here, since we have 
examined it in another connexion already and we may pass on to 
the celebrated Illustration which is afforded by the contrast between 
the two Greek colonies of Calchedon and Byzantium which were 
planted respectively on the Asiatic and on the European aide of the 
entrance to the Bosphoms from the Sea of Marmara 

A century or so a^ the foundation of the two dues, the Persian 
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statesman Megabazus, who bad been placed in cha^ of the 
European hinterland of the Straits by Darius, 

*pude a mot which won him Inunortal celebrity amoog the Hellespoatine 
Greeks. At Byaantiuja he heard that the Calcbedoixians had planted 
their city seventeen years earlier chan the Byzantines had planted theirs; 
and he iu> sooner heard it than he remarked: '*Then the Calche- 
donisoa must have been blind men all that time.'* He meant that they 
must have been blind to choose the worse site when the better was at 
their disposal.*' 

Megabazus's famous observation was epigrammatic rather chan 
acute; for ic is not so difficult to be wise afmr the event, and in 
Megabazus's day the respective destinies of CaJchedon and Byzan* 
tium were already maniac. Calchedon was sdll what she had been 
to begin with: an ordinary Greek transmarine agricultural settle^ 
meat of the kind which Chalcis and Mcgara and lulf a dozen other 
agricultural communitiee in Old Greece had planted by the score 
round the coasts of the Mediterranean and its backwaters. Mean¬ 
while, Byzantium was already growing into one of the busiest ports 
of the Hellenic World and was fairly launched on the career which 
was to culminate in her becoming the ultimate capital of a Hellenic 
universal state in the last phase of Hellenic history. Thus, by 
Megabazus's time, any comparison between the respective advan* 
tages of the sites of Byzantium and Calchedon would naturally 
turn upon their respective facilities as ports; and on this test the 
eligibiUcy of Byzantium was no doubt incomparably greater than 
that of her neighbour over the water. Byzantium not only possessed 
the natural harbour of the Golden Horn which had no counterpart 
on the exposed and featureless section of the opposite Asiatic 
coastline where Calchedon stood. More than that, the set of the 
current which comes down the Bosphorus from the Black Sea into 
the Sea of Marmara is in favour of any vessel trying to make the 
Golden Horn from either direction, while it is adverse to any 
vessel heading for the open beach of Calchedon.^ Thus every ship 
riiat plies between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean has a 
double incentive for passing by on the other side from Calchedon 
and making Byzantium its port of call, The founders of Calchedon 
would have been blind men Indeed if, in face of this obvious fact, 
they had deliberately chosen Calchedon in preference to Byzantium 
as ^e aite for a port. 

In reality, of course, the founders of Calchedon made their 
historic dsoice on quite a different consideration. As they ap¬ 
proached the southern entrance to the Bosphorus on their voyage 

* Picredonu, fiook IV, A, 
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of explorationi they looked at the landscape and chose their site 
with eyes that were not blind at ail, but were simply ^rmers* eyes 
and not manners'; and from the farmer's st&ndpoisc their choice 
was admirable. They planted their dty on the Bithynlan Riviera: 
a sheltered strip of fertile coast which seems like an enclave of 
Mediterranean scenery in a more northerly clime. On this favoured 
spot, the Greek farmer-prospectors who founded Calchedon settled 
down to raise the crops and plant the fruit-trees which they had 
always raised and planted at home. For their purpose, they could 
not have chosen Setter; and we may be sure that Ais was the 
judgement of the next company of Greek explorers, in search of 
fresh land for their ploughs, who came this way seventeen years 
later. We may picture the founders of Byzantium cursing the 
Calchedonians for their perspicacity and themselves for their 
tardiness as they turned their ships' prows away from the smiling 
Bithynian Riviera, now crowned by Calchedon’s walls, towards the 
mu^ less inviting opposite coast of Thrace. Some Hesiodic 
equivalent of the proverb that 'It is the early bird that gets tht 
first worm' must have often been in the Byzantines' mout^ when 
they tilled the soil of their little Thracian peninsula—only to see 
their crops carried off systematically, year after year, by the bar¬ 
barians of the hinterland. 

'The Byzantine territory is an enclave in Thrace, which marches with 
the entire Bysantine land-frontier and comes down to the sea on either 
side. In coosequence, the Byzantines are afflicted with an interoiiiuible 
and insoluble war against tbc Thracians. Even when they make a 
military efiort and get the better of the Thracians for the moment, th^ 
can never get rid ^ the Thracian war owing to the multitude ^ the 
Thracian hordes and Thracian princelings. If they overthrow one 
princeling, this simply clean the way for mree others more fonnidahle 
than the first. Even If the Bysaotines give in and come to terma for 
paying a stipulated tribute, they find themselves ao better ofi. For any 
oonces^cn which they cuke to one enemy has the direct effect of 
bringing five new enemies down upon there. So they are in the toils o( 
this interminable and insoluble war, in which they are exposed to all 
the danger of being at close quanen with a bad n^bbour and all the 
horror of warfare against a barbarian adversary. These, in a general 
way, are the evils against which they have to struggle on land; and, 
besides the ordinary evils attendant on war, they Have to endure the 
Ittcndary punishment of Tantalus. They possess a first-rate soil; they 
cultivate it intenaively; they raise fine big crops—and then the bar¬ 
barians arrive on the scene to gather in aad carry off the crops and 
destroy vffiat they do not cake away I It is not only the loss of labour and 
money and the spectacle of devastation but the fineness of the crops that 
makes the business heartbreaks^. 

I Polybiua, Booh TV, cb. 4 $. 
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Thus By2ajitiuai vss aubj^, as a matter of course, throughout 
her history, to a recurrecit c^amity whidi Athens ordy experienced 
during hftoea out of the twenty'Oighc years of the Peloponnesian 
War* and Miletus only during her eleven years’ war with Lydia 
in the reigns of Kings Ssdyartes and Alyattes.^ Her agriculture 
was at the mercy of an invader whom she was not strong enough to 
meet in the iield and who therefore bad a free hand to carry off or 
destroy her crops. After all, then, the Greek farmer'Colonists who 
founded Calchedon were not blind men when, with both shores of 
the Bosphorus to choose between, they settled on the Bithyruan 
Riviera and shunned the inhospitable Thracian shore; nor were 
the founders of Byzandum men of vision. They simply followed in 
the earlier prospectors’ wake and took tbeir leavings. However, a 
vindication of the Calchedonians’ perspicacity is not the true moral 
of this story. The true moral is that when the Byaandnes found 
themselves perpetually subject, on land, to a prohibitive handicap 
which the Athenians and the Milesians suffered only for a few 
crfdcal years in the whole course of their respeedve histories, the < 

Byzandnes were thereby stimulated, even more powerfully than < 

the Athenians and the Milesians were stimulated in their less 
desperate circumstances, to turn their attention riom the land to 
the sea and to indemnlly themselves for their ruinous losses as ^ 

farmers by making handsome pioffts as merchants and marinerB. 

Under this power&l stimulus, to which the prudent Calchedonian , 

fanners on the opposite shore were never exposed, the Byzantines \ 

made the most their straits and discovered—no doubt to their t 

own surprise as well as to their neighbours'—that 'the Golden I 

Horn' was a cornucopia. The wealth and influence which Byzan- j 

dum was taught by Necearity to derive ^om her command of the 
Bosphorus are described in second century n.c. by Polybius in 
terms which recall the passage already dted^ from an anomrmous 
Athenian writer of the fifth century who is describing the e^cta of 
his own country’s wider but less durable sea-power. 

*Tbe Byzantines occupy a site which, from the twin standpoints of 
security and prosperity, is the most favourable of all sites In the Hellenic 
World to seaward and the most unprepossessing of all to landward. To < 

I Durina Um fint pan of tho Wv, ih« iawSed Attic* io the 7**n } 
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mvard. Bysandum cotatnuida the inoiith of th< BJsck Sea so sbsO' 
lutely thsc it it impossible for any ntereh&ntman to pass either In or out 
against the Byaandnea' will; and thus the Byaantines control ail Che 
numerous commodities ongiruting in the Black Sea which are in general 
demand. These commodities include both aeceaaities—like the cattle 
and slaves for which the hiotecland of the Black Sea U notodously t 

i ^rizse source of aupply, both for quanti^ and for quality—and luxuries 
ike honey, wax and caviar, which the same region provides ia abua* 
dance. Moreover, the Black Sea hinterland offers 1 market for the 
surplus of our M^lterranean products, such as olive oil and wines of 
evety vintag e ■ g rain being the medium of exchange in which the 
balance of t^e U adjusted periodically in either direction. The Hellenic 
World would neces s ar ily be debarred from all this trade completely, or 
at any rate would lose all possibili^ of making a profit on it, if the 
Byzantines chose to give up “playing the game" and went into parmer- 
ship with the Celta (or, normally, with the Thracians), or again if 
Byzantium itself were simply not on the map. The Straits are so narrow 
and the adjoming hordes of barbarians so rormidable that in those eh* 
ounscanccs the Black Sea would unquestionably be closed to Hellenic 
navigation. Aa a matter of fact, the Byzantines themselves probably 
draw the greatest economic profit of all &om their unique posidoA, 
which enables them to export all their surplus products, and import 
all that they need, both easily and profitably, without any exertion or 
danger. At the same time, many commodities which are in general 
demand reach their destination through the Byzantines' agency, as has 
been observed alresdy. To this degree, the Byzantines ire benefactors 
of Society who fairly deserve not only gratitude but positive ntilitaiy 
assistance, 00 sn international basis, ^m the Hellenic \Vorld against the 
standing menace of the barbaiiuu/^ 

Tht Byzantines were content to perform their service to HeUenic 
Society without recompense so long as, on the landward side, they 
only had to deal with their regular tormentors, the Thracians.^ 
When, however, in tire course of the third century B.C., the local 
Thracians were temporarily subjugated by a migratory horde of 
Celts, the Byzantines suffered heavily from this diacge of masters 
in their hinterland. Y/here the Thracians had chastised tiiem with 
whips, the Celts now chastised them with scorpions. Tb^ raised 
the annual ransom for the Byzantine crops to an exorbitant figure; 
and in this extremity the Byzantines met with hardly any response 
when they appealed for financial astistance to the rest of the Hel* 
lenic World. Accordingly, the Byzantines were driven to raise 
funds for ransoming their fields from the Cells by levying a toll 
on all ships passing through the Bosphorus; and their action so 
upset the Hellenic carr^g-trade that the consequence was a war 
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betw««n Bysantiiim aad Rhodes, the leading maritime comjnumty 
In the Helleciic World of the day.* 

Tbua the vast divergence between the destiqiea of Byzaodum 
and Calcbedon is not explained by Megabazus’s epigram. It was 
not the blindness of the CaJchedomans but the barbaric of the 
Thracians and the Celts that made Byzantium’s fortune. If the 
actual f:>unders of Byzantium had arrived first on the scene, they 
would certainly have made the Calchedonians' choice; and if the 
actual founders of Calchedon had arrived second and had been left 
no choice but to found Byzantium, they, for their part, would 
inevitably have been confronted by tht c^enge of an intolerable 
situation on land, with the Byzantines’ historic choice between 
starving as landsmen or making a fortune out of the sea. 

Aegina and Argos 

Another illustration of our theme from HeUenic history is the 
contrast between the careers of two city-states of the Argolid: 
Argos herself and Aegina. The Argives, being owners of one of the 
finest arable plains in the Peioponnese, had oiUy one idea when they 
l«gan to find their Argive piim too small for them. They set out, 
like the Cbalddians, to take possession of additional arable land 
beyond their borders;‘but, unfortunately for themselves, they did 
not look out to sea but lifted up their eyes unto the hills and coveted 
what Uy beyond them. Taking up the spear before labouring at 
the oar, they sought their new fields in the quarter where it was 
hardest to acquire them: In the territory of their Hellenic neigh¬ 
bours, who were spearmen too, The Chalddians had known better 
than to try conclusions with the sturdy Boeotians; they bad reserved 
their steel fox easy victories over ill-armed and iU-discipUned 
Thracians and Sic^. The A^ves were less prudent. Fighting 
for the mastery of the Peioponnese, they collided vith the Spartans, 
who had responded to the same challenge in the same way, but had 
faced the implications of their response by militarizing tiwlr life 
from top to bottom.’ For spearmen such as these, the Argives were 
no matu; and this was the end of their dtfs career. She never 
ea:tncated herself from the role of being Sparta’s discomfited rival 
until HeUenic history came to an end. 

Meanwhile, the Uctle Aigolic island of Aegina had been playing 
an utterly diilereoc historical role, in conformity with tiie vastly 
poorer physical endowment which she had received from Nature. 
Aegina, raising her hom—a bare, solitary 

' Pcirbiua, Book IV, cfaa, 46 tnd 07. 
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the waters of the Saronic Gulf within full view of Athena,^ wee no 
doubt one of those 'small i$landa’ which were in the Athenian 
philosopher’a mind> as sig^ examples of denudation at its wont 
Aegiaa was» in fact, an Attica in miniature; and, under a still more 
severe pressure from the physical environment than that to which 
the Athenians were exposed, the Aeginetans anticipaced, on a small 
scale, the Athenians’ achievements. Aeginetan merchants were 
taking the lead in the activities of the Hellenic settlement at 
Naucratis in Egypt at a time when Athenian merchants were still 
rare visitors thereand Aeginetan sculptors were carving statues 
to stand in the pediments of the temple which Aeginetan archU 
tects had built for the local goddess Aphaia, half a century before 
the Athenian Phddias carved his maatdpieces for the Parthenon. 

IsriuHUs, Pkoemdans, and PhiJutiftss . 

If we cum now from Hellenic history to Syriac, we shall find 
that the various elements of population that ^terod Syria, or held 
their own there, at the time of Ac post-Minoan Vdlkerwanderung, 
discingiuished themselves relatively thereafter in close proportion to 
the relative difficulty of the physical environment in the different 
districts in which they happened to have made themselves at home. 
In an earlier passage,^ we have taken note of the difficult which 
an immigrant population must have found in acquiring the art of 
irrigating the gardens of Damascus. Yet the Ghulah^^ough a 
hard country compared with the fabulous Garden of Eden^was 
the choicest priae that offered itself in Syria to the incoming bar> 
harians; and it is therefore remarkable that, in the subsequent pro- 
gress of Syriac Gwlkation, it was not the Aramaean occupants 
of Damascus that took the lead. Nor w*as the lead taken by those 
other Aramaeans who settled down at Hamath to irrigate the fertiJe 
banks of the Orontes with their water-wheels; nor again by those 
tribes of Israel who halted east of Jordan in order to fatten their 
cattle on the fine pasture-lands of Gilead.^ Moat remarkable of all, 
the primacy in the Syriac World was not retained by those refugees 
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from thfi Aegean who came to Syria not as barbarians but as the 
heirs of the Mmoan Civihzatioii and who cook possession of the 
ports and cities and fields of the Shcphelah: the maritime plain 
that extends from the south-western face of Mount Carmel to 
the north-eastern frontier of Egypt* 

Id the connotation which thdr name has acquired, the Philis- 
tines have fared still worse than the Boeotians. In our modem 
Western vocabulary, with its echoes of Syriac and Hellenic 
tradirion, the word ‘Boeotian' signihes nothing worse than a con¬ 
genital obrusenesa of vision, while *Phlllstine' signifies a wilful 
blindness and a militant hostility towards ‘the Chosen People’ who 
see the light. Possibly, neither Philistines nor Boeotians fuUy 
deserve their bad name. It is probable, on the whole, that they 
have been misrepresented, con^ering that tbeir reputation baa 
been at the mercy of hostile neighbours. Yet this consideration in 
itself tells a tale. Why is it that the picture of these nations which 
has come down to us is a picture painted by their neighbours’ hands 
and ooc by their own i It is because these neighbours and con¬ 
temporaries of theirs were more active, more vocal, and more 
successful than they were, and hence were better able than they 
were to impress dieir own will and their own view upon the future. 
The Athenians and Chalcidians, who were (he Boeotians* neigh¬ 
bours, have occupied our attention already. We have taken note 
of the feats accomplished by them whi^ the Boeotians never 
attempted. Let us look now at the neighbours of the Philistiaea, 
and compare the Philistines’ record with theirs. 

'Tbe Syriac Ci^lisarion has three great feats to its credit.' It 
invented an alphabetic system of writing; it discovered the Atlantic 
Ocean; and it arrived at a particular conception of God which Is 
common to Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam, but 
alien from the Egyptiac, Sumeric, Indie, and Hell^ic veins of 
religious thought and feeling.* Which were the Syriac communities 
by whom these achievements were severally contributed? The 
Philistines may prove to have been the transmitters, if not the 
inventors, of the elements of the Alphabet, if the conjectured 
derivation of the Alphabet from some Minoan script* is sub¬ 
stantiated in the future invesrigadoas of our Western archaeologists. 
Pending further arcbaeologicri research, the credit for the uiven- 

I Sm I. C (Q (S>, to], i, pp. Ss tftd (oa. iboTa. 

* AaS MutUy wcii. U would %pptv, bca ifae Minotn tBd Hittito voiaa, u Ik^ m 
tfacM kn kDown to in. la awofue. the tsopdon »hi<h proveo tbc rae it the 
concopoea Of God wfakfa wm ■RaoMd by ISlottCoo (mc I, C (ii), v^. i, pp. >4f-S. 
•boTf, utd V. C (i) ^ 6 (S). AriMt. vot, v. pp. ^s-S, below). TKe iberuve (oter men^' 
Acim of IkhiMtnn Km • disOAdlr Striae Much; but thic AmH of eJlumiAition in th« aoul 
^ • Nfltic individual, who waa rapudiatad by tha aooat^ io which be happened to be 
benv Can hirdl>’ be pieced to the credit of the tpyphee CiviliuUofl. 

* S<« 1, C (t) (S). TeL i, p. let. footnote 3. above, and J I. D (vii), p. aSS. foetiMK ». below. 
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tbn of the Alphabet must sC preseot be left unallocated When we 
come, howwer, to the other two Syriac achievements, the histoiy 
of which is a matter of common knowledge, we find that the 
Philistines have no part or lot in them. 

Who were those Syriac seafarers who ventured to sail the whole 
length of the Mediterranean to the Pillars of Hercules and out 
beyond? Not the Philistines, whose Mlnoan ancestors had been 
the pioneers of loDg'discance seamanship in the Mediterranean.^ 
In the Philistine commiinities of the maritime plain, the ancestral 
seafaring tradition was buried, widi the sowing^com, in the furrows 
of the broad ploughlands; and so, when the Philistines to feel 
the need to expand, they took the wrong turning as the 
Argives took in the Pebponnese. Turmog their backs on the sea, 
the Philistines took up arms to conquer the arid lowlands of Beer> 
sbebs and the we!l>watered valleys of Esdraelon and Jezreel; and 
they met die Argives' face when, in Bghting for the mastery of 
Palestine, they came into conflict with still better flghtm: the 
tribesmen m the hill-country of Israel and Judah. The discovery 
of the Atlantic was achieved not by the Philistine Lords of the 
Shephelah, but by the Phoenician tenants of the rugged middle 
section of the Syrian coast. 

These Phoenicians were a remnant of the Cansaiuiea—the popu¬ 
lation which had been in occupation of Syria before the p^- 
Minoan Vfilkerwanderung descended Like a human flood upon the 
country. When the neighbours and kinsmen of the Pho^dans 
had been overwhelmed by the incormog Philistines and Teucrians 
from the sea and IsraeUtes and Aramaeans from the desert, the 
Phoenicians had survived because their homes along the middle 
secrion of the Syrian coast were not sufheieody inritLig to attract 
the invaders. 

Phoenicia, which the Philistines left alone, presents a remarkable 
pbysicai contrast to the Shephelah, in which the Philistines settled. 
On this section of the coast, there is no broad plain and no grada¬ 
tion between plain and hill-country. Instead, the mountain-mage 
of Lebanon risea almost sheer out of the sea—grudging the coast- 
dwellers any plain of their own and cutting them on from the 
plains of the interior. Lebanon and Mediterranean lie in such a 
close embrace that they leave no easy passage between them for 
road or railway.* The Phoenicians communicated with each other 

• 5 «e 1. C (>) ( 3 ), «e|. i| p. tM, teOMti ^ abere. 

* }n (be jw 19)) ibmw ef •tkAdttd-sauae mlwvyfrwn Hf^dar 

Pnhe, th« AslUie ratHny-teftaiaiu v CoBMamimple, ell tKi wtj to Tenbuliu ei Ae 
Mrtbem eDd of tbe Phe e iucain i«tfaoo (be S;zMn ceut; (hew wu alee e eenticuoue 
IkX»e{if(tiftderd*puc«i«jlwe|r frecn Hei£i, ai tba teutben endoftbitaeetiea eleseat. 
Cwce; but the tap berweea Ter^dlue and Helfa letneined unbridled owdi( w (ha 
npeoae iaTelvcd m (be dbScult ( mint >1, 'ins ^ buildins • i(asdifd<fause eneml 
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and with the outer world by water, coastwise; and of the three 
leading Phoenician citiea—lyc, Aradus, and Sidon—the two 
first*menfioned were not even situated on the mainland but were 
perched, like gulb* nesta, on rocky off-shore islands. When the 
Aramaeans drifted into Syria out of the desert, they silted up 
against the eastern face of Lebanon without penetrating beyond it; 
and when the Philistine Volkcrwanderung passed that way fn 
rMU from Anatolia towards Egypt, we may presume that the ships 
sailed southward straight past the forbidding Phoenician coast to 
the farther side of ‘the Ladder of Tyre', while the ox-carts took 
the inland road, to the cast of Lebanon, aloog which the modem 
railway-traveller from Turk^ to Egypt finds himself transported 
to-day. Even when the Philistines and Teuaians were fiung back 
from the frontier of Egypt,* they did not fall upon Phoenicia in 
their recoil. They fastened upon the Shephelah and made no 
permanent settlements north of Mount Carmel. Thus, thunU to 
Lel^on, the Phoenicians survived the Philistines’ passage; and, 
ag^n thanks to Lebanon, they actually took over from their new 
neighbours that Minoan tradition oflong-disunce navigation which 
the Philistines themselves now discarded. While the Philiadijes 
were broking on the Shephelah like sheep in clover and were 
moving inland, at their peril, in search of pastures new, the 
Phoenicians, whose maritime horizon had hitherto been restricted 
to the short ran^ of the coastwise traffic between Byblos and the 
Delta of the Nile,* now launched out, Minoan-fashion, into the 
open sea and won a second home for the Syriac Civilization in 
die western basin of the Mediterranean and on the coasts of the 
Ocean beyond. 

Thus the maritime achievement of the Syriac Civilization was 
contributed not by the Philistines but by the Phoenicians. The 

S MCal discovery of the Atlantic, however, ia auipassed, as a feat 
um^ prowess, by the spiritual discovery of Monotheism; and 
this achievement was contributed by a Syriac community that had 
been stranded by the Volkerwanderung in a physical environment 
which was still less inviting chan the Pbocniclan coast: namely, the 

r*il*.y.tni*en«r wIm. b«t«««ii 
1^'**"*' ^ “’•r » eh«n«e wice—tf tb« Simu «f 
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^ »fil«-tnd-pinien over ASuOeUoen^ 

V »i^baBra »tvr, «a » anecbei nerrew-ntue j»awiy' 

be bed to e^s* ■ fwuth tuae in brdir to board • intn runnour <» (ta 
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I** f PP‘ n »oo-i. above. 

See 2. C <i) (S). vel. i, p. lot, feoinote 4 , ebove. 
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hiU-couniry of Ephraim and Judah, This country was indeed w 
extremely uninviting that—in spite of its position in the heart of 
Syria, overlooking uic high road between Egypt and Shanar—it 
appears to have remained (like the rift-vaJley of the Jordan)* a 
virgin wilderness throughout the thousand years and more during 
which the rest of Syria had been incorporated successively first 
in the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, which was the Sumeric 
universal stare, and then in the Hyksos ‘successor-^te’ of that 
empire, and then in 'the New Empire' of Egypt. Apparently, this 
patch of thin-soiled,forest-covered hiU-country remained literally a 
no-man's-land until ‘the New Empire’ began to lose its grip upon 
Syria and the posc-Minoan Volkerwandenmg set in; and ^en, at 
last, it was populated by the adventurous vanguard of the Hebrew 
Nomads who had drlft^ into the fringes of Syria out of the North 
Arabian Steppe,^ These Hebrews were content, for the most part, 
to halt in the pasture-lands east of Jordan and south of Hebron. 
The hill-country beyond was the farthest bourne of their mign- 
don; and here die Israelite pioneers transformed themselves from 
Nomadic stock-breeders into sedentary tillers of a stony ground 
which they laboriously cleared of its forests^ only to see ^e soil 
which they had won from the trees washed away by the rains to 
deepen the Philistine ploughlands on the Sbephelah. The hard¬ 
ness of the life which has to be Lived by the husbandman whose 
lot is cast In this hill-country of Ephraim and Judah is conveyed In 
the follo^ng passages from the report of an experienced British 
investigator who, In the year 1930, observed on the spot the life of 
the Israelite husbandmen’s mc^em Arab successors.* 

‘The cultivated land to the Hills varies vety largely both in depth and 
quality of the soil. In the valleys there are stretches fertile land, which 
vrill grow ftfsarrif as a summer crop. On the hillsides the s<^ is shallow 
and infertile, and the extent of land-hunger is evident from the fact that 
evecy available plot of soil ia cultivated, even when it is so small that the 
plough cannot be employed. There cultivation is carried on with the 
mattock and the hoe. llie harvest of such plots, even in a favourable 
year, is exceedingly amall—in general it seems doubtful whether such 

* Sc« tbe ^uMatien frois Bduard Meycf Is II. C (Si) («) a, vol, i, s, 257. tborc. 

* That fWCtBenea iiksaw ut nude on the authenty cf Cdwd Moyer: C t id iiehit 

, 4 ^rnau, «ol. ii (i), and edition (Scunatn and fiftrlin t9a8, p. 96. 

* See Jochuo jvii. 14-18, for tbe mufc node upon the ]Hve)ite»'^foU*ncrri«<y hy 
tbe labour of deforeituie tfaU hilUcouiitry ia order to and room for as ex-Noniodjc 
people that bod b««s dreven off tb« North Anbion Steppe yet wu decenod br Ico tm* 
of the iron ehoriota of tiu Cooo&roiee from deoeeadiog the fertik ^iloy or Jesreel. 

e Tbe nodsa Arab peauAtrr Palattino, like their Ivselic* pmtewmre, an 
dcaeonded i«nly troa Komadte iatr>wlera 08 tbe North Arabiaa Steppe, wbo in phnleol 
raea were Aftuiaa *lon|-h«ada*, and panly fcom 'brvad-haaded' deruWia of tha Mefthiyl 
aone of fold ad mouniaibe (eae vol, i, p, 308, above), who worked their way down lo the 
Paleeticuafihi^ilaodi from the Anaieuar Fbtaau. Ahthropocaetrkarud^eaofthc moden 
populatioAof ralceune indiaR that, 10 the repeated nurture o/rworaeei whkfabar beev 
taken place, tbe 'Alpioe' etraio baa prevailed ever tbo 'Moditenneen*. 
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cuJdvation can pay. On the ocher hand, even the moat rocky hilliides 
•upporc treea, eepeciaUy olives; and, if capital were available, many of 
the cultivatoraof these exiguous and infertile plots would be able to gain 
a livelihood by cultivation of fruit trees and of oUves. These cultlvaton 
have, however, no capital, and cannot afford to forgo even the meagre 
crops obtained, for the four or five years which are required before fruit- 
trees render a return. In the case of the oUve, the period before a return 
may be expec^ is much longer. 

'^ere is little irrigsdon in the Hill Country. Here and there are 
apringa which afford a supply for the irrigation of a small area; but, 
tmn as a whole, the country is arid and the crops depend on rain..., 

'In the best case... it is impossible that the general chasucter of the 
cuitivadoQ in the Hill Country can he radically changed, except in so 
far as fruit can be made M replace pain. , . . From me point of view 
of agncolture, the Hill Countiy wiu always remain an unsads^tory 
proraitlon. . .. 

*Tlie life of the fallsh is one of great s^ggle and privation.... 

'It ia a common impression due the fsDlh's cultivadcn is entirely 
in^equatc, and a good deal of ridicule haa been arid is poured upon the 
ntil*plougb which be uses. In the stony country of the Hills, no other 
plough would be able to do the work at alL With regard to the use of 
th« plot^h. Dr. Wiikansky [a modem Zionist agricultural expert] 
The Arab plough is like the andent Hebrew plough. ... It 
pertonni—very slowly, it la true, but very thoroughly—all the functions 
for which a combination of modern engines is required. . . . The 
ploughing of^ftJJSh is above reproach. His held, prepared for sowing, 
IS never inferior to thst prepared by the most perfect implements, and 
somedmes it even surpasses all othen,” 

In such a country, and under such conditions, the Israelites con- 
Mued to live in obscurity undi the Syriac Civiliaation had passed 
jtt Mih. As late as the fifth century before Christ, at a dat? when 
al l the great prophets of Israel had already said their say, the name 
of Israel was still unknown to the great Greek historian Herodotus 
and the Land of Israel was sdll masked by the Land of the Philis- 
onea m the Herodotean panorama of the Syriac World. When 
Htfodotus wishes to designate the peoples of Syria as a whole, he 
calls them 'the Phoenicians and the Syrians in the Land of the 
Philistines’;»and ‘the Land of the Philistines’—Filasiin or Palestine 
—IS the name by which Erez Israel has continued to be known 
among the Gendles down to this day.* Yet in these baircn land¬ 
locked highlands, which were not of sufficient worldly importance 
to acquire even a recognized name of their own, there was immaaeDt 

* ^ -Patotiw; Ktporl «n LmJ S*u/nuti Dtvtiop- 
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* «!. is Book il, ^ i 04 . sad io Book VII, eh. as. 
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• (to pataphiase Plato’s language)^ a divine itupiration vhicb made 
this uninvitmg country a means 0/ grace to those who came to 
settle there. A Syriac feble tells how this divinity once tested a 
king of Israel with the most searching test that a God can apply to 
a ovutal. 

*Tbe Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream by night; and God 
arid: "Ask what I shall give thee." And Solomon aaid: . Give... 

tby servant an understaodiog heart" .. . And the speeeh pleaaed die 
Lord, that Solomon bad asked this thing. And God said unto him: 
"Because thou hast asked thia thing, and bast not asked for thyself long 
life; neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the life ^ 
dune eoemies; but hast asked for thyadf uziderstaading to discern 
judgment; behold, I have done according to thy words: lo. I have given 
thee a wise and an underrtandjng heart, so that there was none like thee 
before thee, ndlber after thee shall any arise like unto thee. And 1 have 
also given thee that which thou hast ootasked, both richea and honour, so 
that there shall not be any among the kings like unto thee all thy daya." 

This fable of Solomon’s Choice is a parable of the history of the 
Chosen People. In the power of their spiritual understanding, the 
laraelitea surpassed the military proweas of the PhtUstinto and 
the maritime prowess of the Pboenicians, They bad not sought 
after chose things which the Gentilea seek, but h^ sought Arse the 
kingdom of God; and therefore all those things were added unto 
themi^ As for the life of their enemies, the mighty men of the 
Philistines were delivered into Israel’s hands to be smitten with the 
edge of the sword. As for riches, Jewry entered into the inherit 
tance of Tyre and Carthage Co o^uct transactions on a scade 
beyond Phoenician dreams in continents beyond Phoenician 
knowledge. As for long life, the Jews live on^^e same peculiar 
people—io>day, long ages after the Phoeoidans and the PMlstines 
nave lost their identity like all the nations. The andenC Syriac 
neighbours of Israel have fallen into the meltic^-pot and have been 
re-minted, in the follness of time, with new Images and supencrip* 
tions, while Israel has proved impervious to ^is alcheiiiy^>er- 
formed by History in the crudbles of universal states and universal 
churches and wanderings of the nations—to which we Gentiles all 
in turn succumb.* 

Lebomm and Jabal AnsartyaA 

The contrast between the roles of the Phoenicians and the 
Philistines in the history of the Syria c Civillaation is reproduced, in 

I See ibc psMS* ^uote 4 tbove ia 11 . C (a) (4) s. nl. i, os p. a 5 >, in fooOoM s. 

* I Kirtg* iii. 5-t], < Mftt. vi. $ro; Udkvsii. PV-jl. 

* Prom the OwQ**ttBdpeifit,moeeni]niTyi( the Md«w i^t u 

eitinct F«r chu pkefiOawnon ot ‘fowfiBUOn’, m« 1 . B (iii). v«J. j. p. 75, tad I. C <0 

pp, 90^, (b«v«: and (L D (vi) aad Pm K, b«low. 
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the history of the iBilUted Arabic Ctvillzacionf in a corresponding 

contrast—which can be studied in the life at the present day_ 

between the enterprise of the Lebanese highlanders, in the hinter¬ 
land of the former Phoenician ports of Sidon and T^c and Byblus, 
and the stagnation of the Nusayri highlanders who live on the 
northern side of the Nahr-al-Kabir in the hinterland of Aradus. 

In modem times the highlanders of the Lebanon have emu¬ 
lated the historic exploits of the Phoenician islanders of Tyre and 
Aradus by seeking their fortunes abroad and making a livelihood 
as traders and shopkeepers far and wide—in ^ypt and in West 
Africa and in the New World.* The Nusayri highlanders, on the 
other hand, have been as stay-at-home as the Philistine con¬ 
temporaries of the Phoenicians. 

The extreme degree and long continuance of the Nusayris' 
stagnation in their highland homes is attested by the antique aspect 
of their religion. The Lebanon, in its own degree, is a museum of 
religious survivals. The ex-Monochelete’ Maronites and the Mono- 
physite Jacobites and the Iraami Shi'is of the Jabal 'Amil and the 
Druses are so many 'fossil' remnants of different phases in the long 
contact between the Syriac Civiliaation and the Hellenic.* Tiw 
Nusayris, too, have acquired some tincture of Syriac religion in 
its latest phase. They have travestied the Isma'ili Shi'ism which 
forced an entry into their mountain fastness in the age of the 
Crusades* by deifying the Caliph 'All abu Tllib; but this womhip 
of Ali js only an accretion;» and the core of their religion appears 
to be local worship which is more ancient than either Islam or 

Chnstisnicy and is perhaps even prior to that impact of Hellenism 
on (ht Syriac World in which both Christianity and Islam have 
originated. The sharpness of the contrast, in every aspect of 
social life, between the Nusayris and the Lebanese is very striking; 
and there is also a striking contrast between the two peoples’ 
respective physical environments. 

While the native physical environment of the Lebanese is per¬ 
haps not quite ao stimulating as the rocky islet of Tyre, which 
cannot be cultivated at all, it presents a severer challenge to the 
husbandman than the hill-country of Ephraim and Judah. On the 
stony flanb of Lebanon there is a rigid limit to the harvests that 
can be wrung out of a scanty soil, and this soil itself can only be 


• S«« II. D (vi)> p, *38, below. 
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coD 5 «rvcd and kept under culdvatioa by lajiorious tenadng.* By 
contrast, the Jabal Ansarlyah, though it 'has been descriM as a 
barren region^ is in reality 'an cttremely agreeable and fertile 
tract. Being lower and less rocky, it is naturally much more fertile 
than the Lebenon^» In the light of the local precedents, it looks as 
though the Lebanese had been stimulated to emulate the Phoenicians 
by the barrenness of their native mountain, while the agreeable¬ 
ness of the Jabal Ansarlyah has inveigled the Nusayns into 
vegeuting in a Philistine sloth. 

Brandtnburg and ifu Rhintlond 

When we Cum from the Aegean and from Syria* to the scenes of 
our own Western history, similar contrasts strike th^ eye. 

Suppose, for e:tample, that one finds oneself in the capital city of 
either of the two great Central European Empires of the modem 
age: the Hohcnzollcm Empire of Brandenburg-Pnissja-Germany 
and the Danubian Kapsburg Monarchy. One has only to board an 
outgoing train at any railway terminus in either Beriin or Vienna in 
order to receive the same impression that a traveller receives when 
he by train from the A^an area into the interior of Anatolia 
or into the interior of Europe-^ In whichever direction you may 
happen to be travelling outwards from the nucleus of the Hohen- 
zollem or of the Hapsburg Empire into Its fringes and outskirts, 
you find yourself passing out of an unusually diSeult physical 
environment Into environments where the difficulties are less 
formidable. 


' S«« II. D («j), p. 35^ btlow, 

a Briulh Adminlrr; A fiatAook Syri« (London 1930, RM. SttUonery Oficc). 
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rhilirtia *«• reproduced, in the Hijis (• region wbidi ia a loutbward extenatofi of 
Sma Ate Arabu). ia che limibr eonmtr between the two mn of Mcca and Mediaa. 
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(Mirgelteuth, U. S>t Afoteaeowd, ^rd edition (L«oden tpej, Putnaea), pp, 7-S and 
iSt.l Is eoniequence, we find that (be YaChribIs, like the PoSictinoe, were oorttent to 
eulii««Te iheir garden vnehout aiming their Iwnda or minds to other ihinga or betaking 
ihsansclvea beyond (beir cam bordara, whems the Meecasa were atimulstrd ^ tbo 
chailenga of ■ vnen hcenc M take to the Suppe as the Pboenkians, In aioular oireua- 
ataneea, had taken to rhraea, and to earn iheir livinn as camcl'caratanm. It is signifi* 
coat ibat Mecca, aod net M^ina, wv the oacU in which th« HijU Prophet Muhammad 
was bom and brought up. It waa the aiimuiua of hia contact with the great aroild io lua 
caravan moedilitna to ifx Syrtao dt jart -porta of Ihe Roman Empire, evro A.s. $94 ssda., 
that gave Muhammad the meatal stfmMas whkh impelled him to rmbarfc upon too 
career of a religioui rrvolutiestary. (For the career or Muhammad, see III. v (li) (A). 
«ol. iii, pp, 376^, with Annex n, below.) 

* Fo' this imprraihr, sa axpenaneed by the writer of this Study, toe pp, 36-7, 
above. 
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Take the nucleus of the Hoheraollem dominions: the territories 
which Frederick the Great inherited from his father when he came 
to the Prussian throne: Brandenburg, Pomerania, East Prussia. As 
you travel through this unprepossessing country between t^ Havel 
and the Masurian Lakes, with its starveling pine-planutions and 
its sandy fields, you might fancy that you were travers^ some 
outlying comer of the Eurasian Steppe, where the a^ressivc desert 
was thrusting Its dry bories up and out through the skin of the 
European landscape. Then travel on westward from Brandenburg 
into the Rhineland or eastward from Prussia into Lithuania or 
northward from Pomerania into Scandinavia : whichever way you 
go, you will experience a new sensation. As the pastures and beech- 
woods of Denmark or the black earth of Lithuania or the vineyards 
of the Rhineland greet your eyes, you will breathe a sigh of relief 
at your passage into a normal European landscape out of a land¬ 
scape which was an offence to your aesthetic sensibilities. *So this 
repulsive Ostelbisches Land is, after all, something exceptional In 
the European physical environment!* True enough; yet it is no 
less true that the descendants of the medieval Western colonists 
whose lot was cast in these 'bad lands* have played an exceptional 
role in the modem history of the Western World. The legendary 
‘Prussian* may be as unprepossessing as his homeland. (There is 
alw^s a flicker of flame behind a screen of smoke and always a 
grain of truth beneath the most hostile caricature.) Be chat as it 
may, he has managed to make his unpromising kingdom 'the 
education of Europe' in certain matters which no good European 
can affect to despise. The Prussian has taught his neighbours how 
to make sand produce cereals by enriching it with artifleial 
manures; and he has taught us how to raise a whole population 
to an unprecedented standard of social efficiency by a system of 
universal compulsory state education and to an unprecedented 
standard of social security by a similar system of health and 
unemployment insurance. In these responses to his physical environ¬ 
ment, the Prussian has performed a greater service to Mankind 
and has established a more lasting memorial for himself than in 
his more notorious achievements: the training of the Prussian 
Army and the building of the German Reich. 

Atifiria and Lombardy 

Take, again, the nucleus of the Danubian Hapsburg dominions: 
those Danubian territories which the Emperor Charles V inherited 
from the Emperor Maximilian before tht Danubian Monarchy 
took shape'in the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, and which 
the Austrian Republic inherited again from the last Austrian 
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Emperor Cbarl«s wheo Che Moiiftrchy broke up m 19 id. On the 
aes^etic scale of values, the heart of Austria and the heart of 
Prussia are of course at opporite extremes. The Alps in the Tyrol 
and the Sal^tamme^t, and the Danube in Upper and Lower 
Austria, are as beautiful as the sands and pine wood^ of Branden¬ 
burg and Pomerania are ugly. Yet, if the observant traveller is not 
an artist but an economist, his prosaic eye will register the same 
impression when he travds outwards from Vienna as when he 
cravels outwards from Berlin. Whether his journey carries him out 
of the Tyrolese or Styrian mountains Into the plains of Bavaria or 
Lombardy or Croatia or Hungary, or from the banks of the Austrian 
Danube to the banka of the Bohemian Elbe, the economist, as he 
observes the changes in the landscape, will ignore the transition 
from variety to monotony which the artist perceives, and will take 
note that he has left a lean land, flowing with nothing better chan 
milk and honey, and has enCer^ fat ^ds where the plains are 
covered with hop-fields or vineyards or whcat-6elds or beet-fielda, 
and where the mounUins are loaded with mineral ores. Yet that 
lean land of Austria bred the dynasty' which gathered together the 
flit lands round about and held them united for four centuries 
against a hose of enemies without and \ntliin. 

The contrast between the relative poverty of the nucleus of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy and the relative riches ofthc appended crown- 
lands gives the physical explanation of the genesis of the Danubian 
Monarchy.^ A dynasty brM in a difficult environment supplanted 
the more softly nurtured dynasties round about. The same con¬ 
trast explains the economic straits to which the Gty of Vienna has 
been reduced since the Danubian Monarchy’s dissolution. A 
stranger, visiting Vienna after 1918 without any knowledge of 
modem Western history and witnessing Vienna's plight to-day, 
would be at a loss to understand how a magnifleent city of some 
two million souls could ever have come into existence in a poorly 
endowed country of some six million souls all told- Actually, of 
course, the present size and magnificence of Vienna arc explained 
by the city's ci-devant status as the capital of an empire with fifty 
million inhabitants and with abundant natural resources, while t^ 
location of Vienna is explained by the Danubian Empire’s origin. 
The capital of the Hapsbui^ Monarchy was never moved from the 

• At ■ imtut of ilnct bw*om*l MCUMcy, (he H*p«buff I>fn«e»y wu bred in the 
evtie of HeMbon. ia the ar«*ciu Swim Ceateo of Aargiu, beiore u eaise ta n)le ot«r 
Ambm 'Hw bewever, only prts edditieul potei ta our pree«nt trswneniiief.aocQ- 
Plied widt (be Airnu. evea Auiiiu u «land af plenty. , , . . , 

* Per the hyo-TixpHnetien. *M II, D (*). pp. IW- 9 ©, 

p. iSi. i, where * datincOen le drtwn between the of lyreue* 

^KUnder. whlb] oaee fude Aeeim tfi (oiperul Power, end the Itboe of the yimneie 
^uipoie. which reaecte the Hrmociltting uaSueaM of «a empire upon the mhebicenre 
of ita apittl city. 
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Austrian homeland of tiie Hapaburg Dynasty—a land which was 
the moat venerable but least valuable jewel in the Hapsburg Crown. 

*The Black Country’ and‘The Home Counties* 

When we turn from Central Europe to Great Britain, the ap> 
parent law of correapondence between the difbcul^ and the stimulus 
of a physical entaronment—the law illustrated by the geographical 
siruatioQS of Vienna and Berlin s e e ms at first sight to be put in 
question by the geographical situation of London. While the 
capitals of the ci-deoant Hapsbu^ and HohenzoUem Empires lie 
in the leanest districts of C^tral Europe, the Thames Valley, in 
which London lies, is one of the most welUfavoured districts of the 
United Kingdom. This superficial anomaly disappeam, however, 
as soon as we look deeper. For one thing, we shall find that, 
although the so>called ‘heme counties' certainly were the choicest 
portion of the English physical environment in the age when the 
capital of England came to be established at London, it is also true 
that London did not win her position without having to respond 
to any challenge at all. In that very age, she responded victoriously 
to a challenge from the human environment which we shall 
examine further on in this Part.* This, however, is by the way. 
For our present purpose, it is more to the point to notice tiiat, in 
the modem social geography of the United Kingdom, London has 
not remained the capital of the country in every sense. 

While London has retained her status in the Kingdom as the 
focus of politics and finance, the economic centre of gravity 
shifted, during the Industrial Revolution, from the south-east 
towards the north-west, until, on the eve of the General War of 
1924-18, it had come to rest on the farther side of a line drawn 
diagonally across the island from the estuary of the Severn through 
Coventry and Leicester to the estuary of the Humber. If we now 
fix our attention upon the region north-west of this line and pick 
out the districts which shared between them the industrial primacy 
in *pre-war’ Great Britain, we shall see at once that they conform 
to our law conspicuously. The midland manufacturing cities— 
Birmingham and Coventry, Leicester and Northampton—which 
almost bestride our dividing line are the only group situated in 
good arable or grazing country; and this is the exception that 
proves the rule. In each of the other industrial districts of 'pre¬ 
war’ Great Britain, the physical environment is one which, judged 
by the average standard of the island, offers unusually difficult 
conditions to Man. This is true alike of the valleys of South Wales; 
of Tyneside and Teesside; and of the neck of Scotland where 
I 8«e II. n (r), p. tM, b«]ow. 
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Oydeeide now harbours, in Glasgow, the second largest dty of 
Great Britain after London herself. The moat striking iUustracion 
of all is the gigantic industrial zone which embraces the southern end 
of the Pennines in the shape of a magnet with iutips at Preston and 
Leeds and its curve skirting the upper course of lh 6 Trent—a zone 
which includes the Lancashire cotton-mills and the Staffordshire 
potteries and collieries and the multiple industries of Nottingham 
and the steel-works of Sheffield and the wool-mills of the Norffi 
Riding. 

The forbidding character of the physical environment in which 
this Peruiine industrial zone is set waa brought boroe to the writer 
of this Study once when he had occarion to travel by road from 
the rural spot in the east of Yorkshire, in which he is writing these 
lines at this moment, to a place in Shropshire within sight of the 
Wrekin. After traversing York—a city not less reminiscent than 
Canterbury of medieval England—we drove on south-westwards 
across a fertile plain adll innocent of ocher products chan crops and 
cattle, till we reached the frontier of the industrial zone at a village 
which is celebrated for a legend. The legend is that, a century ago, 
a certain Anglican prelate whose diocese extended over the West 
Riding used to appoint the church of this village as his Crysting- 
placc with West Riding candidates for confinaation, because, he 
declared, this was the farthest point west, towards the new terra 
incogmia of industrial squalor, to which any gentleman—in orders 
or out of them^ould be expected to ridel And indeed, when we 
passed that prelate’s legends^ bourne now that the squalor beyond 
it, on which he had refused ever to set eyes, had had a hundred 
years longer to grow, the aesthetic side of our nature protested in 
sympathy with the prelate's scandalous ultimatum to the lost souls 
in hi8 industrial cure. Beyond this village, the fertile lowlands 
came to an end and at the same point the fells and the factories 
began. 

In their outward aspect, the 'dark satanic mills’ seemed a fining 
match for the bleak grey landscape; and at the same time the tour 
deforce of these monstrous worl^ of Man, erected in defiance of 
the wilderness, had all the moral incongruity of an abomination 
of desolation standing in the place wh^ it ought not. In this 
pullulating, throbbing, squalid life in a forbidding landscape, there 
was something portentously unnatural; and the acme of unnatural¬ 
ness was reaped when we paused on the summit of the Pennine 
Range itself—a hand’s-breadth of fell-country that had been left 
still inviolate in its state of Nature—and looked down, this way 
and that, towards Leeds just behind us and Manchester just 
ahead. When, at nightfall, we found ourselves passing through 
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Shrewsbury—such aoothcr mellow city as York in such another 
pleasant countryside—our glimpse of the West lUdlng and South 
Lancashire already began to ^de into the unreality of an evil dream. 

Yet this indust^ toter de force that has been accomplished in the 
Pennine Zone ia of course not Just a hideous blemish on the land¬ 
scape. The portent has also an import which the legendary prelate 
who depbred its appearance never divined. The Pennine Zone is 
indeed a magnet, not only In a fanciful geographical conceit, but in 
sober economic reality. It is a magnet whi A has drawn to itself the 
productivity and the population of a great country so potently that 
it has actually succeeded in shifting t&t country’s economic centre 
of gravity—^fdng it from the fertile basin of the Thames to the 
barren skirts of the Pennine fells. The uncompromising prelate 
himself, if he could rerum to life to-day, would almost be con¬ 
strained by curiosity to ride on into his terra irtc^mta in order to 
explore the ugly wonderland into which the ugly wilderness has 
been transformed. And what is the agency which has produced 
these astonishing effects ? When we loci into it, we find ourselves, 
here again, in presence of a now familiar social phenomenon: the 
stronger stimulus of a more difficult environment prevailing over 
the weaker stimulus of an environment in which the difficulty 
is less. 

In this psychological aspect, the contrast between the rural 
south-east and the industrial north-west of modem Britain since 
the Industrial Revolution reproduces that contrast between Boeotia 
and Attica, in ancient Greece, which struck the imagination of Hel¬ 
lenic observers after the great Athenian statesmen and economists 
—a Solon and a PeUistratus and a Oeisthenes and a Themistodes 
—had done their work, la our ao-called Middle Ages, the inhabi¬ 
tants of‘the home counties' of England, south-east of our line, held 
economic assets comparable to chose which the Boeotians hdd in 
the first age of Hellenic history. Indeed, they not only possessed 
the best arable and pasture lands in the Kingdom, but in Surrey 
and Sussex they also bad command of easily wor^ble iron ores, 
with the woods of the Weald to supply fuel for their forges and with 
a near and accesrible market for their products in London. Blessed 
thee rich but wasting assets, the Southerners, like the Foolish 
Virgins in the parable, improvidendy burnt up thdr fuel till it was 
all cortsumed away. The iron railings round St. Paul’s are said to 
be the last substantial piece of work that was produced by the 
Southern iron-masters. By the time when these railings were 
^ged, the Weald was bare, and thereupon the Southern iron 
industry came to a dead halt. The stagnant reed-cboked hammer- 
ponds upon which the latter-day 'hiker' stumbles in the middle of 
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the Surrey heaths arc no more to-day than this dead industry’s 
funeral monument > Meaiiwbile> the medieval Inhabitants of ^e 
Welsh and Scottish and Northern English ‘bad lands’ had been 
stimulated by the poverty of their environment to exercise thdr 
ingenuity in making the most of it- In South Wales and in Durham, 
they probed the sub-$oi]> in the spirit of the ancient inhabitants 
of Attica, to see whedier Nature might prove to be leas niggardly 
below than she was on the sur&ce; and their inquisiHvecess was 
rewarded by the discovery of a new kind of fuel In tbe Pennine 
Zone, they took to supplementing the meagre livelihood obtainable 
from fdl'farms by spinning and weaving; and they turned to human 
profit fell>$ides that were too steep and barren for the plough by 
hamesslng the water-power of cbe fallbg beck. And so, under the 
constant prick of Necessity, they equipp^ themselves, unwicUngly, 
for exchanging roles with their Southern neighbours as soon as 
their neighbours’ improvidence gave them their opportunity. When 
the oil in these Foolish Vi^ins’ lamps gave out, the Wise Virgins 
of the North were ready to step into their places and to astonish 
the World with the mighty—though sadly vulgar—illumination 
which they were able to produce. In the Industrie Revolution, the 
Northern coaUfud with its unheard-of potency and the Northern 
mechanical processes with their unheard-of productivity replaced 
and eclipsed the commonplace wood-fuel and the traditional hand¬ 
work of the South.* The modern industrial Britain which arose, 
like a jinn of the desert, out of the ‘bad lands’ beyond the Sevem- 
Humber line, su passed the medieval agrarian Britain of ‘the home 
counties’ as Solomon—tbe king of the hiU-couiitry of Ephraim and 
Judah—surpassed in all his glory the oasis-queen of Sheba.* 

• tor tb* hiiiofy Cbe Souebefa im iaduiiry, lee Striker, E.: WeaUrmlron (London 
:q 31, Mn. 

* h a inueinr to nociee that the dcirtb et vood, whicb etiDiutiwd the aoeiest 
Cre«k» into CRfWa tb* beeeckf of Helleuc atthitecotfe, eiM the asekat Stuncriene 
iare invenons the enk end the veidi (ie« foomote i 00 p. 41, above}, Aes tomuleted Ihe 
tnodom Briblb ifito bunung wol. 

I The ihifdnc «f tbe eeanomk eentro of cnnQr of Creel firicab) >t tbe time of the 
Indumkl Revonukn it eonmimM etcributto iokra^meeauretotheobviRin ibe Sew 
of inteniitienel tr^e «h(eh felkwed the diacoverr of the New World. Since the 
WeeKra etekren wbo made tSie diecoverr w«« net native* of ibe Britbh Iilaa- the 
effett of their diaeovery upon the reenenue life of Great Britten moat be reaarded, from 
the Briiiah iiandpoini, aa the aecMenttl c J fcct of an extraDeoua caioe. So therefore, 

ai thie eimfieeud eaute eontnbutad to the ehift in (be ecanemie eentre of gravicy of 
Britain, it kQb againat our oplaneiion of the ehifi a* as inddent in the inter^ 
of fintun end u a eoiWe^ueitee of the di&reot rohdoni between Men and hiipbyeKil 
cnviroomeni which reapeetivei* obtitfied, duriri «he Middle A^ea, in the Souih and in 
(ha North of the leknd, Adnuttadly, of eourae, the elTea of the diMoverv of tbe New 
World upoa the economic geography of Great Bncain waa eosaidcrable. Atcestuaunr 
a* It did, tbe effect of the foretoiAg decay of the Hensa inde, it vrori^d for the banent of 
the porta on tbe weai eoaii and of their eoonemk hinterlandt, aod to the preiudjco of (be 

e rta on the eaet coaet. This dividing line benretn tbe eaetem and the wettem raeea of 
teat Brittis by so ntaani eoiscidea, howerei, with the line, running diesonaJlr ecrae 
the ceantiv frwn Severn to Humber, which came eventually'—«em« t«o or three 
centuhee efter the dioeovery of Anerka bad uken place—te dinde 1 be igTarias eecuon 
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In the present ‘post-vrar’ age, thia gloty is perhaps departing. 
Since about the year i^o there have been indications ^at the 
economic centre of gravity of Great Britain is tending to shift back 
again, south-eastwara, towards its medieval locus ,' and simultaneous 
indications that the economic centre of gravity of the World is 
shifting away from the British Isles, and indeed from Europe, 
altogether, and is passing over to North America. It may be that, 
if th^ symptoms become more sharply pronounced, the d’d&vant 
industrial focus of Britain, marooned among the barren Pennine 
fells, will come to present as melancholy a spectacle as the d- 
decant political capital of the Danubian Monarchy, imprisoned 
within the frontiers of the little Alpine Republic of Austria. The 
drama of Industrial Britain, which opened in a busy squalor and 
culminated in a grim magniheence, may be transfigured in its third 
act into an austere tragedy with a cruel end.* 

The economic contrast between the two sections Into which 
Great Britain is divided by the Sevem-Humber line is not the only 
illustration of our theme which the island provides. Still more 
familiar is the cultural contrast between England and Scotland, 
which has survived the union of the two kingdoms and which still 
lends reality to a Border which has lost its political and has never 
possessed any economic significance. The notorious diiference of 
temperament and habit between the legendary Scotchman^olemn, 
parsimonious, precise, persistent, cautious, conscientious, and 
thoroughly well educated—and the l^endaiy Ei^IIshman—frivo- 
lous, extravagant, vague, spasmodic, carele^, free-and-easy, and 
, ill^rounded in book-learning—follows the same lines, and corre- 

0/ Greu Bn^ from (be induiind. For initertce. the dMcovery of Amenot. ai «m t» be 
upecM, brodghtproepetirr in the eizitcniB eoarufy to the (Moen of DevoojMra and 
to the merchenu of Bristol; (ho »eite» nuritune dhtricia which were leucdtemu fiom 
(be nooe wuodei* OAd irem Loodon. Yet it fiuaiiU to he ««pleuied whr Brietol eftoN 
weMe loet the prirnwy io (b« AmeriaA trede to liverp^ and w«or.«oMt 

porta which were s^eiiephicaliy handxcapped, io ompeiiiion with Brncol, by 
aepented froQ the opeti AdcaUe br «longer rtretch of oarrow daosetewe wetera. It bw 
•Jaoio beeapiwed win, in the loduetralRevolufMn.the new life ihowed itaeJfaot only 
in (he Lanouher* and Lanariahjre funterUnda of Maneyatde aod Clydeei^ but ceually 
tnTyiwtjde and Te«Midcand 'at the Weet Ridinf of Yerbhire, which wia cerved M the 

C of Hull. NeweiaUe end Middleebroofh eod null, lOte the eieuAot heartha of medieval 
liah trade and Induetiy in Eaat AnaCa, all ^ace ewey from the Atlantic aM hom 
Amenca. If tha aeceaaibibr; of the Americao maAet aitd of the Amerittn eouwe of 
egpply waa really the detemuoanffaeiet in the ihifiof the aeonorruc centre of smity of 
Greet Bnttie aithe time of the Induaeial Revolutiea, it would be impoaiible to e^laia 
why at thia *sy time Briatol decayed and Newcastle bem to Sourish. On the other hand, 
the phenomena are all espbahk J St i* conceded that the seosrephwel reladon to America 
waa no caore than a acoondary factor and that the ^rmins &ter in the ehSft wia the 
difference, eaaauned above, )Q the decree of ihempcetjve acimuli which were edmjnU* 
tared to human eettvinee by the two leeclons of thewbi^, aa demarcseed by our dkaocal 
divtduif lice. 

' lyttpcnaa aie dlaeuiaed, is aaethec conoextoa, in 1 21 , C (i) (d), vol. ili, p. 107 

below. 
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hBOBAtJ Uatory. 
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spends to th< same contnst in the local physical enviioiuneDC, as 
the similar diiTerence» which has likewise been elaborated and 
caricatured on both sides, between the legendary Prus^an and the 
legendary Bavarian. 

Th€ Struggk for North America 

The classic illustration of our present theme in our Western 
history is the outcome of the competition between half a doaeix 
different groups of Western cebnisCs for the mastery of North 
America- The victors in this contest were the New Englanders; 
and at an earlier point in this chapter, ^opos of the reversion of 
Town Hill, Connecticut, to its pristine state of Nature, we have 
ta he n note of the unusual difficulty of the local American environ¬ 
ment which first fell to the bt of the ultimate masters of the whole 
continent. Let us now compare this New England environment, of 
which the site of Town Hill is a specimen, vnth the earliest 
American environments of the New Englanders* unsuccessful 
competitors: the Dutch, the French, the Spaniards, and the New 
Englanders* own kinsmen and neighbours from England who 
eatablished themselves along the southern section of the Atlantic 
seaboard. , . 

In the middle of the seventeenth centu^ of the Chnstian Era, 
when all these settlers had already found theit first footing on the 
fringes of the Nortit American mainland, it would have been quite 
easy to predict the coming conflict between them for the possession 
of the interior; but the most acute and far-sighted observer then 
alive would hardly have been likely to hit the mark if he had been 
asked, at the time, to designate the ultimate victor. He might con¬ 
ceivably have had the acumen to rule out the Spaniards in spite of 
their two obvious assets: their ownership, in Mexico, of the only 
region in or adjoining North America which had been broken-in 
and devebped economically, before the European colonists’ artival, 
by an indigenous civilisation; and the pnmacy of Spain, in our 
hypothetical observer's own day, among the Great Powers of the 
Western World. Out observer mi^t have discounted the high 
development of Mexico in view of its outlying position—cut off, 
as it was, from the main body of North AmOTca by a brosd belt of 
inhospitable plateau and desert; and have discounted the political 
strength of Spain by reading the political signs of the times as thqf 
were written between the lines of the Treaty of Westphalia, 

‘The Spanish Empire’, he might have pronounced, is already a 
carcass round whi<Ji the vultures are ^theting. France will 
succeed to the military hegemony of Spain in Europe, Holland and 
England will succeed to her naval and commercial supremacy on 
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the seas. The compecidon for North America lies new between 
these three countries. Let us estimate their respeedve chances In 
the double light of their general positions in the World and of their 
local holdings in America. On a short view, Holland’s chances might 
appear to be the most promising. She Is mistress of the seas (Eng¬ 
land being no match for her on this element, and France not 
seriously corapetlog); and In America she holds a splendid water- 
gate opening into the interior: the valley of the Hudson. On a 
longer view, however, France seems more likely to be the winner; 
for the French St Lawrence offers sdll better means of access to 
the interior of North America than the Dutch Hudson, while it Is 
in the power of the French to Immobilise and exhaust the Dutch by 
bringing to bear against them the overwhelming imlitary superiority 
of France on the Continent of Europe. All the same, as "hetweeo 
French and Dutch prospects, I hesitate’ (we hear him saying) ‘to 
decide. The one prophecy that I make with confidence is that the 
English are not in the running. Possibly the more southerly of the 
English colonies, with their reladvely genial soli and climate, will 
manage to sur^ve—though at best they will find them^ves 
hemmed in between the Dutch along the Hudson in the north and 
the Spaniards in Florida on the south and the Dutch or the French, 
whichever it may be that cuts off their hinterland on the west by 
securing the control of the Mississippi. One thing, however, is j 

certain. The little group of settlements in the bleak and barren ' 

country which the colonists have christened "New England” is 
bound CO disappear. They are cut off from the ocher English 
Mctiemencs by the Dutch in the Hudson Valley, while the French ! 
in the St, Lawrence Valley press them close on the opposite flank. 

The destinies of these New Englanders, at any rate, arc not in 
doubt!’ 

Let us now suppose that our h^K>thedcal observer lives to see 
the turn of the century. By the year 1701 he will be congratulating 
himself on his discernment, fifty years earlier, in rating French 
prospects higher than Dutch; for in the course of these last fifty 
years the St. Lawrence has vanqubhed the Hudson. The French 
explorers have pushed up the St. Lawrence on to the Great Lakes, * 
and over the portage into the Basin of the Mississippi, and down 
these Western Waters to the delta of the great river, where they have 
cstablbhcd the new French colony of LouUiana to match the older 
French colony of Canada at the other end of the trans-continental 
waterway. As for the Dutch, our observer must admit that he had 
rated thdr prospects much too high, They might have made 
themselves masters of the Great Lakes before the French arrived 
there, indeed, for the ocean-going vessels of die century, the head 
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of navigation waa nthar less distant up the Hudson than it was 
up the St Lawrence from the shores of Lake Ontario. Yet, far 
from that, the Dutch have tamely allowed the Hudson Valley itself 
to be taken from them by their weaker maritime rivals the English. 
Well, the Dutch are out of the running now in North AmBrica, and 
the French and the English are left there ilu d rite; but the English 
can hardly be regarded as serious coropehtore. The events o? the 
last half-century assuredly do not call for any revision of forecasts 
on this head'-notwithstanding the unlooked-for success which the 
English have gained In the Hudson Valley. Certainly the New 
Englanders axe roaking the most of this windfall. Already they are 
col^zing the back-country of the Dutch province and are linking 
New England up with the rest of the English settlements on the 
Atlantic coast. Possibly the New Englanders have been saved 
from extinction—but this only to share the modest prospects of 
their southern kinsfolk. For the English feat of conquering the 
Hudson Valley from the facile Dutch has been utterly surpassed 
by the simultaneous French feat of conquering from the formidable 
vii^in wilderness the whole extent of the magnlhcent inland water¬ 
way between Quebec and New Orleans. While the English colonics 
have been consolidated, the French colonics have effectively 
hemmed them in. The future of the Continent is decided! The 
victors arc the French) 

Shall we endow our observer with superhuman length of life, in 
order that he may review the situation once more in the year 1803 ? 
If we do preserve him alive till then, he will be forced to confess 
that his wits have not been worthy of his longevity- By the end of 
1803, the French has actually disappeared off the political map 
of North America Seogethcr. For forty years past, C^da has 
been a possession of Ae British Crown, while Louiaiana, after 
b«ng ceded by France to Spain, and reCroc^ed again, has Just been 
sold on the aoch December, 1803, by Napoleon to the Unit^ 
States—the new Great Power which has emerged out of the thir¬ 
teen English colonies by a roost extraordinary metamorpho^. 

‘The United States of America!' Who would have prophesied 
it? Yet the ambitious title is justified by the accomplished facts. 
In this year 2803, the United States have the continent in their 
pockets, and the scope for prophecy is reduced. It only remains to 
forecast which section of these United States is going to pocket the 
larger share of this vast estate—the breadth of a continent—that 
has come into their joint possession. And surely this time there 
can be no mistake? The Southern States arc the manifest masters 
of the Union and residuary legatees in North America of Great 
Britain and France, Look how the Southerners are leading in this 
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final round of the competition—in this inter-American race for the 
Winning of the West. It is the backwoodsmen of Vir^ia who 
have founded Kencucky-^the first new state to be established west 
of those mountains which have so long conspired with the French 
to keep the English-speaking settlers on the Atlantic coast from 
penetrating into the interior. And take note of the key-position 
which Kentucky occupies, extending right down the left bank of 
the Ohio to the confluence of the Mississippi’s pdodpal tributary 
with the Mississippi himself. The West is in the Southerners’ 
grasp, and mark how all things work together for their good. The 
statesmanship of an English Chatham and a Pennsylvanian Franklin 
and a Corsican Buonaparte has endowed them with an immeasu rable 
supply of land; and, as fast as they can put this new land under 
the hoe, the new-fangled milla of distant Lwcaahire are offering 
them an ever-expanding market for the cotton-crop which the soil 
and climate of the South enable them to raise. The Negro pro¬ 
vides the labour and the Mississippi the means of transporting the 
produce to the quays of New Orleans, where the ships from Liver¬ 
pool are waiting to bear it away. Even the New Englander is a 
useful auxiliary, as the Southerner superdUoualy points out. 

’Our Yankee cousin’, the Southerner observes in 1807, ‘has just 
invented a “sceaia-boat” which will navigate our Mississippi up¬ 
stream ; and he has made a practical success of a machine for carding 
and cleaning our cotton-bolls. Those unlovable, unfortunate 
fellow-cititena of ours In that out-of-the-way comer, down east! 
Their ‘Tankce notions” are more profitable to us than they are to 
the ingenious inventors I For what are New England’s prospects^ 
Her prospects are no better in this year 1807 than they were a 
century dnee. To-day, when the wide West has been thrwn open 
to Southern enterprise at last, it still remains dosed to the New 
Englander. New England is still barred in on the landward side by 
the barrier of Canada, which has not ceased to be a foreign country 
in passing from the French to the British Crown. So there our 
poor relation still sits in his out-of-the-way comer, cooped up on 
the "bad lands" of Town HiU; and there, presumably, he will go 
on sittiog dll Doomsday! "Sedet, aetemumque sedebit!" 

If our unlucky prophet takes Southern prospects on the morrow 
of the Louisians Purchase at the Southerner’s own valuation, he 
must indeed be in his dotage; for in the last round of the two- 
centuries-long contest for the mastery of the North American 
Condnent, the Southerner Is destined to meet a swifter and more 
crushing defeat than those that have been met heretofore by the 
Spaniard and the Dutchman and the Frenchman. To witness his 
• VirpI: Afneid, Book VI, j. fix?. 
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discomfiture, we shall not have to vpalt as long as a century. We 
shaU see the relative positions of South and North reversed in less 
than a lif^me. 

In the year 1865, the situation is already transformed, out of all 
recognition, foom what it was in 1807. In the Winning of the West, 
the Southern pioneer bad been outstripped and outranked by his 
Northern rival. After almost winning his way to the Great l^es 
through Indiana and after getting the best of the bargain in 
Missouri, the Southerner baa been dedaively defeated in Kansas, 
and he has never reached the Pacific. The descendants of the men 
who mastered the difficulties of Town Hill, Connecticut, have now 
become masters of the Pacific coast along the whole front hota 
Seattle to Los Angeles. Nor has the Southerner's command of the 
Missisrippi much availed him. He had counted on the network of 
the Western Waters to draw the whole of the West into a Southern 
system of economic and political relations; and when the Yankee 
presented him with stcam-boata to ply on the Western Waters, he 
imagined that the Yankee bad delivered the West into his bands. 
But 'Yankee notions' have not ceased. The inventor of the steamer 
has gone on to invent the locomotive; and the locomotive has 
taken away more from the Southerner than the steamer ever gave 
him; for the potential function of the Hudson Valley in the human 
geography of North America as the main gateway from the Atlantic 
to the West—a potentiality which the Dutch had failed to turn to 
account in competition with the French-^ias been sctualized at 
last in the railway age, The railwaj'trafiic which now passes up 
the valley of the Hudson and the valley of the Mohawk and then 
along the lake-side to link New York with Chicago has superseded 
the river-trafiic on the Missisrippi between New Orleans and St. 
Louis. Therewith, the internal lines of communication of the 
North American Continent have been turned at right angles from 
south and north to cast and west; and the North-West has been 
detached from the South, to be welded on to the North-East in 
interest and in sentiment. Indeed, the Easterner, who once made 
the South-West a present of the river-steamer, has now won the 
heart of the North-West with a double gift: he has come to ^e 
North-Western fanner with the locomotive in one hand and with 
the reaper-and-binder in the other, and so has provided him with 
solutions for both the problems wiA which the West ts confronted. 
In order to develop its potential economic capacities, the whole 
West has need of two things: transport and labour; but the South- 
Western planter—believing that his labour-problem has been solved 
for ever by the institution of negro slavery—has sought a solution 
for his transport-problem, and for this only, from the Yankee's 
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mechanical ingenuity. The North-Western farmer is in a different 
case. He disposes of no servile man-power, and hi$ free-labour 
force is recruited by the casual process of imitugraiion from Europe 
all too slowly to till his fast-expanding Helds s So he finds the 
agricultural machinciy which is turned out by the Eastern factories 
as great a godsend as the Eastern railways. By these two ‘Yankee 
notions’, together, the allegiance of the North-West has been 
decided; and thus the Qvil War has been lost by the South before 
it has been fought. In taking up arms in the hope of redressing 
her economic reverses by a military counterstroke, the South has 
merely precipitated and consummated a tUbdcU that was already 
inevitable. 

This uUimate victory of the New Englanders, in a competition 
for the mastery of North America in which their Spanish, Dutch, 
French, and Southern competitors were successively dJscomHted, is 
illuminating for the study of the question with which we are con¬ 
cerned at the moment: the question of the relative stimulating 
effects of different degrees of difffculry in the physical environment 
of human life. For, unusually difficult though the New Englanders' 
environment was, it is manifest that the rival colonists’ environ¬ 
ments were none of them easy. To begin with, all alike had under¬ 
gone the initial ordeal of plucking up their social roots in Europe 
and crossing the Atlantic and striking fresh roots in the soil of a 
New World;* and, when they had succeeded in re-establishing 
themselves, it was not only the New Englanders who found 
permanent difficulties to contend with in their new American 
home. The French settlers in Canada had to contend with an 
almost arctic cold; and the French settlers in Louisiana had to 
break in a great river. The Mississippi was as wayward in changing 
bis course, and as devastating in hU inundations, as the YeDow 
River or the Nile or the Tigris; and the /ro^r with which the 
Creoles protected their hard-won Helds and villages cost no less 
human ^ort to buUd and maintain than the earthen bulwarks of 
the Egyptiac and the Sumeric and the Sinlc Civilization. In fact, 
the difficulties presented by the physical environment in Canada 
and in Louisiana were only less formidable than those which the 
New Englanders encountered on Town Hill itself. Thus this 
North American illustration, as far as it goes, tells in favour of the 
proposition that the difficulty and the stimulus of an environment 
are apt to increase pat passu. It will tell the same tale if we push 
it even farther. 

Can we pusli it farther? Can we venture, in *933, to prophesy 

‘ The en'niujw ef (nrumerine cotonbaiion eitd rruantien ia exerrune^ funber oa 
pp. 8^100, b«]a». 
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in whose hands the mastery of North America wUJ he a century 
hence? Can we hope to come any nearer to the mark ourselves 
than our imaginary prophet in 1650 and 1701 and 1803? C^n we 
do more than ring down the curtain on the present scene, in which 
the offspring of the New Englanders dominates the stage? Djf 5 > 
cult though divination may i», there are already certaio signs that 
the drama is not yet played out and the final victory in the struggle 
not yet decided. One small sign once came to the notice of the 
author of this Study. 

A few days after the occasion, mentioned above,' when I passed 
by the deserted site of Town Hill, Connecticut, I found myself with 
an hour to spend between trains in one of the small back‘Country 
manufacturing towns of New England, on the hiassachusetts side 
of the Connecticut-Massachusetis state^line. Since the General 
War of 1914-18, the industrial districts of New England have ^red 
as badly as those of the mother country. They have fallen on evil 
days, and they show it in their aspect. In this town, however, on 
this day, the atmosphere was not at all forlorn or lifeless. The town 
was in f^e, and the whole population was abroad in the streets. 
Threading my way through the crowds 1 noticed that one person 
out of every two was wearing a special badge, and I inquired what 
the colours signified. 1 was told that they were the colours of the local 
French Canadian club; and I ascertained that my rough impression 
of their frequency in the streets was borne out by statistics. In that 
year 1925, in that New England manufaciuring town, the French 
Canadians were by far the strongest contingent in the local labour* 
force. The indigenous New Englanders had left these factories, as 
they had left the fields of Town Hill, to find thdr fortunes in the 
West; but the town, unlike the village, had not been deserted. As 
fast as the Indigenous population had ebbed out, a tide of French 
Canadian immigrants had flooded in. Conditions of work and life 
which had ceased to be attractive to the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers seemed luxurious to these Norman peasants’ children from 
the sub-arctic hinterland of Quebec. Moreover, I was told, the 
French Canadian immigrants were spreading from the towns of 
New England on to the land, where, as peasants, they found them¬ 
selves truly at home. On their frugal standard of living, American 
rates of industrial wages left them with a surplus which quickly 
mounted up to the purchase-price of a derelict New England farm. 
The immigrants were actually rc-populaltng the deserted country¬ 
side, Perhaps, on my next visit, I sliould find Town Hill itself no 
longer desolate. Yet if, on that forbidding spot, the works of Man 
overcame the wilderness for the second time, it could be foreseen 

‘ ScvM. ts-16, Ab«ve. 
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that hUtory would repeat itself with a difference. The fields and 
orchards and even the houses might wear again in 1950 the aspect 
which they had wom two centuries before; but this time the 
blood in the veins of the farmers would be French and not Ei^lisb, 
and divine worship in the antique wooden church would be con¬ 
ducted no longer by a Presbyterian minister but by a Catholic 
priest! 

Thus it seems possible that the contest between the French 
Canadian and the New Englander for the mastery of North 
j^erl^ may not, after all, have been concluded and disposed of 
finally by the outcome of the Seven Years’ War. For» when the 
French flag was hauled down, the French peasant did not disappear 
with the emblem of the French Govemment’a sovereignty. Under 
the tutelage of the Roman Catholic Church, this peasantry con¬ 
tinued, undisturbed, to be fruitful aod multiply and replenish the 
Earth; and now in the fullness of time the French Canadian is 
making a counter-offensive into the heart ^ his old rivars home¬ 
land. He is conquering New England in the peasant’s way—by 
slower but surer meth<^ than those which Governments have at 
their command. He Is conducting hia operations with the plough¬ 
share and not with the sword, and he is assening his ownership by 
the positive act of colont^g the countiyside and not by the 
cartographical conceit of painting colours and drawog lines on a 
scrap of papor. Meanwhile, law and religion and environment are 
combining to assist him. The environment of a harsh countryside 
keeps him exposed to s stimulus which no longer invigorates his 
rival in the softer atmosphere of the disunt Western cities. His 
religion forbids him to restrict the size of his family by contra¬ 
ceptive methods of birth-control. And United States legislation, 
which has restricted immigration from countries overseas but not 
from countries on the American Continent, has left the French 
Canadian Inunigrant in a privileged position which is shared with 
him by none but the Mexican.’ Perhaps the present act in the 
drama of North American history may end, after a century of 
peaceful penetration, in a triumphal meeting between the two 
resurgent Ladn peasantries in the neighbourhood of the Federal 
Capit^ of the United States! Is this the denouement that our 
great-grandchildren are destined to witness in aj>, 2033 ? There 


* Thia rotrifftiM) of imciusTtrion into rhe Uoltcd Statta hai b<Qn by tho 
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have been reversals of fortune every bit as strange as this in North 
American history before. 

III. THE STIMULUS OF NEW GROUND 
Th^ T^mmy of Philosophy, Mythology, and Rsligtoti 

So much for compa.risoos berween the respective sdmulating 
effects of physical environments which present different degrees 
difficulty. Let us now approach the same question from a different 

and new ground, apart from the intrinsic nature of the terrain. 

Does the effort of breahing new ground act as a stimulus in itself? 
The question is answered in the affirmative by the critical empiri¬ 
cism of an eighteenth-century Western philosopher as well as by the 
wider spontaneous human experience which has found a cumula¬ 
tive expression in Mythology. David Hume concludes bis essay 
OJ 1h$ Rise and Progress of the Arts aid Seiswes with the observa¬ 
tion that ‘the ans and sciences, like some plants, require a freah 
soil: and, however rich the land may be, and however you may 
recruit It by art or care, it will never, when once exhausted, pro¬ 
duce an^hing that Is perfect or ffniahed in the kind’. The same 
affirmative answer is conveyed in the myth of the Expulsion from 
Eden and in the myth of the Exodus from Egypt. In ^eir removal 
out of the mag:ic g^en into the workaday world, Adam and Eve 
transcend the food-gathering economy of Primitive Mankind and 
give birth to the fathers of an agricultural and a pastoral civiliza¬ 
tion.' In their exodus from Egy^, the Children of Israel—though 
they hanker in the wilderness after the flesh pots of the house of 
bondage^—give birth to a generation which helpa to lay the 
foundations of the Syriac QviJization In taking possession of 
the Promised Land.’ When we turn from myths to records, we 
find these intuitions conffrmed by the etddence of empirical 
observation. 

In the histories of religions, we find thst—to the consternation of 
those who ask the scornful quesrion: 'Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?’*—the Messiah of Jewiy does come out of that 
obscure village in ’Galilee of the Gentiles’:* an outlying piece of 
new ground which had been captured for Jewry by tbe Macca¬ 
bees rather less than a century before the date of Jesus’s blnh.^ 
And when the indomitable growth of this Galilaean grain of 

> $M n. c (ii) (S) t, loi. i, e. ao^ abov«. * See ^bon. 
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mustard-seed tum$ the conatemation of Orthodox Jewry into 
active hostility, a^d this not only in Judaea itself but among the 
Jewish diaapori, then the propagators of the new faith deliberately 
'turn to the Gentiles’* and proceed to conquer new worlds for 
Christianity on ground which had lain wholly beyond the range of 
the strong right arm of an Alexander Jannaeus. In the history of 
Buddhism it is the same story, for the decisive victories of this 
Indie faith are not won on the old ground of the Indie World, 'Die 
Hinayaoa first finds an open road m Ceylon, which was a colonial 
annex of the Indie Civilization. And the Mahayana starts its 
long and roundabout journey towards its future domain in the 
Far East capturing the Syriacized and Hellenized Indie province 
of the Panjab. It is on the new ground of these alien worlds that the 
highest expressions of the Indie and the Syriac religious genius 
eventually bear their fruit—in witness to the truth that ’a prophet 
is not without honour save in his own country and in his own 
house'.* 


The Tutimot^ of the 'ReLiitd' Civilisaiums 
A convenient empirical test of this social 'law’ is offered by chose 
civilizations of the ‘related’ class that have arisen partly on ground 
already occupied by the respective antecedent civilization and 

partly on ground which the ‘related’ civilization has taken over_ 

dther from primitive societies or from ocher dvilizarions—on its 
own a^^iint, without the antecedent civilization having here pre¬ 
ceded it and prepared the way, We can test the respective stimu¬ 
lating effects of old ground and new ground by surveying the 
career of any one of these ‘related’ dviliMiions, marking the point 
or points within its domain at which its achievements in any line 
of social activity have been most signal, and then observing 
whether the ground on which such points are located is new 
ground or old. 

Let us b^n with the extreme case of the Babylonic avilization, 
whose original home has been found to be wholly coincident with 
that of the ‘apparented’ civilization: the Sumeric.* In which of its 
three foci—Babylonia, Elam, Assyria*—did the Babylonic Civiliza¬ 
tion most distinguish itself? Undoubtedly in Assyria. Whether 
we judge hj prowess in arms or by constructive ability in politics 
1 ^ erwtive genius in art, we must pronounce that the Babylonic 
Civilization reached a higher level in Assyria than in either of the 
other two Babylonic countries. And was Ass^a old ground or 

* Arttsoi, 4S, 
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new } It turns out, oa further esamlaationr that Assyria was the 
one portion of (he original home of the antecedent Sumeric CiTih- 
sation which possibly might be regarded as new ground—4t any 
rate by comparison with Sumer and Akkad and Elam; for when we 
probe the local history of Assyria as deep as the present state of our 
archaeological knowledge allows us to penetrate, we find some 
reason for supposing that Assyria was not one of the original com> 
munities into which the SuomtIc Society articulated itself after its 
birth, but was in some sense a colony—albeit a colony that was 
almost coeval with the mother country. Perhaps it is not altogether 
fantastic to surmise that the stimulus derived from this breal^g of 
new ground in Assyria at some early stage in the growth of the 
Sumeric CivUisation may account in part for the special vigour 
which was afterwards displayed by the *a£liated’ Babylonic Civili* 
zation on this Assyrian ground.^ 

Turning next to the Hindu Civilization, let us mark the local 
sources of the new creative elements in Hindu life—particularly in 
religion, which has always been the central and supreme acdvi^ of 
the Hindu Society. We find these sources in the South. It was 
here that all the chstincdve features of Hinduism took shape the 
cult of Gods represented by material objects or images and housed 
in temples; the emotional personal relation between the worshipper 
and the particular God to whose worship he has devoted hiic^elf; 
the metaphysical sublimation of image-worship and emotionalism 
in an incelJecCually sophisticated th^Iogy (Sankara, the father of 
Hindu Theology, was boro, circa \j>. 7^, in Southern Malabar) * 
All these features of Hinduism bear a Southern stamp. And was 
the South of India old ground or new ? It was new ground, inasmuch 
as it had not been incorporated into the domain 01 the ‘apparenced’ 
Indie Civilization until the time of the Maurya Empire {circa 
323-1^5 B.cO,* when the Indie Socie^, after having tint broken 
doTO and c^en passed through a Time of Trouble, at length 
entered upon that advanced stage in the dismiegradon of a civiliza* 
tioQ which we have learnt to recognise as a 'unlveraal state’. 

Let us look now at the two citdilsations that are ‘affiliated’ to the 
Syriac, namely the Arabic and the Iranic.^ 

Where, during the short life of the Arabic Society, did its rather 
feeble pulse beat least feebly ? Assuredly in Egypt, where a ghost 
of the "Abbasid Caliphate (a ghost, thst is to say, of the ‘reintegrated’ 
Syriac universal etaie) was evoked in the thirteenth century of the 
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ChtistiaA Era by the MamlQks.‘ It was In Egypt that the Arabic 
literature and the Arabic architecture kept themselves alive during 
the quarter of a millennium that elapsed between the Inauguration 
of the Cairene Caliphate and the Ottoman conquest. And was 
Egypt old ground or new } It was new ground inasmuch as it had 
not begun to be incorporated into the domain of the Syriac Civili* 
zation, to which the Arabic Civilization was *ai!iijated', before the 
entry of this Syriae Qvilisation into its universal state; and even 
then the *dead trunk' of the indigenous Egyptiaev Civilization, 
which still cumbered the ground in Egypt, was only absorbed into 
the tissues of the Syriac Civilization slowly and arduously. 

The conquest of Egypt by the Achaemenian Empire, which was 
the or^al Syriac universal state.^ was a mere external annexation. 
The Egyptians were simply subdued politically by force of arms 
and even this only intermittently. The Achaemenian regime 
made no progress whatever towards converting their souls; and, 
when the Syriac universal state was interrupted by the intrusion 
of HeUenlsm, 'Hellenization’ seemed a more likely destiny for the 
residue of the Egyptiac Society than a merger with the Syriac 
Society which h^ been submerged, quite as deeply as the 
Egyptiac Society itself, under the Hellwlc flood. It was not until 
both the Hellenic and the Egyptiac Society were in extremis that, 
in the competition for spiritual dominion over Egypt, the Hellenic 
Sodety lost and the Syriac Society gained the upper hand. The 
ultimate victory of the Syriac Civilization in Egypt was first fore¬ 
shadowed when Egypt was captivated by Monophysitism—a 
version of Christianity in which the Syriac reaction against Hel¬ 
lenism expressed itself before the dissolution of the Roman Empire 
and the re-integraiion of the Syriac universal stale in the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate.’ The victory of the Syriac Civilization in Egypt was only 
consummated when the population of Egypt—after having suc- 
cessivdy abandoned their ancient Egyptiac religion for Primitive 
Christianity and Primitive Chrisciani^ for Monophysitism—were 
converted en mowe from Monophysitism to Islam; and this did not 
happen until the 'Abbasid Caliphate itsdf had dissolved into the 
interregnum (circa a.d. 975-1275)4 out of which the Arabic Qviliza- 
rion afterwards emerged, Thus, in Egypt, the Arabic Civilizaflon 
was occupying ground which the ‘apparented' Syriac dvijization 
had not completely made its own undl the Arabic avilization was 
on the point of coming to birth. Yet it was on this new ground in 
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Egypt that the Axthic Qvillzation displayed such v^ur as it did 
display before its career was prematurely dosed by mcorporadon 
into the body social of its lustier Iranic sister. Thia Is noteworthy, 
consideriog that the origmal home of the Arabic Civilizadoo 
included not only the new ground of Egypt but also the old ground 
of Syria—the very region id which the 'apparented' Syriac Civili¬ 
zation had taken its rise. Yet, in tbe history of the ‘afHUated’ 
Arabic Civilization, Syria always played the subordinate and Egypt 
the leading part. 

A|;ain, in what areas did the Iraoic CivOizadon—tbe sister of the 
Syriac—most conspicuously flourish } Almost all the great achieve- 
fflcnrs of the IranJc Civilization in the principal spheres of social 
activity—not only in war and in politics, but even in axchitecrure 
and in literature’—were accomplished at one or other of the two 
extremities of the Iranic World: either in Hindustan, at one end, or 
in Anatolia, at the other and they culminated respectively, in 
these two areas, in the Mughal and in the Ottoman Empire. Were 
these two Iranic empires erected on old ground or on new ground? 
The ground was new in both cases. The Ottoman Empire was 
erect^ on the domain of the Orthodox Christian Civilization; and 
indeed it occupied this domain so effeedvely that it actually per¬ 
formed, for the main body of Orthodox Chriscendom, the funedpn 
of a universal state.^ Siiuilarly, the MughalEmpIre was erected on 
the domain of the Hindu Dvilization and performed the function of 
a uruveraal state in the Hindu World Thus the Iranic Gvilizadon 
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when tba Spriae CmlkalMn w** eojovBiS* Und of *(i>duA Sumraar' after tbe reuitegn- 
t i<> p of iia univenal ftpta. It it to (bn age of (be S)Tiac CivilaMtion (bet Pemas kCBracvarv 
eftetieatly belenia. ahbc«iffa abronoleiMaUy tbe lifetime of one of iu aaatera, 
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asid tbe lifaoAtea 0/n*o ethai^—HiAa of Suiii and Jbnu 0 
entbin (he founean(h and (he fifiecntb eentuf^ of tba Chnatka Era: that ie to Mf, 
viUw> a time %'ben tba Ira&ie CrriliMtion bad already ener^. HiAa aod the otte 




•trivins to outsbine tbe oebara, waa anpulwly hvounble to tbe eneountefoanc of poata 
and otM man of lenen, if diaappoiotad orallsbtad in oaa ehy. could nrtacallr 
in asotber a nwre faaounbla reetptien.' (Browne, B. C.: A nartaey <|/ 

voJ. lii (Cambridee :«aS, (.fnivenity Pma), pp. Theraaner, boweree, 

from the bexinnina of u« auftamib eantun of (lia Chhatko Era. Peraiaa litMtura 


pbeagmanoo, aaa Browse, E. C.: 4 lutrary Huiery tf rarM, toI. iv (Catebodee toaa, 
Uniecnity Preai). pp. and tbe preatnt Study. L C (1) (b), Aasas 1 , in rd. 1, 

* For the area covered by tbe oriziMl dootain of tbe Iranic Civilnatiftn, aeo K C (i) 
(b). *oi> i, pp> bB-9, abtm. 

* For thia role of the Onoanan Empire, aee funher Fan III. A, vet. lii, pp. sb-?, and 
IV. C (ii) (b) t. vaL it. p.«. below. • See JV, C (ti) |b) a, vol. iv. p, 9% betow. 
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displayed, at two poinca which were remote from ooe another* the 
identical idioayneraay of flourishing beat on foreign soil. More¬ 
over, it U to ^ noted chat, in both cases, the acquisition of this 
foreign soil had not started until after the beginnir^ of the inter¬ 
regnum {dsta A.D. 975-1275) into which the univer^ aute of the 
*apparented’ Syriac CivIliUtion dissolved and out of which the 
'affiliated’ Iranic Civiliaaiion itself emerged. The first permanent 
conquests of Hindu territory in the Kabul Valley and in the Panjab 
were made (efrea a.d, 975-1015)' by Sebuktegin and his more 
celebrated successor Mahmud of Ghaanah^ the first permanent 
conquests of Orthodox Christian territory were made (nrca aj>. 
1070-5) by the SaljOqa. 

Accttfdingly, it was on sites acquired piecemeal from alien 
civiiizadona at recent dates that the Iranic Civilization eventually 
erected its most imposing monuments. On the other hand, the 
second home which the 'apparented' Syriac Civilization had once 
^nd on the Iranian Plateau and in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin^ 
never became the moat active focus of the ‘affiliated’ Iranic Civili¬ 
sation, in spite of the fact that these two regions’lay in the heart 
of the zone in which the Iranic Civilization originally emerged. 
During the age when, In the new territories conquered from 
Orthodox Chriatendom and Hinduism, the Iranic Civilization was 
going from strength to strength, it succumbed in Iran and in 
Transoxania to a series of lo^ misdevelopments .* In the first 
place, during the post-Syriac interregnum, these regions bore the 
brunt of the Mongol invasion—the last and most destructive 
avalanche of the post-Syriac VSlkerwandenmg. Thereafter, they 
lay torpid under the deadwe^htof the two local Moi^ol'successor- 
states’ of the 'Abbasid Caliphate—the appanage of the Il-Khansand 
the appanage of the House of Chaghatly; and these disorderly and 
sluggish rigimea only disappeared to mdie way for the devouring 
militarism of Timur. The final blows, by which the two regions 
were prostrated simultaneously at the beginning of the sixteenth 
ceacu^ of the Christian Era, were the establishment of the Shl'i 
Power in Iran and the conquest of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin by the 
Uzbeg barbarians off the Euraaisn Steppe: tw^o violent political 
transformations which had the identic effect of fixing a great 
religious and cultural gulf between the geographical heart of the 

•S*biiktefiB ctttbluhcd hii fUMfiiAfy (be Kibul VtUn Id A. 0 . 975 s tnd 
MftboiM h tod fcreiMf coevtned tbt popuUcioo to liUra In a.d. losx. 

C. V. r ,4 Hitury ef Afedueoa/ /wUs (Poooi t 93 i^ Ohcsttl 
A^eicr. t •oU.), ▼ol. i, p. t 9 s.) Sebukuen't nidi on Um rtfutfe bests io A.D. 9 $^; 
MthaOd iiiM Ktntu; in a.o. letQ (South, V.: Tht Sarfy o/rtdio. ard edUMB 

iOtford i^A. Ckr«ndon Preta), p. jSa). > Sm I. C rt) 7 h). u pd. So-s, tbove. 

* Soe I. C (0 (k), Annex I. is vol. i; 11. 0 (v), pp. 144-S ef the prcMnt volume; end 
IV. C {iiy (c) 3 (eg. vol. i«, pp. ofi-jot, bttosv. 
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Iranic World &nd dther of its extremities. Thus ic was in the 
extremities and not at the heart of the Innic body sodal that the 
blood pulsated most vigorously; or, In terms of our original meta* 
phor, it was on new ground and not on old ground that the seed of 
the Iranic culture produced its finest harvests. 

In what regions has the greatest vigour been displayed by the 
Orthodox Chnstlan Civilization? A glance at its history shows 
that its sodal centre of gravity has lain in different regions at 
different times. In the first sge after ita emergenoe out of ^e post- 
Hellenic interregnum, the life of Orthodox Chnscendom was most 
vigorous on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus' and Dardanellea^ 
in the central aod north-eastem parts of the Anatolian Plateau 
or, in the administrative terminol^y of the day, in the Anatolic 
and Armeniac army corps districts of the East Roman 

Empire. Thereafter, in the courae of the two centuries which 
elapsed between the conversion of Bulgaria to Orthodox Christi¬ 
anity in A.D. 865*70 and the occupation of the interior of Anatolia 
by the Saljuq Turkish converts to Islam in a.d. 1070-5, the centre 
of gravity of Orthodox Christendom shifted from the Asiatic to the 
European side of the Straits; and, as far as the main body of 
Orthodox Christian Society is concerned, it has remained in the 
Balkan Peninsula ever since. In modern times, however, that 
portion of Orthodox Christendom which constitutes the main body 
of the society from an historical standpoint has been far outstripped 
in growth and overshadowed in importance by the mighty ofhhoot 
of Orthodox Cbriatendom in Russia.' 

Are these three areas in which the Orthodox Christian Civiliza¬ 
tion has successively raised its head to be regarded as old ground 
or as new ? Central and Konh-Eastem Anatolia was certainly new 
ground as far as the Orthodox Christian Civilization was concerned. 
It was the former domain of the Hittite Civilization; and although 
•the Hittite Civilization had died a premature death by violence 
during the VOlkcrwanderung in which the HeUenic CinUzation 
was brought to birth,< its Anatolian homeland was not penetrated 
by Hellenism until after the destruction of the Achaemenian 
Empire by Alexander the Great. Even then, this region remained 
unhelJenized much longer chan many places that were far more 
distant from the Aegean. The process did not set in vigorously 
here until after the last of the local 'suceessor-sutes’ of the 
Achaemenian Empire had been converted into Roman jjrovinces; 
and the first positive local contributions to the Hellenic culture 

* A/t oftAoet which hu neltber Ion itJ unporttsce bm eeaaed to W r*cBsraubt« 

Imsf inpod nHa «Tcr—fint by Peter the Gtnt tod by Letus —a is 

owotk Aren the meuieiiainly fticwsible Wtems 

• See 1. C (i) «el. i, pp. 9 } ana le^t, eWe. 
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were nude is as the fourth century of the Christian Era by the 
Cappadocian Fathers of the Church. Thus the earliest ceotie of 
gravity of the Orthodox Christian Civilization in the interior of 
Anatolia lay in a region which had not been completely Incorporated i 

into the domain of the 'apparented* Hellenic Cit^Ization until 
Helleniam was m articuio mortis. 

The second centre of gravity in the interior of the Balkan 
Peninsula was estsblished on new ground likewise. For the veneer : 

of HeUenic Civilization in s Latin medium, with which this region 
had been thinly overlaid, in the lifetime of the Roman Empire, 
during a span of some five centuries, had been destroyed without 
leaving a traced during the interregnum into which the Empire had 
eventually dissolved. The destruction was more thoroughgoing 
here than it was in any of the western provinces with the single 
exception of Britain. In the Balkan Peninsula, as in Britain, the 
superficial change of rigime was accompanied by a radical change 
of population and religion. The Christian Roman provincials were 
not simply conquered but were practically exterminated by the 
pagan barbarian invaders; and these barbarians eradicated all 
elements of local culture so effectively that when their descendants 
repented of the evil which their fathers had done they had to obtain 
fresh seed from outside in order to start cultivation again. By the 
time when Orthodox Christianity was re>sown in the Balkan 
Peninsula in the ninth century of the Christian Era, the soil had 
been lying fallow for more than three centuries: that Is to say, for 
about twice as long as the soU of Britain bad been lying fallow at 
the time when Augustine was sent on his mission by Gregory the 
Great. Thus the region in which the Orthodox Christian Civilisa¬ 
tion est^llshed its second centre of gravity was ground which had 
recently been reclaimed de now from the wilderness. 

As for the third centre of gravity in Russia, there is no need to 
labour the point. The offshoot of Orthodox Christendom which 
was transplLited to Russia In the tenth century of the Christian j 

Era was propagated there in virgin soil on which no civilization had 
ever grown before; and this new Russian o&hoot of Orthodox 
Christendom was separated from the main body by a double 
barrier of sea and steppe.^ Russia was new ground with a 

^ The eumvil eT • Rooaaca leneuee* emenj the mountun* of Sowdt-EMtero 
EuMpe^lrentbeCeroetlMM cethe hsS«u. ceonotptef^)? beraaeraed u • trace «f (he 
Ledo vanien «f the Hellaaic Caeiluatien m the Belkan PenmeuJa; for the eurvivil (4 (be 
■•ACueM did fM cvrr vith U myeurvivalof the euJrurt e/which tha Unnaie hed once 
beeo (be vahiela. Tm a(Ul Lacn.i0cabiM end iiIU oonuoelly Cbrutua Vle^ and 
Bum aiu had to be eeevertarf, in ‘tha Middle Ase*’. m the Onhedex Chriitkn CiviliM- 
aon 4 « Moa. ^ua( lihe the cehtesipenry BuJsan aad Jugothea, wb» wee pagui tar* 
banana ipeafanf outkadiah tonguea. 

^ Ai (be praiemtifpc. the donaio of Ortbodoi Cbriatrsdora in Ruaia and UademsD 
is the Balkan Pamnaula ut gaesivhkally iaolated from oaa anothe m knee. The 
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vengeance^ and it is noteworthy that, in Russia, the Orthodox 
Christian Civilisation has flourished with an exuberance which 
stands out in contrast to its strained and stunted growth else¬ 
where. 

It is still more remarkable to observe that while the centre of 
gravity of the Orthodox Christian Civilization has shifted twice in 
the course of Orthodox Christian history, it has never lain in the 
homeland of the 'apparented’ Hellenic Civilization in the Aegean 
area, although this area has been included in the domain of O^o- 
dox Christendom from flrstto last. In the early age of the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization, when its centre of gravity lay on the 
Anatolian Plateau, the Aegean frontage of Anatolia, which had 
played a leading role in the early age of the Hellenic Civilization, 
was perhaps the least important district in the Asiatic peninsula.^ 
Again, since the centre of gravity of the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom has.shifced to the European side of the Straita, ft has 
normally lain on the landward and not on the seaward side of 
Salonlca. In fact, peninsular Greece, which was the hub of the 
Hellenic universe after the primacy had once passed from Ionia, has 
never played a prominent part in Orthodox Christian history except 
on two occasions—one in the ‘medieval’ and the other in the 
‘modem’ age of Western hlstoiy—when Greece has served as a 


ItuaanUn Onfwdoi Chnvtitiu Utc B«Uua ve* now Rt*rch with their Ukrtintan 
rcUftoniiei ef the RuMkn ervi aloBa • Um ertt&dist Irom the Centnl Ceipubiwi* 
throi^ the Buh«viru> end Bcemabia m the BUck S«« ««at. Thu 0«9gnphi^ eos- 
tutuitr herwMA th« Rumua tad the Btlkto doimjBi 0 / Onheda Chnwendom deci net, 
hdweYtr. dkte beck Either than the ei^t«enth centorr. The twodonttinttrcreaepMtfld 
frecn o’v WMcher by tn ouilyA* ttrip of the Steppe uAid eftet the Rumo* 

Turkiih Wir «f a.>. tpSS-7«. ft vm enij In tbt Msuel »thu wer. when the sonh 
coMt ef the Bitofc S«a md lU whole himerltnd were tBAeied b the Rueiiin 
thu inwtadnK itrtp of eKppe dewed of the lutof Ice NeoBdie putorelteBiM 
end ww celoBaed with u t^icuJtun] pepuhtiea of Orthodox Chrucitn pemm. 
Thu tv4s (be atap ic e gndtui csoreipaa eneroeebment of the Orthodox Ohria(it& 
preunt'o ploushlutd upon the Miulm or peaoa hudunox** «eRk*nnw whkb bed 
BOO lA prey I einee the Rtmxn ptonecre hod deeMstdMi is the fourteeatb e<srur7 
^ot (be TnncrlvuaBn hlahUMt into tho ploms of WoJUchia end MoMevio, ond ub«« 
the ZopOeooioB CooewU hod eeaMubed Uwetnodv e e 01 tbop did •( obout (be iasm dote 


~on (heir iihud-fortraB m the Rjver Druepe. (S«« I(, D {v), pp. (¥4-?, below.) In 
(be tenth oenuin. however, ihii etterooehment fud not yet beauo. At (bit tiato, the 

S Turhieh resbeocB were putunar their Soois on vufm iupp<*l*cd frm the 
of tbe Don to the Iroe GeM of the Dinube without loMnuprim. The Gnbedox 
C^iuien minioeorioe who mned the oeeda of thur crnliutian B Rueoie «euid only 
reoch tbi> new SeU to Cuififihe peril! of OM ond iteppe is lucceMien. They hod &rot (o 
tn«el hy ihip from CooottniinOple to the Crime*, and tbenee to pick their wej oovee 
(ho open prmcie, where they were u tbe merw of the Peebepego until they found ufety 
01 )eit is the Mutbera oiualtira of the Rutoan foreets. 

t Wbui tbe £••( Romen Army woi conctstreted in Anwolie during the aiUtiry eriil* 
pnduoed by Ae Peroun osd Anb mveeioni In tbe oeventb esnew of tbe CimtioA 
Eri. (hie dhoiet wea oiiigned to (he Ttiraccaoion Anty Cory, wbkb wu porawtectly 
withdraws fnn (be Suropeic dhaia from which i< derived ito lume end «ree oBtiooed 
Ia Wwtere AneBbe m Older to eupBort the Asenlie Anay Corpe. wb£h tod boea 
witbdnwn fnMn Syne on (o tto Anocsoim Ploteou. Hie Aitotelid wen the freni>UP« 
waepo; tbe Thracuueo were mere we one*. AeeordlDaly, the ThneeaeleB dietriet wm 
ItTtle occouSCed of. wbersu (he Asotulic diothet, is oonjunctfon with tbe Axiseruac, 
fweyed tbe dotiiuee of tbe Eoei Romon Empire. 
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through which Wotcro influence has forced an entry 
into the Orthodox ChristiaD World.' 

Turning now to Hellenic iiistory, let ua ask our question apropos 
of the two regions which (as we have just observed in passing) 
successively held the primacy in the Hellenic World. When the 
Hellenic Civilization flowered on the Anatolian coast of the Ae^n 
and afterwards on the European Greek peninsula, was it on new 
ground or on old ground that this flowering took place ^ It was ori 
new ground, here again; for neither of these regions had lain within 
the original home of the antecedent Minoan Civiliaation, to which 
the Hellenic Civilization was related. On the European Greek 
p«nia$ula, the Miooan OvUization, even at its widest extension in 
ita latest age, had held no more than a chain of fortified positions 
along the southern and eastern coasc^lines.^ On the Anatolian coast 
of the Aegean, the Mlure of our modem Western archaeologists 
to find traces of the presence, or even influence, of the Minoan 
Civilization has been so signal that it can hardly be attributed to 
chance, but seems rather to indicate that for some reason this 
coast actually did not come within the Mlnoans’ range.' As far as 
we know, the first settlers the Aegean to occupy the west 
coast of Anatolia efleedvely were those r^gees of Minoan culture 
and Greek speech who were driven thither, as late as the twelfth 
century B.C., in the same final convulsion of the post^MInoan 
VdlkeiWiderung that drove the Philistines on to the coast of 
Syria.* These were the founders of Aeolis and Ionia; and thus 
Hellenism flowered first on soil which the antecedent civilization 
had never seriously cultivated. Moreover, when the seeds were 
scattered abroad from Ionia into ocher parts of the Hellenic World, 
the Ionic soil on which they flowered nen wss the stony ground of 
Attica on the opposite side of the Aegean. They did not germinate 
m the Cyclades: the Ionic islands which stood, like stepping^tones, 
between the Ionic mainlands in Asia and in Europe. Through the 
whole course of Hellenic history the Oycladic islanders played a 
suborduiare role aa humble servants of the successive masters of the 
sea. This is remarkable, since the Cyclades had been one of the 
two foci of the antecedent Minoan QvilizacioD. The other Minoan 
focus, of course, was Crete; and the role played in Hellenic history 
by Crete is even more surprising. 


* T^^(«tifa«MCwofettibleeatn«««utheB\iliivTeooguAit«rp«uiuulkr Greece 

Towns CiSe'. TheMecnd *u the 
lAfikrabOQ 0 ^ fsedera WeeterA rieta whtcb be^iA towuUa ihe ead c( the eevcnCccnth 
* bee4politiCtll)r. Moie bwod»a ead fifty yeen liter, is the Cntk 
Wee oc Indeocsdeaee whieb broke osit la a,d, i$2i. 

* 8«e t. CU(S).AADes)t,v^i.ebeve. 

' Qo U)w v«iu. eec 1, C (i) (SJ, voL L ^ 95, above. 

C (0 (S), vol. I, pp. >ee-a, ebwe. 
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Crete might have been expected to retain its social importance 
not only for historical reasons, aa the place in which the Minoan 
Civilization had attained its culmination, but for geographical 
reasons as well. Crete was by far the largest island in the Aegean 
Archipelago, and it lay athwart rwo of the most Important sea* 
routes in the HeHeoic Worid. Every ship that sailed from the 
Peiraeus for Sicily had to pass between the western end of Crete 
aod Laconia; every ship that sailed from the Peiraeus for Egypt 
had to pass between the eastern end of Crete and Rhodes. Yet, 
whereas X^aconia and Rhodes each played a leading part in Hellenic 
history, Crete remained aloof, obscure and benighted from Erst 
to last. While Hellas all around was giving birth to statesmen 
and poets and artists and philosophers, tbe island which had once 
been the home of the Minoan Civillzadon now bred nothing more 
reputable than medidoe-men and mercenaries and pirates; and 
though the greatness of Minoan Crete had left its impress upon tbe 
Hellenic Mythol^y in the fables of Minos the tbalassocrat and his 
brother Rhadaroanthya, the judge of the dead, this did not save the 
latter-day Cretan scapegrace from becoming a Hellenic byword. 
Indeed, ^ has passed judgement on himself in the song of Hybrias' 
and in a hexameter which has been embedded, like a fly in amber, 
in the canon of Christiao Scripture. 'One of themselves, even a 
prophet of their Own, said: "The Credans are always liars, evil 
beasts, slow bellies." Thus even the Apostle of the GentUee 
excepted the HeUenea of Crete from tbe chari^ which he bestowed 
upon Hellenes in general.^ 

Let us ask our question once again—this time in regard to the 
Far Eastern Civilization which is^affiliated’tothe SInic Civilization. 
Ac what points in ica docoain has this Far Eastern Civilization 
shown the greatest vigour? The Japanese and the Cantonese stand 
out unmistakably as its most vigorous representatives to-day; and 
both these peoples have sprung from soil which is new g^nd and 
not old ground from the standpoint of Far Eastern history. As 
r^ards ^e south-eastern seaboard of China, we have noticed in an 
earlier chapter^ that It was not incorporated into the domain of the 

• Aa En^h oinilktion of the S<ac ^ HrbhM. br GUMM Montr. will b« found 

below in Pen UI. A, vol. iii.onp. B?, leoaiov I. , ... 

• TheEpbiSeerPealtoTfna.cb. i.v, i«, The heoiDeterneft Quoted rune m Greek: 

M ikOerei, •eaxi yterifn ifyoi. 

Pof the orifinel coniat of vett a tbe p o em called 'Miftoe' wbkh wu ettnbuted 
to (he CreuB ‘prMbet* Eproeoi^. »ee 1. C (i) (i). vo). i, f. 99. footaote a. 

• The Ceecwie here net toeeme Se. Peul for umtonelninf (heir lU repute, ertd they 
|«ve rwhed tbeir brtJM W tvB Ibe p«Met« «( Sonpfure in wb«ch ire piUonod to the 
ApeeiJe'i own dlevedh. Wben the prceent wrieet wts trtvdliu in Crete the 

19(»,« Creon oeoeem Adjured hire B ell oenouiiMei (0 diecoum reul’i (eeneer 00 tbe 
irouM Uw( Pnl wm « bUied wiaeee. Ob beini •dud whei bed even Pruljue.em- 
Creiet Wm. the ooueat ecpkised (bet ■ Civcen hed once jot the Mtter of F»ul m • 
bueinoei vwueoenl < In I. C (>) »). wd. 1. p. 9 e, foeCMU a. 
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'apparented’ Stnic Society until the last phase of Sink history, and 
even then only on the super£dal plane of politics, as a frontier 
province of the Empire of the Han, which was the Sink universal 
state. Its inhabitants remained barbarians; and their successors 
in the four modem Chinese provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
Fukien, and Chekiang testify, in the nomenclature which they 
employ, that they claim no part or lot in the chapter of history 
which the Han Dynasty brought to a close. They resign the 
glorious name of 'Hau people’ to their neighbours In the basins of 
the Yangise and the Yellow River, and use the name of ‘T’ang 
people’ to designate themselves. In this designation they signify 
chat their own history did not begin until the Far Eastern Civilisa¬ 
tion had already emerged from the post*Sinic interregnum; for the 
lineaments of the Far Eastern Civilkadon had taken shape before 
the close of the fifth century of the Christian Era, whereas the T'ang 
Dynasty was not founded until a,d. 6 i8 . Thus the four provinces 
of Chifu Proper which are now the most vigorous and progressive 
are the four in which the Par Eastern Civil^tion has bro^ new 
ground. As for the Japanese Archipelago, the offshoot of the Far 
Eastern Civilization which was transplanted thither, by way of 
Korea, in the sixth and seventh centuries of the Christian Era was 
propagated there on ground where there was no trace of any pre> 
vious culture. The strong growth of this ofiahooc of the Far Eastern 
Civilisation on the virgin soil of Japan is comparable to the growth 
of the offshoot of the Orthodox Christian Civilisation which was 
transplanted from the Anatolian Plateau to (be virgin soil of Russia.^ 

The Special Siimuhis Migration Overseas 

This survey of the relative fertility of old ground and new 
ground, as exemplified in the histories of seven ‘related’ clviliza' 
lions, has given us a certain empirical support* for the doctrine 
which is implicit in the myths of the Exodus and the Expulsion: 
the doctrine that the ordeal of breaking new ground has an intrinsic 
stimulatiog effect. Before passing on from the physical to the 
human environment, let us pause to glance at certain illustrations 
by which the foregoing empirical evidence may be reinforced. 
These additional illustrations confirm the view—which is sug> 
^ted by the unusual vicility of the Orthodox Christian Civiliza¬ 
tion in Russia and of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan—that 
the stimulating effect of breaking new ground is greatest of all when 
the new ground can only be reached by crossing the sea. 

The special stimulustnherentin transmarinecoloiuzatiori appears 

* S«« pp. S»n, ibov*. 

> For • defcACB erf tUi cmpiricjl evi 4 «nc« tnis»t« pcaiibl« «i7tki*a). »m It. D (iul 
Aar>«x, Mnw. 
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very clearly in the history of the Mediterranean during the first half 
of the last millennium B.c.,»hen the Western Basin of the Mediter¬ 
ranean was being colonized competitively by maritime pioneers 
representing three different civiliaalions in the Levant. It appears, 
for instance, in the degree to which the two greatest of these 

colonial foundations—Syriac Carthage and Hellenic Syracuse_ 

each outstripped its parent-dty.* Carthage dwarfed Tyre in the 
volume and value of her commerce, and on this economic basis she 
built up a political empire to which the parent-city did not and 
could not aspire. Syracuse likewise dwarfed her parent Corinth in 
political power, and perhaps evdn more signally in the contribution 
which she made to Hellenic culture. Again, the Achaean coloniea 
in Magna Oraecia became busy seats of Hellenic commerce and 
industry, and brilliant centres of Hellenic thought, as early as the 
sixth century B.C-, whereas the parent Achaean communities along 
the northern coast of the Peloponnese remained in a backwater^ 
outside the main stream of Hellenic history—for three more 
centuries, and only emerged from this long obscurity after the 
Hellenic Civilization had passed its zenith. As for the Locrians, 
who were the Achaeans' neighbours on both sides of the Ionian 
Sea, it waa only the Epizephyrian Locrians, in their transmarine 
settlement in Italy, who ever distinguished themselves at all. The 
Locrians of Continental Greece remained obsetue from first to last. 

The most striking case of all U that of the Etruscans,> who were 
the third pa^ competing with the Greeks and the Phoenicians 
for the colonization of the Western Mediterranean. In this competi¬ 
tion, the Etruscans effeedvdy held their own. Their colonies on 
the west coast of Italy were comparable, in size and number, to the 
Greek colonies in Magna Graeda and Sicily and to the Phoenician 
colonies in Africa and Spain; and the Etruscan colonists, unlike 
either the Phoenicians or the Greeks, were not content to remain 
within sight of the sea across which they had come. They pushed 
forward from the west coast of Italy into the interior with an ilan 
which carried them on across the Appennines and across the Po, 
until their outposts halted at last at the foot of the Alps. Ac the 
same time, these colonial Etruscans remained in dose contact with 
their Greek and Phoenician rivals; and though this contact gradu¬ 
ally drew them into the ambit of the Hellenic Society and eventually 
resulted in their being incorporated into the Hellenic body social, 
this cultural 'conversion* increased rather than diminl^ed the 
importance of their position in the Mediterranean World. Thus 

> A*, ifl the tt6d£m EiiMp«Ari ccleniutiM of N«rtb Boaroa in Mas4jehij> 

Htti his outsQipp^d it* parau-iown in Lincolmbire, and New lofk and New OrienA* 
have euuiripped the fwe eibm in Cseluid end France tiur wh^eh they are naMctively 
aaoed. * See 1. C (i) (e),voL i, p, ii4,footooce s.wilhAone (J, abeve. 
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the Etruscan colonies m Italy are iUuimnated by the full light of 
history: and we are also not without evidence of an abortive 
Etruscan colonial enterprise in another quarter: a daring but unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to compete with the Greeks, in Greek home waters, 
for the mastery of the Dardanelles and for the command of the 
Black Sea.' It is the more remarkable that the Etruscan homeland 
in the Levant, which sene out overseas the Etruscan colonists of 
Italy and the Etruscan colonists of Lemnos, should be an historical 
terra incogrdta, Ko historical record of its exact location survives; 
and noth^g can be built on the Hellenic legend that the Etruscans 
came from Lydia.* We have to be content with the knowledge, 
supplied by the records of 'the New Empire* of Egypt, that die 
ancestors of the Etruscans, like the ancestors of the Achaeans, took 
part in the post-Minoan Vdlkerwanderung; and in the presumption 
that the ports from which the descendants of those older Etruscan 
aea-raiders afterwards set sail to make their fortunes in the west lay 
somewhere on the Asiatic coast of the Levant in the no-man's-land 
between Greek SidI and Phoenician Aradus. This surprising gap 
in the historical record can only mean one thing :* namely, that the 
Etruscans who stayed at home never did anything worth recording. 
The astonishing contrast between the nonentity of the Etruscans sc 
home and their eminence overseas gives the measure of the stimulus 
which tl^ must have received in the process of transmarine 
colonizatjon. 

The stimulating: effect of crossing the sea is perhaps greatest of 
all in a transraanne migration which occurs in the course of a 
Vdlkerwanderung, 

Such occurrences seem to be uncommon. The only instances 
which the writer of this Study can call to mind are the migration of 
the Teucrians, Aeolians, lonians, and Dorians aeross the Aegean to 
the west coast of Anatolia and the migration of the Teucrians and 
Philistines round the eastern end of the Mediterranean to the coast 
of Syria in the course of the post-Minoan Vdlkerwanderung; the 
migration of the Angles and Jutei across the North Sea to Britain in 
the course of the post-Hellenic Vdlkerwanderung; the consequent 
migration of the Comavii and other Britons across the Channel to 
the Annorican Peninsula of Gaul; the contemporary migration of 
the Irish Scots across the North Channel to tie comer of North 
Britain that is now called Argyll;^ and the migrations of the 

* &«€ I. C (S). Anoex II. is 7 «l, i, tSeve. 

* Thu Ic9andfiuvS«ve So Vetter bxaU thin di« AM verrelote rr«MsbUiic« betwM 
cwo aro^r ft«ne«: TyrrhenM lad Twzb^oi. 

* raet rboM inAd«r& Wettem ichelen «h» ake ihie to mean Ihtt (h« Etrurona of 
iHlf aihcf *eomebthonou«* Itiliaae or «Im imnuanati. Vy an orerieod rouu, 
rro(ntheiiu«rMroftbeEurop«iB Cootmeot. 

* 9 «« 11 . D (vX ^ JS 4 * ud II* D (vii). pp. 333-*. V«lew. 
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ScandinaifliDsiQ the course of the Vblkerwanderung which followed 
the abortive evocation of a ghost of the Roman Empire by the 
Caroliflgiana.* This Scandinavian VClkerwandeniag took place 
almost entirely by sea» and this in several directions: from Norway 
across the North Atlantic to the Shctlands and Orkneys and thence 
by way of the Hebrides to Ireland and by way of the Faroes to 
Iceland; from Denmark across the North Sea to England; from 
cither Norway or Denmark down the English Cbaimel to Nor¬ 
mandy ; and from Sweden across the Baltic to Russia. 

The Philistine migration, as we have observed at an point 
in this chapter,’ came to a standstill in an easy environroeat which 
produced a soporific effect upon the immigrants after they had 
settled down; and this sequel would appear to have neutralist any 
stimulating effect that may have be^ produced by the previous 
sea-passage.’ The British migration, likewise, appears to have 
produced no appreciable stimulatiog effect—to judge by the rather 
undistinguished subsequent history of the Bretons—and this in 
spite of the frets that the new Condnental Brittany was decidedly 
a hard coimcry, and that the new-comers from overseas did not 
establish their footing there without having to encounter and over¬ 
come a considerable resistance, both from the Roman Church and 
from the Frankish ^successor-state’ of the Roman Em pire.* In the 
ocher four instances, however—that Is to say, in the transmarine 
migrations of the lonians, the Angles, the Sc^, and the S^ndi- 
navians—we can discern certain striking phenomena which have an 
inner connexion with one another and which appear in conjun^ 
tion, in each instance, with singular uniformity, while they are not 
to be found in the far more numerous instances of migration over¬ 
land. Considering that the four migradona in question have 
occurred quite indepeodeotly of one another at wide intervals of 
dmc and place,’ we may venture, perhaps, to generalize from them 

> Fu the •S 9 n)ve $cv> 4 iiMvwo QviUti 6 oB, M II. D (vii), pp. below, Fcr 

th« Sandiuvufi Heroic Am. cut 4^ vhleb tb« 4 b«nf?e Msaiuvicn Cc^'micn IvM 
to cone te tSnh, eee ?en VllJ. below.' Por the tboniee CeraUAgteo gbMt of Ae Bdcn^ 
Empt^. ^ ^ below. 
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to tlie extent of regarding those phenomena which are common to 
all four as being iidjercnt features of a VSlkerwanderung when this 
takes place not in the usual fashion overland but in this exceptional 
fashion over the water. , . 

The distinctiveness of these phenomena and thar inner con¬ 
nexion with one another are boA, explained by one and the same 
simple fact: In transmarine migration, the $oi^ apparatus of the 
migrants has to be packed on board ship before they can leave 
the shores of the old country and then unpacked again at the end of 
the voyage before they can make themselves at home on new ground. 
All kinds of apparatus—p»«nons and property, techniques wd 
institutions and ideas—are equally subject to ^s law. Anything 
that cannot stand the sea vt^age at aU h^ simply to be left behind; 
and many things—and these not only materi^ objecta—wbich the 
migrants do manage to take with them can only be shipped after 
they have been tak^ to pieces—never, perhaps, to be reassembled 
in their original form. 

This law governs all transmarine movements whatsoevw. It has 
governed, for example, the ancient Greek and Phocriician and 
Etruscao colonization of the Western Basin of the Mediterranean 
and the modem European colonbtation of America; and the chal¬ 
lenge which, in virtue of this law, is inherent in a ^-passage 
accounts for the intrinsic stimulus of crossing the sea which we have 
observed already in these two cases, In these particular cases, 
however, the colonists happen to have belonged to societies which 
were already in process of civilization at the tune when the sea was 
crossed. When a transmarine migration occurs in the course of 
a VOlkerwandcrung, the challenge is much more formidable and 
the stimulus proportionately more intense because the imp«t here 
falls upon a society which is not socially progressive at the time but 
is overtaken by the challenge while it is still m that static conation 
which is the last stale of Primitive Man,* The iransition, in the 
Veikerwanderung, from this passivity to a sudden pamxysm of 
storm and stress produces a dynamic effect upon the life of any 
community which undergoes the experience;* but this effect is 
naturally more intense when the migrants take than when they 
keep their feet on solid ground throughout their trek. The driver 
of an ox-cart has a greater command iRan the master of a ship over 
the circumstances of bis journey, He can maintain an unbroken 

I F»r YiA.iwe is vhkb w find Pnaudve M«n M we kaowhsiv, aee I. C (iii) («). 
nil. t pp. X 79 -SP, ind II. B, voL i. ep. * 9 *-s- Ift ewentiel#. erefT whieh 
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cootacC 'with h!» base of operations; he can pitch camp and strike 
camp where and when he chooses; he can set his own pace; and 
in these circumstances he can carry with him much of the social 
^paratus which has to be discarded by his seafaring comrade, 
'^us we can measure (be stimulating elTect of transmarine migra¬ 
tion in the course of a Vdlkerwanderung by comparing the pheno¬ 
mena with the effect of migration overland» and a fortiori with the 
effect of staying at home and letting the paroxysm pass without 
being moved to follow eitlier the swan*path or the cart*tiack. 

*When the Scandinavians went beyond the sea, their migration meant 
more Chan a change of place. Ac home, the World, large as it was, could 
be surveyed from the homestead with the eyes of the mind; but, as one 
horizon burst on the view and another closed In... the ancient Middle' 
garth lost its definJeenees and made way for something more akin to our 
Un iverae. Tbia change of outlook gave birth to a new conceptionof gods 
and men. The local deities wh^ power was coextensive with the 
territory of their worshippers were replaced by a corporate body of gods 
ruling ^e World. The holy place with its blot-house which had fonued 
the centre of Middlegarth was raised on high and turned into a divine 
mausioii. Time-honoured myths setting forth the doings of mutually 
independent deities were worked up into a poetical mythology, a divine 
saga, on the aame lines that had oeen followed by an csrTier race of 
Vikings, the Homeric Greeks. This religion brought a new god to birth: 
Odin, the leader of men, the lord of the battlefield.’' 

In somewhat sunlJar fashion, the overseas migration of the Scots 
from Ireland to North Britain prepared the way for the entry of 
a new religion. It is no accident that the transmarine Dalriada 
became the head-quarters of St. Columba's missionary movement 
which not only aiiicvcd the conversion of the Piets and the 
Northumbrians but also exercised a profound retroactive influence 
upon Christianity in Ireland itself through the Famiiio Columbtu : 
a cluster of federated monasteries, mostly situated on Irish soil, 
which all recognized the supremacy of Iona.* 

One distinctive pbenomenoa of transmarine migration is the 
intermingling and interbreeding of diverse racial strains; for the 
first piece of social apparatus that has to be abandoned is the primi¬ 
tive tribe or horde. No ship will hold more than one ship’s 
company, and the primitive ship is small. Ac the same time, the 
primitive ship is relatively mobile compared with the ox-cart or 
other primitive means of transport on land, Moreover, in trans¬ 
marine migration, no less than in overland migration, there is 
safety in numbers. For these reasons, a new community founded 


> Grenbedi. V.: Thi of TMmr (London t^a t, Milford, a para in 3 rob.), 
* Fw^e ace furthce II. T> (vii), p. aas. below. 
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by migrints across the sea is apt to be established by the concerted 
efforts of a number of crews which have joined forces from different 
quarters—in contrast to the ordinary process of migration overland, 
in which a whole tribe is apt to pacit its women and children and 
seed-corn and household gods and household utensils into its ox* 
carts and move off en moise, at a fool’s pace, over the face of the 
Earth. We catch a glimpse of this phenomenon of maritime race- 
mixture in the foundation-legends of Hellenic AeolU and Ionia— 
whatever these legends may be worth in the form in which they 
have been transmitted by Herodotus and Pausanias. In almost 
every Greek city-state along the west coast of Anatolia, the latter* 
day inhabitants traced their ancestry back to more places than one 
in the European Greek peninsula—not to speak of the strains 
introduced by intermarriage with the native women whom the 
pioneers took captive. We are on surer ground when we turn from 
the case of Ionia to that of Iceland, where an exact and detailed oral 
record survived to be perpetuated in the Lmdmtmabok. 

'Among the peculiarly ^vourable condldona for mental development 
in Iceland, the most Important was the selection of the human stock that 
settled the island. It included all those families of petty kings and 
peasant chieftains from Western Norway who refused to yield to the 
autocratic rule of Harold Falihair, preferring to seek a new home on the 
distant island which had recently been discovered. At the same time ic 
was impossible for the society of Iceland to become a mere repetition of 
the old Norwegian community; the racial mixture was too pronounced 
for that. There came Norwegians from various parts of the country, 
stragglers from Sweden, vikings from the West, including even some 
semi-Celtic elements.’^ 

This distinctive phenomenon of unxxsually far-gomg ndal mix- 
rure is closely connected with another: the unusually rapid dis¬ 
integration of the kin-group which is the basis of social organization 
in a primitive society, The comparative efficacy of transmarine 
migration and of overland migration as solvents of the kiQ*group is 
appraised as follows, at the conclusion of an exhaustive inquiry, by 
a distinguished modern student of Scandinavian antiquities: 

*The analogy of the Icelandic settlers will biclioe us to accept the idea 
that a migration involving transport by sea was especially liable to impair 
the sense of kin-solidarity among those who venture on ic, though che 
organization of those who remained behind might not be appreciably 
al^cced. It is extremely unlikely that each group of kindred would build 
a vessel and man it exclusively, or even mainly, with tbeir own kinsmen; 
on the contrary, all analogies show us that any individuals wishing to 
join an expedition would rally to che hne ship that waa sailing and 

^ OErik, A.: Vikitig CivUuativt (Engliih tranilation: London 1930, Alkn asd Uawin), 
PP. 17S-6. Cp. Ml*. 
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probably reraaiA pcrmaneiitly usocitted with its cr«w lo the new 
oouAtry.... 

‘A classic example id afforded by the eona of Earl KrolUug of Norway, 
one of whom, Gdiigu*HroIf, is d^ared by Snorri to have founded the* 
Duchy of Normandy; one Imt hii life in the Western Isles of Scotland 
on an expedition with Harald HairfaJr; another became Earl of the 
Orkneys* while yet another settled In Iceland. It seems more than 
probable that the peoples of Schleswig-Holstein lived under similai 
conditions in the 5 ih century* with viking expeditions* and finally the 
permanent conquest of England* as the result. The settlers in England 
might therefore be almost as lacking in full kindreds as the settlers In 
Iceland a few centuries later. Before we make certain that the invaders 
must have come over en maut. In full kindreds* in order to achies^e such 
a vast result as the conquest of England, we shall do well to remind 
ourselves that the feat was all but paralleled* In a much shorter time and 
in the teeth of a resistance at least equally obstinate, by the vikings of a 
later period; yet that no one thinks it necessary to assume a wholesale 
emigration of kindreds in this case* or to postuUte that the organization 
of (he Vikings* when they arrived in England, was on a basis of kindreds. 

'If we are to adopt the Danish theory that the Normans are mainly of 
Danish and not Norwegian origin* we can point to Nonnandy alao as 
affording corroborative evidence for the disinie|rating influence on (be 
kindred of a settlement by sea. According to this iheoty the invaders of 
Nonnandy came from the highly cohesive kindreds of Denmark. Yet 
the traces of kinship-solidarity in thirteenth-century Normandy are far 
feintcr than in other districts of Northern France, which the Teutons 
reached by land. 

‘So far as it goes* too, the evidence available for the easternmost and 
westernmost of Teutonic settlements bears out our contention. The 
laws of the Swedish kingdom in Russia, won by naval expeditions, show 
but a feeble conception of kin^p: the slayer alone pays for his deed, 
aod the right of vengeance 1$ limited to brother, father* son and nephew. 
On the omer hand* West Gothic custumals in Spain show division of 
wergild between kinsmen, definitely organized blood-feuds between 
kindreds* and oath-helpers of the kindred.... The Wen Goths travelled 
s JoTtf way, but they travelled by land. 

'Thus we are driven to the conclusion that the main disintegrating 
factor in the case of the Teutonic kindreds was migration, and especially 
migration by sea. Deomark and Schleswig arc the strongholds of the 
kindreds: those of Friesland, the Netherbnds and Northern France 
had vitality enough to withstand centuries of highly adverse influences, 
whereas the Icelander stood alone from the moment he set foot on 
Icelandic soil; ^d it may be questioned whether the Anglo-Saxon 
settler was in mu^ better case In this respect. Here, too, we should find 
an explanation of the weakness of the kbdreds in Norway, for much of 
the settlement that country must have been accomplished by sea, and 
at a very late period.'' 

I PhiUpem* fi. S. i KinJrtJ enJ CUh {Cttnhri^ xet $. Umvenicy PrrM). pp. ss?-Ss. 
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Aj)oth«r distinctive phenomenon of transmarine migration is the 
atrophy of a primitive institution which is perhaps the supreme 
expression of undifferentiated social Ufe b^re this is refracted, 
by a clarifying social consciousness, on to the separate planes of 
economics and politics and religion and art: the institution of the 
«Wvr^r Saifuov and his cycle. ‘ On this point we may quote another 
work by the same authority: 

'In Iceland the May Day game, the ritual wedding, and the wooing 
scene seem hardly to have survived the settlement, partly, no doubt, 
because the settlers were mainly of a travelled and enlightened claaa, and 
partly because these rural observances are connected with agriculture, 
whi^ could not be as imporcant branch of activity in Iceland.'^ 

If we wish to see the ritual of the iaiiuuv in Its glory in 

the Scandinatnan World, we must study its development among 
Scandinavian peoples who did not leave their homes: 

'It seems that at Lejre and Salhaugar in Sjaelland, at Upsala in 
Sweden, and possibly at the old Skiringseal in South Norway, the 
fertilicy*drama was presented in ancient sanctuaries consecrated by the 
tombs of kings or gods. There is some reason for believing chit it was 
the central rile of a religious confederacy. This drama was appareotly 
performed only once every nine years, by actors of royal birtb, and there 
waa a tradition of an actual slaying. Such stately drama M this was 
bound by immemorial tradition to one locality. The sanctuary, the 
goddess, tbe priest-king^ could not migrate with tbe members of the 
confederate tribes. There is therefore no trace of what vre may call 
literary drama, or of sucb highly developed tragic drama, outside 
Southern Scandijiaria, where Teutonic peoples had been settled for 
several thousand years.'* 

The thesis of the work from which these two last passages are 
quoted is that the Scandinavian poems which have been preserved 
by Icelandic tradition and committed to writing in the Icelandic 
compilation called the Elder Edda are derived from the spoken 
wor^ of the primitive Scandinavian fertlli^-drama—the only 
element in the traditional ritual which the migrants were able to 
cut away from its deeply-embedded local roots and to cake on 
board ship with them- According to this theory, the dcvelopmenc 
of a primitive ritual into a Scandinavian drama was arrested among 

' Sm Pin II. B, vel. i, p, 189. Tbe undifTcrentiiKe unity of Art md BeUfien vtd 
Lif* idcir in « pnnuii*< byswt leciew Is point«d ovit, aprepe* oftbe Seandinaviu cue. 
by CrOnbecb, V.; Tl^ 0/ Ttutoia (Lofidoa C9j:, Milfotd, 3 pens 10 s voIj.), 
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those Scandinavians who migrated across the sea; and the theoi^ is 
supported by aa analogy from Hellenic history. Per it is a weU- 
established fact that^ although the Hellenic Civilaadon came to 
Hewer in transmarine Ionia iirst, the Hellenic drama, which was 
one of the highest creations of Hellenic culture, sprang from the 
continental soil of the European Greek peninsula. The counter¬ 
part, in Hellas, of the sanctuary at Upsala was the theatre of 
Dionysus at Athens. Neither Ionia nor Iceland could show the like. 

The distinctive phenomena of transmarine migration which we 
have noticed ao far are all native; but the challenge implicit in 
these negative phenomena has evoked a remarkable positive re¬ 
sponse which must now engage our attention. 

At an earlier point in this Study we have found reason to believe 
that race-mixture, by setting up a physical disturbance, administers 
a stimulus to the psyche which is conducive to the genesis of a 
civilization—so much so, that the geneses of civilisations may 
actually prove to require contributioos from more races than one.* 
This indirect physical stimulus may be assumed to reinforce the 
direct psychic stimulus whldi is administered by ‘a sea change*; 
and the two factors in combination shatter the 'cake of custom' 
in which primitive societies, as we know them, are ^st bound.* 
Thereupon, in long-imprisoned and suddenly liberated souls there 
emerges a rudimentary social consciousness which reveals Itself in 
two closely connected forms: an awareness of strong individual 
personalities and an awareness of momentous public events. The 
circumstances and spirit of this mental awakening are forcibly con¬ 
veyed in the following description of it, as it came to pass in 
Iceland, from the pen of one of the three modem Western scholars 
whom we have quoted already. 

*The largest part of the population came from the districts of Korda- 
land and Regalind in Western Norway, [and] It was these r^ons that 
had cootributed most to the great Viking Age and the period of dis¬ 
coveries. Many families bad spent years in the western cdonies. Th^ 
bsd acquired a wide horizon and an insight into poUocal conditions tn 
noT and distant places; for all these scattered habitations were closely 
coonected with each other by family ties and common enterprises. The 
numerous merchant-ships constantly brou^t news, which was received, 
scrutinised and jude^. The experiences of contemporariea ninirally 
became transformed into sagas. 

‘These aristocratic and talented persons settled in Iceland under more 
severe conditions of life than they had formerly known. Instead of being 
a petty king, the peasant had at most a very limited chieftain authority 
as thegoit ^acriiicul priMt and thing leader) of his discrict; many a man 

• Sm II. C (u) (•) »ol. i, pp aad JI. C (« (M x, i. ^ 
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of noble origin had to serile a$ a poasant in the gcdori {goS district) of 
another man. Instead of proud raftered halls»they built houses with 
walls c£ earth several yards thick, a continuous row or ^up of such 
houses constituting the farm buildings. Cattle'breeding, blrd*bunting, 
hshing requited an extreme degree of attention if they were to yield 
foodstuffs for all the housecails and servants; a man who once had 
traded in the most precious commodities of foreign countries had now 
only the home-woven frieze to export The external circumstances of 
life were narrowing down. The only earmark of nobiUty that was still 
retained from the forefathers was the mental culture, the ability to pass in 
review a succession of events, to form a judicious estimate of situations. 
In the strenuous and stimulating mental atmosphere here described, 
the void resulting from the absence of the primitive social apparatus 
that has been left behind in crossing the sea is filled by new acts of 
social creation. The energies released by the breaking of the ‘cake 
of custom* crystallize, in the new transmarine environment, into 
new activities which are definite in their forms and are limited in 
their scope, in each case, to some single plane of social life. In the 
field left clear by the atrophy of the fertility-ritual there arises a 
narrative form ^ literary art: the Saga or the Epic. In the field 
left clear by the disintegration of the kin-group there arises a 
polity in the likeness of a ship's company on an enlarged scale and 
on a permanent basis: a commonwealth in which the binding 
element is not community of blood but ebat common obedience to 
a freely chosen leader and common respect for a freely accepted 
law which has been called 'the social contract* in the figurative 
language of our modem Western Political Mythology. 

The Saga and the Epic both alike arise in response to the same 
new mental need. In both, the new awareness of strong individual 
personalities snd of momentous public events, which the storm 
and stress of the Vdlkerwanderung has brought into eoosciousness, 
finds an expresrion through art.* 

'The Icelandic Saga . . . grew out of reports of contemporary happen¬ 
ings. A man who had recently returned home would rit at the Althing 


* The yfarvne* ^rw«en ihe 5 «s» *Ad the Epic liei net in the nerufe ef the 
hr '^hich they uc evoked nor in the neture of the intcreete end feelSoz* end idene whieh 
■re expreeeed inthem, buemeteir tit the method end oHsin eftbeureipecUvetechniquea. 
lo the IceUndic Segt, the new inirrat in {>erMfa2itie3 end evenii findi expreesien in t 
teohni^ue which i* new likewise. The form end mettef of the dUloayee end eoliloquJee 
tb«t of the eentinentil SeeMinevien feni|ity*riiuil ere reli^niuly preserved )n 

the elder Edde; but, hevinf once been tom ewty from their roots lo order to be treni* 
ported Beroee the tee. they ere net put to new tjset the new country not developed eny 
itftbei. They ere preeerved, it it were, ei feesili; end when the leelindere iethton 'the 
Sege, ihetrue IceleMk eounterpvt of iheEpic. out oftheetorlee current In the counlry* 
tide', they oeete. ie eoavey it, 'e new prote form' ia which they ete 'hempered by no 
feuilited tzeditlo"* (Phlllpore: Tike £Utr p. 305). The um only indiKcily 

reveel the eiiitenee of en elder drvnetic technioue In a cenein diemerjc tente end 
diemttlc detachmeot which ere chareeterietie of tneir style (op. eii, loe, ciL). On the 
oWe bend the maken Of the Epic—!onii or in Engl m l ■ohe (m tame problem ^ 
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and teU hit coimecKd aceount'^f aU thac had taken place 

during the ^ar at well-known scenes of action.... Probably many a saga 
originated in this way. Tbe story was related to an attentively liateoing 
circle of hearers by one who had himself been taking part in ^e events; 
and while tbe fust scene is being thus reported»Ljfc itself continues the 
destinies of the acting persons. 

Thus» one day at the Althing, Thomiod listens to a saga that is 
being told by Thorgrirn and slays the teller after the tale is done 
because an incident in the story has been the slaying, by Thorgrirn 
himself, of Thormod’s own foster-brother.* Thus, Ukewise, during 
the siege of Troy, when Achilles is sulking in his tent, he is there 
found entertaining himself by singing ‘the tales of warriors’^—such 
tales aa 'the wrath of Achilles' itself is destined to become in the 
mouths of Homeric minstrels. Already, in the tenth year after the 
fall of Troy» the talcs of the siege and of the victors' homeward 
voyages are ever in the mouths of the minstrel Phemius in Ithaca 
and the minstrel Demodocus in the land of the Phaeacians.* 
'That lay is praised of men the most which ringeth newest in 
their ears.^ Yet there is one thing in an epic lay that is still more 
highly prized than its novelty by rhe hearers> and that is (he 
intrinsic human interest of the story. The interest in the present 
predominates just so long as the storm and stress of the Heroic Age 
continues; but this social paroxysm is essentially transitory; and, 


fuidins ar ■nklic CKpr«**(«n fw (h< new inttrest in penonjlitio and «v«sts by 'making 
«v«r‘ Doth che l6fm and Ox •nau«c of the Mfttinrncal fenili^riiu«l tc & the new 
defiwnd. Thtda, in ehe Crwk and finglieh ^ic we find the ule olTroy'a fiJI w AduUea’ 
wrtth or Odyeaeui* wandenna or B««wuJrj eipleiia grafrad co to n^hi in whkb (be 
•nrff of primibve ntval haa Seen reahaped arwi projecied loto hereie ntirative. The 
amaJ(imatMe«r theae rwo«lemenca lAthe Epic ii a« iMroijgK, and dw wtiaM perfeeben 
ot (he fiAiahed product ■ ao menpleK, (hat il needa all the panphemalia ^ 'the Kiehar 
Cridaiam' (a anaNaa the preoeia which haa taken place. Nevarthtiui, euch anaTyfia 
revcaJa not only the pmeiKe of dteae two once aepafate elementa in (he Epte but 
the eirreme dlveraily oT their sanira and ongm. The Epic, unlike the Sagi, haa a ritual 
root, and ii aharaa thU root wrth the Drama. The eominental lonio Drinu of Anrca a^ 
(he (rananarue Iobjc Epk of Ionia are two ftowen ol ait which have apning from a 
aingle rebgtouc etera. Br oonm*t, the poetry of the Eider Edda and tbe proaa of the 
&aAa are two rtowere hate apmng from difierent aiema out of rooti bedded in 
dlAerent loila. The Elder Edda it a ftower which haa wilted, before it baa been able 
(o unfold itadfin ita fuU perfaction, bceauaa itaroot haa been cut in order lo iranipon ii 
aaoBi ibe aea, Tbe Sage ia a frowet whicb haa blcaaomed beeaiue it baa grown up from 
new rooia in (be tkw gtound. 

' Olrik^op. cit.^ pp. t^T-S. 

t Tbia illuatrwion ia etted at greater length in op. d(., lee. dr., in the paaaage here 
ofOiRod in theferegeing auetaoon. 

* h *ipo¥ ^p^ tTpeopevov . . . 

n « w dtude m0*«y. d«i^ i' dps eXfo rUoa». 

(I/iad. (X, ]l. iS6^,) 

* Or (he (eur layaaung by Phemiua and Demedeeua in the O^itey, no Ina (hanthme 
aio taken from the Trojan vyde, wh 3 e only one it a tale of the Goda. Phemiui linga 
of (ha homeward voyage of the Adiaeasc (Od, I, II. saj-?), Demodeeua of a ouarrel 
between Odyaaeua and AchiUee (Od. Vlli, U. 73-Sa), tod of the Wooden Hone (Od. 
VIII, U, 4Q9-S20), 

* dotSi^ jifiUoii ArutAeiouo* cvdjMmi 
/m dcoidvreoei ivcndn; djldavATroi. 


(Qd. I, U. 351 -a.) 
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as ch« storm abates, the loven of the Epic and the Saga come to fee) 
that JIfe in their time has grown tamer than it was In the time of 
their heroic predecessors. Therewith, they cease to prefb’ new 
lays to old; and the latter-day minstrel or sa|a*man, responding 
to his hearers* change of mood, repeats, like Nestor, the tales of the 
older generation. When the storm abated in Iceland, ‘now that 
the present moment was less erentful and esciting, attention was 
fixed on the deeds of die past; they were again brought forth and 
shaped anisticaJly into connected accounts.... And ooly then did 
the aagas in the proper sense of the term begin to take shape. 
When the storm abated in Ionia, the latter-day epic poet still 
harped upon Phemius’s and Dem^ocus's Trojan theme: 

‘Tell me. Muse, of a man; a mao of many slufts; a man who wandered 
much when he bad sacked Troy's sacred fastness. 0, many were the 
fi>lk whose cities he b^eld and knew their thoughts beside; and many 
were the sorrows that be suffered in his heart; sorrows of the sea, in 
Mhviog for his life and striving therewithal to bring his comrades 
homeward.'* 

Thus the art of the Homeric Epic and the Icelandic Saga con¬ 
tinued to bvc and flourish when tbe stimulus which bad first 
evoked it was no longer at work. It ultimately attained its literary 
senith in the altered circumsunccs of a later age. The literary 
history of the English Epic—as exemplified In BeotPu^~~‘\s the 
same. Nevertheless, these mighty works of art would never have 
come into being if that original stimulus had not been exerted; and 
it was produced, as we have seen, by the ordeal of migration across 
the sea. This explains why the Hellenic Epic developed in trans¬ 
marine Ionia and not, like the Hellenic Drama, in the European 
Greek peninsula; the Teutonic Epic on the island of Britain and 
not on the European Continent;^ and the Scandinavian Saga on the 
island of Iceland and not, like the Scandinavian Drama, in Den¬ 
mark or Sweden. This contrast bersveen the transmarine and the 
conunental artisdc phenomena appears with such regularity in 
such widely different timea and places that one of the authorities 
whom we have cited formulates it as a law. ‘Drama ... develops in 
the home country, Epic among migrating peoples, whether they 
migrate to France or England or Germany—or to Ionia, for the 
analogy with Greek Drama holds good here too.’* 


. P • Od. I. n, i-<. 

< Of th« Teuwntc p«oplM wbe cook pin lo iM peit>Hcllcnw Vetk«rwMd<rufu tbe 
raiontr susnted dmiend «n tb« CunMjm Continent eDd only die AjidM ei^ the 
Jutei ovetBAM from tbe ContineAt to BntAin, Yet, cf the event epic poetry thet hee 
epnMW from the T euuBMt rruantieiu at thei we, ell the mecun end complete tpeeimcfie 
•re ^ En«li»h j^e. whJe the Contmenul u repreeented by e heodfol ef rather 


•« w iMe. wuie me ContmenUl School u repreeented by e heodfol of i 

fMifnerUn’ onamal frtamenta esd tome Letio venione 
• Fhallpoui. 9. &: TTie SUtr Bdda (CcabHd^ ipse, Uruvenicy Free*), p, m?. 
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The Other poeiiivc creation that emerges from the ord«l of 
transmarine migration in the course of a VOlkerwanderung a not 
artistic»like the Epic and the Saga> but political. This new kind of 
polity ia a commonwealth in which the binding element is contract 
and not kinship. We have noted its nature already by anticipation, 
and examples of it leap to the mind. 

The most famous examples, perhaps, are those city-states which 
were founded by seafaring Greek migrants in the last convulsiori of 
the post-Minoan Volkerwanderung along the west coast of Anatoba, 
in the districts which subsequently came to be known as Aeolis and 
Ionia and Doris. The scan^ surviving records of Hellenic ct^li- 
tutional history seem to indicate that the principle of poHd^ 
organization by law and locality instead of by custom and kinship 
asserted itself first in these Greek settlements overseas and waa 
afterwards adopted in the European Greek peninsula by mimes^. 
In the act of establishing their foothold on the Anatolian coast m 
the face of opposition from the previous occupants of the country, 
the Greek seafarers would proceed upon the new principle spon¬ 
taneously. A number of skip’s companies—each hailing a 
different district and recruited from members of many different 
kin-groups—would join forces to conquer a new home for them¬ 
selves overseas and to secure their common conquest by building a 
common citadel. In the city-state thus founded, the ‘cells’^ the 
new political organization would be, not kindreds held together by 
the de of common descent, but ‘tribw’* representing ship’s com¬ 
panies; and these ship’s-companies, in taking to the land, w^d 
still be held tocher by the tics which had held them on ship¬ 
board Having co-operated at sea as men do co-operate when they 
are ‘all in the same boat’ in the midst of the penis of the deep, 
they would continue to feel and act in the same way ashore wh^ 
they had to hold a strip of hardly-won coast against the menace of a 
hostile hinterland- On shore, as at aea, comradeship would count 
for more than kin, and the orders of a chosen and trusted leader 
would override the promptings of habit and custom- In ^t, a bevy 
of ship’s-companies joining forces to conquer a new home tor 
themselves overseas in a strange land would turn spontanwusly 
into a city-state articulated into local ‘tribes’ and governed by an 
elective magistracy. , . 

There arc no corresponding circumstances to account lor tne 
evolution of the Hellenic city-state in European Greewj and indeed 
our scanty records indicate that the Greeks who had stayed at 
home in Europe came into ibe politically with the "^"5 

had migrated across the sea lo Asia by imitating, artificially and 

• The eonventioftil finskiib lnhiUtiwi of «be Creek fAef. 

II e 
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belatedly, an act which, in the setdement of AeoIU and Ionia and 
Doris, had been something immediate and spontaneous. On the 
coast of Anatolia, the city'State was a new creation evoked by the 
stimulus of transmarine migration. In European Greece it was 
the second-hand product of a deliberate *synoecism’—a revolution¬ 
ary a^regation of village-communities into city-states, which was 
accompanied or followed by the substitution of locality for kin as the 
basb of political organizadon. There is no reason to suppose that any 
such 'synoecism’ would ever have been carried out or even thought 
of in *the old country’ if the spontaneous generation of rhe dty-srate 
in ‘the new country' overseas had not provided the Hellenic Society 
with a model poUty^i model which was commended not only by its 
own obvious intrinsic merits but also by the prestige of its creators, 
the Hellenes of Aeolis and Ionia, who were in the forefront of the 
Hellenic Civilization in this first age of Hellenic hbtory.' 

When we turn from the posi-Minoan Volkcrwanderung to the 
Scandinavian, we can dbeem the rudiments of a similar political 
development in certain new Scandinavian communities which arose 
out of transmarine migrations likewise.^ If the abordve Scandi¬ 
navian Civilization had actually come to birth, the part once played 
in Hellenic hbtory by the city-states of AeoUs and Ionia might have 
been played io Scandinavian history by the five city-states of the 
Ostmen along the Irish coast^ or by the five boroughs which were 
organized by the Danes to guard tJic landward border of their con¬ 
quests in Mercia.* Even as it was, the stimulus of transmarine 


• Th« krcJnLu) <h«nct«r the prweu *fyno««i$in* m Continenul Cr««ee, as a 
de]ib<raU imiutioci af an ovenaas paitcm, ta indiaiad by the fact that trie four 'lonk' 
doW, into whkh the Achenian bodjr politic wai erv'cwleted before the Cleiatheme 
mreaniaatien of 508 b.C.^ wett a aeJeetien {torn a laifltr number of tvhfeh we 

know that the boor polHtc wai ertkuTeted at Milerue. (See Wiiamowits-MoeDendodT, 
U. wiPt jtrisuifles kid Al/m (Betlin iSyj, WeiJmanft, a vela.), vo). Ii, pp, tja-aa.) On 
thii anaJo]^, we may eonjeeiurc that the three 'Doric* likewiie originated epoo- 
ian«ou*l)’ in enme citytute of the ov«r««ae Devie ajid were reprodweed artifkially in 
acme of the 'Dorian* cuy.atat&i of Continental Greece (there is no evidence for thair 
reproductien in Speria). So much fortheovereeaaorarin of ibe 'look' end 'Doric' 
in the 01 cy-atacea of CoAtinantal C reeee. We may aitnbwie titf aome oriain to the' Dorian'. 
*lon>or‘, and 'Acoiian* ncee Into whith the Greek.ape^iBj| World as a whole was 
conventionally articulated. The Creek tremmarine leRkmcnte on the Anatolian cooet 
fell into three OiatuKi feogrtphieal groupi ipeakina three different dbleotr of the Creek 
Unsuaae The local namoa of these groups were Aeolis, Ionia, aod Dona 1 and ws may 
eenweturo iFiai the eame name* were aubteouently applied to cemmuncriet in ether nsna 
of the Oreek-rpeskifu World on groundt oi linguiitk affinity or of aeeidencal aimiknty 
of name. (See Belodi, K, J.: CorrturAe Gn^htt, and editko, vol. 1 (i) (Stnssburg 
igia. . TrObner), pp. 

a See Oirik, A,: yirnKg CrvOintion (London toso, Alton and Unwin), pp. 9S-9. 

I Thess ei^.itatee were Dublin, Wf 7 i(aKt. Wsterford, Cork, and Ltmctkk. (For 
their hiateiy, see Kendrkk, T. D.; id /firrery rfie Kikiagr (l,.oftJon IQ30, Methuen), 
pp. and app.) 

e Thooe rivs boroughs were Lincoln, Stamford, Lekeater, Derby, and Nottlnghare 
(see Kendrkk, op. cit., p. ajS). Compare the four airrolar boroughi which were 
eetabliihod, after the eoneliakn of the Treaty of Wedmore, st Northampton, Hunting¬ 
don, Canibridsc, aod Bedford, in order to guard ih« landward borders of Donah £a«t 
Anglia (Ksndntk, op. cit, p. 040). 
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migration produced several Scandinavian poliries that did attain a 
high degree of development. On the south coast of the Baltic, in 
Wendland, the short-lived fraternity of the Jomsvikings developed 
a standard of asceticism, diadpline, and prowess which won for 
Jomsborg, in its day, the same reputation in the Scandinavian 
World thzt Sparta had once enjoyed in HeUas.* The older Scandi¬ 
navian settlement of AJdeigjuborg—established by vikings who had 
crossed the Baltic from west to east and had pushed on up the Gulf 
of Finland and up the Rivet Neva into Lake Ladc^—made an 
impression of political efficiency upon the minds of the Norhem 
Slavs which is reflected in the foundation-legend of the Scandi¬ 
navian empire In Russia. The legend relates that the Slavs who had 
fallen under the yoke of these intruders from beyond the sea 
succeeded in driving their new masters out; but that, having once 
experienced, under duress, the benefits of Scandinavian rule, they 
found the reversion to their native anarchy so intolerable that 
they invited the Scandinavians to return and receive their willing 
obedience, This legendary 'social contract’ between a p^iiive 
Slavonic population and a Scandinavian ruling class which had 
acquired its political education in crossing the sea is the rradiiional 
explanation of the origin of the Russian State. Yet the creation of 
Russia was not the greatest political feat that was achieved by 
Scandinavians who migrated overseas. It was surpassed by the 
creation of the Republic of Iceland—a Scandinavian polity whose 
foundation is not veiled in legend but is illuminated by the full light 
of history. On the apparently unpromising soil ^ this bawn 
arctic island, which could only be reached from the nearest Scandi¬ 
navian point <rappui in the Faroes by crossing soi^ five hundred 
miles of open Atlantic, the political as well as the literary genius of 
the Scandinavian Civilisation produced its finest flower. 

As for the political consequences of the transmariDC migration of 
the Angles and Jutes to Britain in the course of the post-HelJecdc 
Volkerwandcrung, It is perhaps something more than a coinddence 
that an island which was occupied at the dawn of Western hist^ 
by immigrants who had shaken off the shackles of the primitive 
kin-group in crossing the sea should afterwards have been the 


i ‘Tomabors . . . «M tfihtbiwd by • .. . viking RVdiM^: and Ugtni tdk ibtt (hit 
•oct«ry within the fertrwa wm aovtreed by acHci nalei. There w« a® women at *11 
kltew^ imide wd «a«h one of the nm wa* i wimor of leited valour, no* older chan 
fitev ynn of we nOf younfei than eigb*e« Coyrase. eoujw atose, woo admaai^ 
to tbeii eom^y, and In that eomparry a »eU.jocnrtwni loyahy lo 
fellow* WM <Jef^i»ded ot the ;om*vUuft«, elaodec of any kind w pwhitawd, an® 
orivau tetentien of booty forbidden. Milittiy efficinKy wa.t^ wle object of cbeit 
©raaftiiatioft aod rekubuosa. and tbou*h no amgle eaao mebt be awa* front U»e 
ftnnu for more than three daya without »peoU l^nw.aaA Jawkinp 

ware abrtPad tofethcr fightinp, and »0 wtdapeead did ^i» ^ betome that aoon the? 
were counKd aa the greateit wamor* of the North. (Kendridi, op. «it, pp. 
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countiy in which our Western CivUizsiion achieved some of the 
most imponant steps in its political progress. The Danish and 
Norman invaders who followed on the heels of the Angles, and who 
share the credit for subsequent English political a^ievements, 
likewise came over the element that has to m traversed by all who 
set foot on the shores of an island; and the sea^passage had the 
same liberating effect upon their social organi 2 adon as upon that of 
their seafaring predecessors. A people thus fruitfully diversihed 
in its racial composition, and at the same time uniformly freed from 
the encumbrance of a hampering primitive institution, offered an 
unusually ^vourable held for political cultivation. It is not sur- 
prisbg that our Western Civilisation should have succeeded, in 
England, in creating first *the King’s Peace* and thereafter *Par]ia> 
mcntaiy Government', while, on the Continent, our Western 
political development was retarded by the survival of the kin* 
group among the descendants of Fraoks and Lombards who had 
not been relieved of that social incubus at the outset by a liberating 
transitof the sea. 

Finally, we may observe, in this political connexion, the curious 
fact that one of the two enduring political entities that have 
eventually emerged out of the soiiggle for existence between the 
ephemeral barbarian *successor*states' of the Roman Empire in 
Britain has been the Kingdom of Scotlandand that the founders 
and eponyms of this Scotland in Britain were an overseas offshoot 
of those original Scots of Ireland who, in their native island, are a 
byword for their prolonged failure to create an effective united 
Irish state—even under the pressure of the most fonnidable 
foreign agression from the Scandinavians and thereafter from the 
English.^ 

rv. THE STIMULUS OF BLOWS 

Having now examined the relative stimulating effects of a less 
and a more difficult environment in cases in which the environ* 
roents axe physical, we may complete this part of our study bv 
surveying the held of human environments on the same compara¬ 
tive method. 

For convenience, we may divide this field into sections. We may 
distinguish, first, between those human environments that are 
geographically external to the societies upon which they act, and 

< P«r the metrtft of the Kinc(le«n «( Seeelend. $ee further 11. D <v), pp. and 

> 94 * 5 . below. 

* It i« one of the euneuaea of hlMcey that even is tbeae latter tie?*, when the Iriih have 
to eeme extent retrieved ibeir rtpucuien by cbeir aueeeei m eetobliihinf an 

Iriah Free Stete, chie pelltkol achkvencot in Irtlano itaelf haa bean foreetailed by ch« 
aueceac of the ln*h emipanta xerM» the Atlaatic is playing the gaiDe of 'machine 
pelitka* inUte United Sleteal 
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those that are geographicaUy intenxiingled whh them, The former 
category will cover the action of societies, peoples, states, dties, and 
other social organizations that are in ezeluaive occupation, at any 
given time, of particular portions of the habitable world, upon 
neighbouring social organizations of the same kind. Prom the 
standpoint or the organizations which play the passive role in such 
social intercourse, the human environment with which they are 
confronted here is 'external’ or 'foreign'. The second of our two 
categories will cover the action of one social 'class’ upon another, 
where the two 'classes' are in joint occupation of the same geo¬ 
graphical area, and where the term 'class’ is employed in its widest 
meaning. From the standpoint of a 'class’ which plays the passive 
role, the human environment constituted by the other ‘classes' that 
are acting upon it is 'intemar or 'domestic’. Leaving this ‘internal 
human environment’ for later examination, and starting with the 
'external human environment’, we may begin by making a farther 
subdivision between the impact of the 'exremal human environ¬ 
ment’ when it takes the form of a sudden blow and its Impact in the 
form of a continuous pressure. 

What is the effect of sudden blows from the external human 
environment ? Does our proposition 'The greater the challenge the 
greater the siunulus’ hold good here ? Let us seek light, once more, 
from our well-tried empirical method of inquiry, 

T^e first test cases that naturally occur to our minds are certain 
sensational instances In which a military and militant Power has 
ffjst been stimulated by successive contests with Its neighbours, and 
has then suddenly b^n prostrated in an encounter with some 
adversary against whom it has never measured its strength before. 
What usually happens when incipient empire-builders sre thus 
dramatically ovenhrown in mid-career f Do they usually remala 
lying, like Siaera, where they have ^en, while their half-built 
empire collapses like a house of cards? Or, on the contrary, do 
they rise again from their Mother Earth, like the giant Antaeus of 
the Hellenic Mythology,* with their acrength and vigour and moral 
redoubled ? Do they succumb ? Or do they react to an unprece¬ 
dentedly heavy blow by an unprecedented outburst of purposeful 
energy ? The historic examples indicate that the second and not the 
former alternative reaction is the normal outcome. 

What, for exarople, was the effect of the CladfsAlliensis upon the 
fortunes of Rome ? The catastrophe overtook her only five years 
after her victory in her long and t^uous duel with Veil had placed 
her, at last, in a posture to assert her hegemony ot'er Latlum. The 
overthrow of the Roman Army at the Allia and the occupation of 

• Fm (be myth Aac*ew, (m Airiher Pan X, belov. 
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Rome herself by barbarians from the back of beyond might have 
been e:tpcc7ed to wipe out, at one stroke, once and for all, the power 
and prestige vdiich Rome had won, just before, by the overthrow 
and annexation of her Etruscan neighbour. Instead, Rome re¬ 
covered from the Gallic disaster so rapidly that, within less than 
half a century after the Gauls had been ignominiously bought off, 
the Roman State was able to eng^e in a longer and more arduous 
duel with a mightier neighbour than Veil for higher stakes. The 
Roman State was able to fight the Samnite Confederacy for the 
pri2C of a hegemony over all Italy, and eventually to emerge vic¬ 
torious from a fifty-years* war which far surpassed, in sc^e and 
severity, any previous war which Rome had ever ventured to wage,* 

Whst, again, was the effect on the fortunes of the 'Osmanlis 
when 'Hmuf Lenk took Btyesid Yilderim captive on the field of 
Angora ? This catastrophe overtook the 'Osmanlis just when they 
were on the point of completing their conquest of the main body 
of Orthodox Christendom in the Balkan Peninsula. The 'OsmanUs 
had planted their military colonies In Thrace and Macedonia; they 
had overthrown the latest masters of the interior—the Serbs-^n 
the field of Kosovo; and they were beles|ueHng the last remnant 
of the East Roman Empire in Constantinople. At the moment 
when they were thus on the verge of consolidating ihe results of 
fifty years’ labours In Europe, they were prostrated, on the Asiatic 
side of the Straits, by a thunderbolt from TransoxanU. A col¬ 
lapse of the Ottoman Empire in the Balkans might have been 
expected to follow the disaster at Angora—the more so, inasmuch 
as Timur, being rather more provident if not much more persevering 
than Brennus, had taken steps to paralyse the Ottoman Power In 
its Anatolian homeland by liberating and re-establishing the rival 
Anatolian Turkish principalities. So far from that, however, 
Mehmed the Conquerer, who succeeded to the Ottoman throne 
just half a century ^ter his ancestor Bayezid had been carried atvay 
captive to Samarqand, was able to place the coping-stone on 
BSyeald's building by taking possession of Constantinople and 
rounding off the Ottoman Empire until, from Trebizond to the 
gates of Belgrade and &om the Crimea to the Morea, it comprised 
the whole domain of Orthodox Christendom except its transmarine 
annex in Russia,^ 

In the third place, we may take notice of the fortunes of the Incas 
after their passage of aims with the Chancas towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, When the Chancas 
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marched on Cusco and the reigning Inca Yahuar Huaccac evacuated 
his capital in a panic» it looked as though the Incas had lost the 
empire which had been founded a himdr^ years before when their 
ancestors had conquered the CoUao and Naaca.' The battle on the 
plain of Sacaahuana> in which Prince Hatun Tupac—the future 
Inca Viracocba—just succeeded in staying the Chancas' onslaught 
and saving Cuzco from fire and sword, was the hardest battle that 
the Incas had yet had to fight. Nevenheless, the great work of 
expanding and elevating the Empire into an Andean universal 
state was taken up and completed by Viracocha's son and successor 
the Inca Pachacutec, who came to the throne at Cuzco some fifty 
years after the Battle of Saesahuana had been fought.* 

Other illustrations of the same 'law’—the stronger stimulus of 
tlie heavier blow—will meet our eyes if we reopen the book of 
Roman history at a later page and study the course of those wars 
between Rome and the rival Great Powers of the Hellenic World 
which cleared the ground for the eventual conversion of the Roman 
Empire into a Hellenic universal state. In this phase of Roman and 
Hellenic history—which began with the outbreak of the first 
Romsno-Punic War in 264 B.c. and ended with the simuluneous 
destruction of Carthage and annexation of Macedonia in the year 
1^6—Rome had to fight three rounds with Carthage and four with 
Macedonia before she was able to deliver two ‘knock-out blows’ 
which brought the titanic struggle to a close. No doubt, the poet 
Virgil had these two series of wars In mbd when he bade his 
countrymen ever remember 'to battle down the stiff-necked'r 
dibeliare superbos.^ Yet the hbtorical facts surely indicate that the 
method of attrition was not a masterly choice but a costly and 
dangerous necessity; for, though the Romans managed to beat the 
Carthaginians and the Macedonians in every war that they fought 
with either Power, nevertheless, at each successive renewal of the 
combat, the prowess dbplayed by the vanquished and the exertions 
required of the victors were both conspicuously greater than they 
had been each time before. 

The defeat of Carthage in the first Romano-Punic W*ar stimu¬ 
lated Hamllcar Barca to conquer for his country an empire in Spain 
which far surpassed her lost empire in Sicily, and Hamilcar's son 
Hannibal to strike at the heart of the Roman Power in Italy- Even 
after the Hannibalic War had ended in the defeat of Hannibal’s 

• For ihe fggniUttoa of the Ina Ernpirc, »e« I, C (j) (6 ), v«J. i, 9P- J * *->. , 
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last army at Zama, m the home tcfritory of Carthage, the Car- 
thaginiaos twice astonished the World during the half century that 
was still to run before their name was blotted out of the Book of 
Life. Under the stimulus of this appalling situation, when they lay 
at the mercy of an implacable enemy, wth their impending doom 
ever present to their minds, they displayed an energy and a forti¬ 
tude which had not distinguished them in the days of their power 
and their security- They showed their mettle first in the rapidity 
with which they paid off their war indemnity to Rome and re¬ 
covered their commercial prosperity ;* and they showed it again in 
the heroism with which the whole population of the doomed city— 
men, women, and children—fought and died in the last struggle, 
when the Romans were avowedly bent upon destroying them 
utterly, and when it was certain that nothing now could save them 
from their fate, 

Again, King Philip V of Macedon had been content during the 
Hannjbalic War, when he m^t have saved his country by joining 
forces with Hannibal himself in Italy, to engage in desultory and 
ineffeciivc ‘side-shows’ on his own side of the Adriatic. It was the 
blow of Cynoscephalac, which cost him his hegemony in Greece, 
that stimulated him to show that ‘his last sun had not yet set** and 
to transform Macedonia into so fonnidable a power that, a quarter 
of a century after Cynoseephalae had been fought, Philip’s son 
Perseus was able to challenge Rome single-hand^ and almost to 
defeat her utmost efforts to overcome him. Even when Perseus’ 
stubborn re^tance was tinally broken at Pydna, the Macedonian 
people were so far from losing their spirit that, some twenty years 
later, it only needed the appearance of an adventurer impersonating 
Perseus’ son Philip to make the nation rise in arms again in a last 
struggle for liberty which was a forlorn hope from the start. 

In our own Western history, similar reactions were evoked by 
Napoleon I’s premature and abortive attempt, during the Gener^ 
War of 1792-1815, to esuWish a Western universal state in the 
form of a French Empire.* 

For example, the Austrians, who in 1792 had scaredy lifted 
a finger to support their Prussian allies in an invasion of France 

t At mV ** B.C., only (en y«vs nftcr Um Ritofttton of peoce, the Certhtsiniwu 
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which might have nipped the Revolution in the bud, and had 
allowed themaelves thereafter to be ejected by the French twice 
over from Italy, were arouaed at last by the blow of 1805, when 
in a single campaign Napoleon captured half the Austrian Army 
at Ulm and occupied Vienna and destroyed the rest of the Aua- 
trian Army at Auaterliiz. Austria after Austerlia prepared for a 
renewal of the conteat t^th the same grim energy that Macedonia 
had displayed after Cynoscephalae; and in when the tried 
conclusions with the conqueror again, and this time single-handed, 
without an ally, she made him pay as much more dearly for a 
second ^ctory as Macedonia made Romans pay in 17 z-i 68 B .c. 
If Austerlicz was Austria's Cynoscephalae, Wagram was her Pydna, 
Moreover, the Austrians, like the Macedonians, still had the spirit, 
after suffering two signal defeats, to take up arms once again; and, 
more fortunate than the Macedonians, they marched this time to 
victory. The intervemion of Austria on the side of Russia and 
Prussia in 1813 was the decisive act which made the overthrow of 
Napoleon inc^dlabIe and brought hU ephemeral empire to the 
ground. 

Again, the Prussiaos played the same ineffective part in 1805 as 
the Macedonians played during the Hannibalic War, and they paid 
the penalty by meeting their (SmoscephaJae at Jena; but the efF^ 
of Jena upon Prussia were dynamic. The remnant of the Prus^an 
Army which had marched out so ingloriousiy in the autumn to an 
ignominious defeat had the hardjhcK*d to fi^t a winter campaign 
and to exact a Pyrrhic victory from Napoleon at Eylau and after chat 
to go on fighting still, in the farthest comer of Prussian territory 
beyond the Memcl. In the year after Jena, the Prussians only 
accepted the French conqueror’s terms because they were virtually 
coerced into surrender by their own Russian allies; and the severity 
of the terms only added to the arimulus which the shock of Jena 
had first administered. The energy evoked in Prussia by this 
stimulus was extraordinary. It not only r^neraied the Prussian 
Army (and this through the instrumentality of the very restric¬ 
tions which Napoleon had imposed upon the Prussian Aniiy m 
order to reduce it to impotence) 5 it regenerated, into the ba^n, 
the Prussian Administrative Service and the Prussian Education 
System. In feet, this new-found ene^ transformed the Prussian 
State into a chosen vessel for holding the new wine of German 
Nationalism; and simultaneously it performed the miracle of con- 
jurine this strong German wine out of a watery coemopoliumam. 
The first-fruits of this titanic Prussian response to the challenge of 
Jena were the acts of faith which decided the issue of the Befrei- 
ungskrieg; the final harvest was gathered in by Bismarck in that 
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calculated combmatlou of diplomacy and war whicli produced its 
intended result in the eeabUshment of a new polity: Pruasia- 
Germany. 

As for the role of the Russians in the General War of 1792-1815, 
it is notorious that they fought IndilfeTently so long as they were 
hghting the French on foreign ground. In iSis the national 
energies of the Russian people were evoked, in successively higher 
degrees, as the French invaders crossed the political frontier and 
as they passed, at Smolensk, out of the insensitive fringe of alien 
territories, recently incorporated in the Russian Empire, into the 
quick of Holy Russia. At last, in the burning of Moscow. Russia 
found herself; and then she turned upon her invader in a counter¬ 
attack that did not come to a standstill until the tide of war had 
ebbed back right across the Continent from Moscow to Paris. 

When we turn to the next chapter of Western history, in which 
the roles of France and Germany are reversed, exactly the same 
phenomena present themselves muiatismutandis. In 2870, when the 
French, to thdr turn, played the vainglorious and ignominious 
role of the Prussians in 1806, tht Prussian General Staff, who this 
time had calculated and provided for everything down to the 
]&8t button, were half-aurprised at the ease with which they were 
able to invaule France and destre^ the French armies in the held 
and lay siege to Pahs.’ On the other hand, in r9i4 the Prussian 
General St^ of the day, who were obsess^ by the memory of 
what had happened foity-four years before, were astonished at 
what happened this time when they repeated the invasion of 
France with apparently greater odds in their favour than their 
predecessors had been able to count upon in 1870. In 1914 the 
Germans encountered a French resistance for which the campaign 
of 1870 offered no precedent; and their under-esrunate of French 
morai in 1914 was one of several psychol<^cal miscalculations 
which, cumulatively, were responsible in large measure for Ger¬ 
many's final defeat in the War of 1924-28. The Germans fell Into 
this particular error of judgement because they neglected to take 
into account the momentous eifecc of the stimulus which their own 
fathers had administered to France in dealing her the blcpw of 
1870. This stimulus had revealed itself already, before the War of 
1870 was over, in the contrast between the ddb&cUs at Sedad and 

> It WM cbe glamour of Napolcoa (’• vlcttriuthat bUoded the French to naluiei in 
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Metz And che stubborn resistance of the people of Pans in a siege 
from which they had no hope of being deUvered. The same stimu¬ 
lus revealed itself again at a later date and in a sublimated form in 
the A&Ire Dreyfus, when a moral issue stirred nullions of French 
hearts to che depths. For those who had eyes to see, it was evident 
chat this was the tiu^g-point at which the shock of defeat, scUl 
working in French souls, had translated itself into the stirringa of 
regeneration; and so, to properly instructed observera, the extreme 
di^erence between ^e successive French reactions to succe^ive 
German invasions in 1870 and in 1914 did not come altogether as 
a surprise. 

The tenacity of the French resistance during the War of 1914-^ 
iS—a tenacity which was symbolized by tbe defence of Verdun— 
was one of the principal factors in the victory of the Allied and 
Associated Powers. Perhaps the most impressive feature in the 
behaviour of tbe French during those war •years was the fortitude 
with which they endured the devastation some of the wealthiest 
and most valuable parts of their nadonaJ cerriioiy; and the sequel is 
still more remarkable. A sympathetic and 'ajininng witness of 
French national heroism during this war might have imagined, at 
the time, that he was witnessing the death of a nation on the field of 
honour. ' Prance', he might have prophesied, 'may possibly emerge 
vicieiious, but her victory will certa^y be the death of her- This 
long-drawn-out devastation of the war-zone must have inflicted a 
mortal wound upon the French national economy. These terrible 
casualties must have doomed che population of France to an 
irretrievable decline. A magnificent euthanasial Yet death is still 
death of the body, even when it has been robbed of its spiritual 
sdng.' Such prophets never dreamed chat the ghastly wound 
which was being Inflicted on France would actually rejuvenate her. 
Yet so it has turned out. In the reconstruction of the devastated 
areas, the whole material apparatus of life has had to be renewed, 
The debris of the old equipment has naturally been replaced by 
new equipment of the latest pattern; and, as tbe work of renovation 
has proceeded, the French have come to congratulate themselves 
on the accident—which they lamented so bitterly while tbe devasta¬ 
tion was taking place—that the war-zone happened to include che 
majority of their Industrial districts. Whether the cost of recon¬ 
struction actually has been, or ever will be, defrayed by German 
Reparations payments is a secondary question. In the fifteenth 
year after the Armistice, it is already evident that it has profited 
France handsomely to have had her hand forced by devastation, 
even if the consequent reconstruction has had to be carried out 
almost entirely at i^reoch expense. In this compulsory renovation 
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of her industrial plant, France haa been compelled to roa^ an 
inesiimably valuable capiul investment. Moreover, her gam ia not 
to be measured in crude terms of iron and steel and bricks and 
mortar. A new apparatus involve* a new technique; and a new 
technique involves a new spirit. It is no paradox to say that, in 
the reconstruction of the devasuted areas, France herself haa 
renewed her youth.* 

As for Germany, the miracle which a military devastation has 
accomplished in one fashion for victorious France has been 
accomplished in another fashion for the defeated rival of France by 
a financial inflation. It is already evident that the blows which have 
been rained upon Germany since the Antiisticc of 191$ are having 
the same stimulating effect as the blows inflicted on Prussia a 
century ago in 1806-7.* unfriendly service which the 

Germans did to the French before the Armistice has been done by 
the French to the Germans during these post-war years; so chat an 
observer who perceived only the outward actions and their effects, 
without being aware of the motives behind them or the temper 
informing thm, might almost imagine that France and Ger^ny 
were two flagell^ts who had gone into a partnership in asceticism 
under a mutual vow to wield the lash for one another in turn. 

‘These are they which came out of great tribulation' and cer¬ 
tainly, irt the autumn of 1931, when the first draft of this chapter 
was written, both France and Germany seemed to be less far from 
salvation thssi Great Britain: the one Great Power in Europe 
which had succeeded for more than seventeen years after the out¬ 
break of the Great War in turning the blows of Fortune aside and 
avoiding both the two calamidea of invasion and infianon. An 
Englishman, communing mth his own soul in the autumn of the 
year 1931 ^er the collapse of the Found Sterling on the sist 
September, might well ask himself whether this British tovr (U 
force had not really been a perverse evasion of ‘things that accom¬ 
pany salvation'*^i perversity whereby Great Britain had simply 
condemned herself to ‘work out' her ‘own salvation' belatedly ‘with 
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fear and trembling’,' instead of having salvadon thrust upon her 
betimes. ‘For whosoever vill save his life shall lose it/^ 

The classic e^mple of the stimulating effect of a blow is the 
reaction of Hellas in general, and Athens in particular, to the 
onslaught of the Acbaemenian Power—the Syriac universal state— 
in 480-479 B.c. 

‘The vastness of the forces empJoyed in the expedition of Xerxes King 
of Persia against Kelbs cast the shadow of a terrible danger over the 
Hellenic Society. The suka for which the Hellenes were called upon to 
fight were slavery or freedom, while the fact that the Helleoic com* 
rounitiea in Asia had already been enslaved created a presumption in 
evccy mind that the communitica in Hellas itself would experience the 
same fate. When, however, the war resulted, contrary to expectation, 
in its amazing issue, the inhabitants of Hellas found thwnselves not only 
relieved from the dangers which had threatened them but possessed, in 
addition, of honour and glory, while eve^ Hellenic community was 
filled with such affluence that the whole World was astonished at the 
complcteoeas wlh which the situation had been reversed. 

‘During the half century that followed this epoch, Hellas made vast 
strides in prosperity. DuiingtJus period, the effects ofthe new affluence 
showed themselves in the progress of the arts; and artists as great as any 
recorded in hbtory, including the sculptor Pheidiss, flourished at the 
lime. There was an equally s^nal advance in the Intellectual field, in 
which philosophy and publ:c*speaking were singled out for special 
honour throughout the Hellenic *World and particularly at Athens. In 
philosophy there w« the achcnsl of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; m 
public-speaking there were such figure* as Pericles, Isocrates and Iso¬ 
crates’ pupils; and these were balanced by men of a«ion trith great 
military reputations like Mdtiades, Thenustocles, ArisOdes, Cimon, 
Myronides and a Icng array of other names too munerous to mention. 

‘In the forefront d ail, Athens achieved such triumphs of glory and 

E iowess that her name won almost world-wide Known. She increased 
er ascendancy to such a pobt that, with her own resources, unsup¬ 
ported by the Lacedaemonians and Peloponnesians, she broke the 
resistance of powerful Persian forces on land and sea and so humbled 
the pride of the famous Persian Empire that she coi.ipelled it to liberate 
by treaty all the Hellenic communities in Asia/' 

The pre-eminence of Athenian vitality in this outburst of Hel¬ 
lenic life which foQowed the repulse of Xerxes’ onslaught is com- 
parable with the rejuvenation of France after the War of 1914-18; 
for Athens on that occasion, like France on this, bore the brunt of 
the stimulating blow. While the fertile fields of Boeotia were sav^ 
from devastation by the ucachciy of their owners to the Hellenic 
cause, and the fertile fields of Lacedaemon by the presence and the 
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prowesd of the Athenian fleet at Salamis, the poor land of Attica 
waa devastated systematically by the invaders in two successive 
seasons. Indeed, Attica suffered more in 4S0-479 n.c. than France 
in A.n. 1914-18; for the Germans only succe^ed in occupying a 
Action, albeit an especially valuable fracdoo, of the French 
national territory, whereas the Persians occupied and devastated 
the whole of Attica, including Athens itself and the Acropolis and 
the temple of Athene, on the summit of the rock, which was the 
Acdc holy of holies. The whole population of Atdca—men, 
women, and children—had to evacuate the country and cross the 
sea to the Peloponnese as refugees; and it was in this situation that 
the Athenian fleet fought and won the Battle of Salamis, within 
sight of the victors’ abandoned fields and ruined homes and altars. 
It is no wonder that a blow which aroused this indomitable spirit 
in the Athenian people should have been the prelude to achieve¬ 
ments which are perhaps unique in the history of Mankind for 
their brilliance and multitude and variety. In the material recon¬ 
struction of Attica, the new equipment of the Armsteads surpassed 
the old as conspicuously as the new equipment of the French 
factories bas surpassed the plant destroyed by German shell-fire. 
Half a century later, this new apparatus of agriculture in Atdca was 
sdll so far superior to anything that was to be found in other parts 
of Hellas that when Athens—betrayed into foQy by excess of good 
fortune—at last conjured up against herself an overwhelming 
counter-coaiidon of other Powers, the Boeotian contingent in the 
Allied and Associated Annies found it worth while to carry off the 
woodwork of the Atdc farm-bulldinga bodily across the moun¬ 
tains.’ Yet, in the reconstruction of Atdca, this imposing re¬ 
equipment of the farmsteads was nothing accounted of. The work 
which was regarded as truly symbolic of the country’s glorious 
resurrection was the rebuihhng of the temples; and In tlw work 
Periclean Athens displayed a vitality far superior to that of post-war 
France. When the French recovered the battered shell of Rheims 
Cathedral, they performed a pious restoration of each shattered 
atone and spliritered statue. When the Athenians found the Heka- 
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(Otf«rd (pop, UAfvertity Preii), &ii. 3-4.) 
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(ompedon burnt down to the foundations, they let the foundationa 
lie and proceeded, on a new ate, to aeate the Parthenon. 

Aa for Sparta, she had to wait for the admulus which she bad 
been spared—or denied—by Destiny in 480-479 B.c. until it was 
accorded to her some fifteen yean later by an act of God. It 
the great earthquake of 464 catastrophe which laid the City 

of Sparta in ruins and raised all the Helots of Laconia in revolt 
againac their stricken mastera^that put the Spartans on their mettle 
again and nerved them Gist to check the expansion of the Athenian 
&npire and later to put an end to its ensrence. As for Thebes, she 
did not completely recover from the demoralization of her^Medism’ 
in 480 B.C., nor wholly efface its stigma, until almost a century later 
when, in the year 382, the Gods at last had mercy on her and 
inspired the Spartans to seize by ^udand hold by force the Theban 
citadel, the Cornea. Under the stimulus of this heaven-sent blow, 
Thebes achieved, for a season, the miracle of adding a cubit to her 
stature. The libation of the Cadmea in 378 B j:. was followed by 
the victory of Leucira in 371 and the invasion of Laconia in 370. 
Thebes bad not only fuliijled her ancient ambition of establishing 
an undisputed authority over the other city-states of Bocotia; she 
had actually defeated the invincible Spartans and raided their 
inviolable territory and wrested from them the hegemony of the 
Hellenic World. 

In this series of examples from the military and political histories 
of sovereign states, the stimulus of blows U manifest. Yet if these 
cicamplcs warrant the inference that ‘the heavier the blow the 
stronger the stimulus* is a genuine social law, we must beware of 
making the further inference that Militarism in itself is a source of 
creative energy; for the historic examples of our present law are 
not confined to the battle-field,* and there are other mediums 
besides those of war and politics in which these stimulating blows 
are dealt and rec«ved. 

The classic example, which we have reserved until the end of 
this chapter, is presented on the field of religion in the Acts of the 
Apostles- These dynamic acts, which were to win the whole 
Hellenic World for Christianity as they worked themselves out in 
the fullness of time, were conceived at the moment when the 
Apostles were looking steadfastly toward Heaven as their Lordwent 

) Oa« «f th« ftocDTWid deedf of M)iii»n«n ia tteta We»tem humr—the tvnint 
of (he £t(y of AiUno. br CeomI ShenMn in a.o. tSSe^hi* eBmuieud the 

•triete c1t7 f» nioe hero^co tn emuMOCe m (li« ortj of peoc« which the hod Dcret 
•ruined in her tHU-btOum inCwicy. Shsmun chtlleas «4 Atluue io aho* her dMroTtf 
thi( eh* me iMt ■ PempoUe bui • phoenix; oAd he nuiht her ibo wxy n opwiaf ber 
cyea to Um indeecnicbble impemnee her (eo^phkiu ponuoAoi o nilwsyiuMOoa. 
Ofitbeniomm ofSee diOOterAtliato took for bereivierMito (he Letni*^ Movies/. 
«f»d ium«d h« Mreiepe pD«(Ha w •emnoreUl oceount Vy mekiaf bcr««u loto • dutn* 
buuaa ccBiK for (he whole of the eoiKh-wKm Ucdted Stetee. 
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up out of their Ac the moment, it was a crushir^ blow for 

them to lose again the personal presenceof a Master who had so lately 
returned to them from the dead. Yet the very heaviness of the blow 
evoked, in their soub, a proportionately powerful psychological 
reaction which is conveyed mythologically tn the message of the 
two men in white appartl’ and in the descent of the Pentecostal 
tongues of fire.^ In the power of the Holy Ghost, they preached 
the divinity of the crucihed and vanished Jesus not only to the 
Jewish populace but to the Ssnhedrin and> within three centuries, i 
the Roman Government itself capitulated to the Church which the 
Apostles had founded at a moment of extreme spiritual prostration. 

V. THE STIMULUS OF PRESSURES 
'MoTches' and ‘Interiors' 

So much for the stimulus of the human environment when its 
impact takes the form of a sudden external blow. We have next to • 
examine the esses in which the impact takes the different form of a J 
continuous external pressure. 1 

In teiTDS of political geography, the peoples, states, or cities ] 
which are exposed to su^ pressure fall, for the most part, within 
the general category of ^marches’; and the best way to study the 
effects of this particular kind of pressure empirically la to make 
some survey of the parts played by marches, in the histories of the 
societies or communities to which they belong, in comparison with 
the parts played by other terriiories that belong respectively to the 
same societies or communities but are situated geographically in 
their' interiors 

In the Egyptiac World 

In the history of the Egyptiac Civilization, for example, we have 
noticed already, in another connexion,^ that, on no less than three 
momentous occasions, the course of Egyptiac history was directed 
by Powers originating in the south of Upper Egypt. The founds- < 

tioQ of the United Kingdom circa b.c., the foundation of 
the universal state circa 2070/2060 B.c., and the restoration of the i 
universal state circa 1580 B.C., were all accomplished by Powers 1 
that originated within this narrowly circumscribed district. We may 
observe now, apropos of our present inquiry, that this district is 

• Acu i. ^10. * Acoi. !»-:>. ) Act»ii. 1-4. * Aeu b-r. 

* In IV. C (mU (c) 3 {«)• vol. iv, pp. J 6 I- 4 , betow. vtt have oectiiM) to rccuc K 

thii cur^y of fh« part$ ntrcM*. tprape* of the phenomenon of 
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•n the hietories of irarchea is the social cnaUd)' called MilitiAatn. ] 
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coincident with the Southern March of the EgyptUc World which 
was exposed to pressure from the barbarians ofKubia. And if we 
look further into Egyptiac history from our present angle of vision, 
we shall find other rnarches playing equivalent parts la reaction to 
pressures from barbarians or froa alien civiliudons which im¬ 
pinged upon the Egyptiac World from other quarters. In particu¬ 
lar, a pressure from North-Western Aftica or from South-Western 
Aaia was apt to call into existence, in the Egypdac World, a 
paramount Power with its seat in the correspondu^ marches on 
this or that fringe of the Delta.* 

The polarization of political power at the two extremities of the 
Eg^ciac domain was an early as well aa a persistent phecomenoo 
oft^yptiac histoxy. A consolidation of the twenty or thirty once 
independent local states of the Lower Nile Valley* into two empi» 
with the Northern and the Southern March as their rtepecdve 
nuclei was the prelude to the foundation of the United Kingdom; 
and a^r this doaliam bad been converted into unity through the 
triumph of the Southern over the Northern Power, the memory of 
it was still kept alive in the symbolism of the Double Crown, until 
at Uat, after the passage of some two thousand years, the Northern 
March succeeded in capturing in its turn, and thenceforth retaining, 
the primacy. In the thirteenth century 8X., new pressures from 
the Hieiiie Power on the Asiatic mainland and from the post- 
Minoan Vfilkerwanderung in the Levant caused the sceptre to pass 
from Thebes, the historic metropolis of the Southern March, to 
the City of Ramses: the new frontier-fortrcas on the eastern fringe 
of the Delta which now guarded this exposed extremity of the 
Egyptiac World as Thebes had guarded the frontier over againai 
Nubia,* Thereafter, during the sixteen cenmries of twilight which 
elapsed between the decline of ‘the New Empire* and the ultimate 
extinction of the Egyptiac Society in the fifth centuiy of the 
Christian Era, political power reverted to the Delta as persistently 
as it had been apt to revert to the Southern March during ^e pre¬ 
ceding two thousand years. After being governed in the thirteenth 
and twelfth centuries B.C. from Deltaic Ramaes, the Egyptiac 


I U tb«Ci( 7 «f Bimie«»nd •eTtButne«t8ub«uii«ntbe ewrere IrineBoftbc 
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World was goromed in the eleventh century from Deltaic Tania 
and in the tenth and ninth centuries from Deltaic Bubaatis; and 
the classic instance of Deltaic paramountcy is the rise of the 
Twenty-Sbtth Dynasty, which originated in the Delta in response 
to the challenge of the Assyrian occupation in the seventh century 
and came, after supplanting the intruders, to rule all Egypt, 
as far south as Elephantine, from Sals. The Saite Power, thus 
founded, endured until it failed .to respond to another challenge 
from Asia in failing to save Egypt from political incorporation into 
the Achaemenian Empire. The subsequent successive attempts-^ 
some abortive and otlUrs temporarily successful—to throw off the 
Achaemenian yoke sU emanated from the Delta Ukewiae. During 
these centuries when the Delta was poIidcaUy in the ascendant, the 
Thebaid was politically in eclipse. The position of post-imperial 
Thebes in the latter-day Egyptisc World resembled that of post- 
imperial Rome during the post-Hellenic interregnum and the 
early age of Western Christendom. The ci'devmi Imperial City 
was perfunctorily compensated and consoled for the loss of its 
political power by the enjoyment of an ecclesiasdcal primacy 
which was a legacy from its previous greatness and a tribute to its 
enduring prestige.* 

Can we discern why it was that, in the competition for political 
psramountcy between the Thebaid and the Delta, the lliebaid 
had the upper hand from the foundation of the United Kingdom 
until the decline of 'the New Empire', while the Delta had the 
upper hand thereafter ^ This permanent change in the balance of 
power is to be explained by certain permanent changes in the 
incidence of external pressure upon the Egyptiac World. From the 
fourteenth and thirteenth eenruries B.c. onwards, the pressures 
^m North-Wesiem Africa and from South-Western Asia decidedly 
outweighed the pressures from other quarters; and accordingly, 
during these latter days, the stimulus derived from external pres¬ 
sure was felt in greatest measure by the Nbrthem Marches in the 
Delta. Concurrently, the pressure from the Upper Nile Valley 
relaxed; and the classic Southern March, in the section of the 
valley immediately below the First Cataract, was relegated to the 
interior of the Egyptiac World by an extension of the Egyptiac 
domain tp-river. 

The classic Southern March was only a march so long as the 
First Cataract marked a sharp line of cultural division between the 
Egyptiac Civilization and a Nubian barbarism; and this condition 

( 8c« M«7er, B.: MiIU4thmiet»4ft tmd Jtf u i ww w in Aifftun m 

BeriAtta AM. i 9sS, pS. 49S '■ ; Oaehiehit dm Alurlumi, vd. u (ii), 

&Dd ^Aitioo {SturtftR tnd Bmio Cotu), pp. 
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did not prevail eicber in the evening or at the datm of Egyptiac 
hiatory. In the so-caUed pre-dynastfe age, there had been no 
substantial difference in culture between the sections of the Nile 
Valley below the First Cataract and above it. The differentiation of 
a dynamic civilization in Egypt from a static primitive culture in 
Nubia declared itself on the eve of the foundadon of the United 
Kiogdom; and the atimulus of bart>arian pressure upon the 
Egypdac frontiersmen at the new dividing line perhaps accounta 
for the foundation of the United Kingdom by a dynasty whose seat 
was at A 1 Kib. The new differeoce in cultu^ level between Egypt 
and Nubia was accentuated during the rigime of the Egypuac 
United Kingdom, aa the Egypdac Civilization soared to its zenith; 
and this cultural gulf remained fixed during the subsequent 'Time 
of Troubles’—when Nubia appears to have been occupied by 
Afrasian Nomads from the North-West—and also during the 
regime of the Egypdac universal state, which was founded and 
maintained by the Theban emperors of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Dynaaties. Though Kubia was annexed to the Egypdac universal 
sute politically, its incorporation into the ^ypdac World remained 
supe^cial, like the incorporation of the southern seaboard of 
China into the Sink World under the Han-* The Egypdac Civiliza¬ 
tion was still exodc in Nubia; and auch local interaction between 
the two cultures as took place In that age resulted in the barbarizing 
of the ^ypdan garrison and not in the civilizing of the Nubian 
proletaijat. On the other hand, Nubia was not only politically 
annexed but was also culturally assimilated by therestorea Bgypdac 
universal state—'the New Empire'—and after the orgaxuzadoQ of 
the new dominion by Thothmes 1 {imptrab^ cirea 1557-1505 B.C.) 
the southern botindLy of the Egypdac World stood near the foot 
of the Fourth Cataract, at the new fronder-fortreas of Napata, 
instead of standing at the head of the First Cataract at the old 
frontier-fortress of Elephantine. In thus definidvely Incorporating 
Nubia into the Egyptiac World, the Theban emperors of the 
Eighteenth Dynas^ cut the roots of their own countiy’s greatneas. 
They traosfemd from the Tbebaid to Napata the nuUtary bur¬ 
den, and with it the polidcal stimulus, of serving sa the Southern 
March; and on the one occasion, during the last sixteen centuries 
of Egyptiac history, on whicli the now prevalent polidcal para- 
mountqr of the Ntvthem Marches was contested by the South, the 
Southern Power which aspired to oecumenical authority had ita 
roots in the new Southern March of Napata and not to the ci- 
dteani Southern March of the Thebaid. 

When the break-up of 'the New Empire' into succeasor-sutes, 

* Sm pp, S)-4, vbove. 
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und«r the rule of local princelings descended from Libyan mer¬ 
cenaries, was followed by a re-polarization of political power at the 
two extremicies of the Egyptiac World, the two poles in the new 
tension were not both coincident vrith those at which power had 
been concentrated on the eve of the foundation of United 
Kingdom, some two thousand five hundred years earlier. In the 
post-Imperial age, the capital of the Northern Power was duly 

E lan ted in the Delu, this time at Bubastis, by the Libyan princes of 
(eracleopolis; while these Utter-day Libyan Heracleopolites’ Napa- 
tan kinsmen' and contemporaries, who established the Southern 
Power, retained their capit^ at Napata, which was now the Southern 
point pressure and stimulus, and did not transfer it either to the 
Tbebaid or to any other point in the interior. In the fullness of 
time, this Napaian Power attempted to emulate the thrice-repeated 
feat of the Tbebaid: the political unification of the whole E^ptUc 
World under a single sovereignty. The new Southern Mawh, 
however, now failed to accomplish what the old Southern March 
bad achieved thrice over. The Napatan attempt to gain oecumeni¬ 
cal power, which was initiated by Kashta when he annexed the 
Thebaid circa 750 B.c. and was almost carried to completion by 
Fiankhi when he made hb expedition down-Nile Into the Delta circa 
725, was frustrated first by the alien Assyrian invaders and finally 
by the indigenous Deltaic Power of the Saites, who began as the 
Assyrians ’ creatures and endedastheir local residuary legatees. Cirea 
661-655 B.C., the frontier between the Saite and the Napatan Power 
came to rest at Elephantine; and thereafter this obsolete boundary 
between an Egyptiac Civilization and a Nubian barbarbm acquired 
a new function as the internal line of demarcation between tbe two 
political units into which the enlarged Egyptiac World was thence¬ 
forth permanently divided, 

Thus, in the post-imperial age, the old Northern and the new 
Southern March both faded to attain oecumenical power in the end; 
and the resultant political dualism persbted during the remainder 
of Egypuac history. Yet though Napata feQ short, in achievement, 
of A 1 itib and Thebes, she was not altogether unresponsive to the 
stimulus of external pressure to which, as the latter-day Southern 
March of tbe i^yptiac World, she had come to be exposed in her 
turn. The former froniier-fortress of ‘the New Empire’ on the 
Upper Nile became the capital of a’successor-state’ which embraced 
h^f, albeit tbe more ba^ward half, of the latter-day expanded 
Egyptiac World; and, unlike the Saites and their successors in the 

* Reitner's Out Uwm pfin e a* af Ntpatt were Libytos i* aotM«pte4 by Eduard 
Meyer, whe eucftau that ihey were deaceeded from Hnh«r. tbe Higb rriest «f Anoa 
wbeThebwttheocney efrea re?ja-c.(GeMUebud« Alurntmt, voJ.ii(u), 
*nd ediitofi, p, $3). 
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Delta, the Napauna did not succumb to alien conquerors. During 
the long centuries when ^ypt north of Elephantine was suc¬ 
cessively subject to the Achaemenids and the Ptolemies and the 
Romans, Ethiopia south of Elephantine remained an independent 
EgyptUc Power. Indeed, during these centuries the domain of the 
Egyptiac Culture was extended atill farther up-river under this 
Ethiopian regime, until Napata herself, who bad started her career 
as a froncier-fortiess, was relegated to the interior as Thebes had 
been before her. Thereafter, area 300 B .c., Napata was supplanted, 
as the capital of the Ethiopian state, by Meroe at the foot of the 
&xth Cataract, midway between the junctions of the Atbaraaodthe 
Blue Nile with the main river; and this Meroilic Power lived on, 
as a politically independent emboduneni of the Egyptiac SoaeQ', 
undl the third century of the Christiao Era, when the ^yptiac 
Culture suffered a violent death in Ethiopia st the hands of bar¬ 
barian invaders, some two centuries before it died peacefully in 
its sleep in Egy^ itself. 

Thus the political history of the Egyptiac World, from beginning 
to end, may be read as a lenrion b^'een two poles of political 
power which, in every age, were located respectively in the 
Southern and in the Northern March of the day, One or other 
of these marches was the cradle of every succekful or abortive 
oecumenical dynasty. On the other hand, there arc no examples of 
oecumenical dynasties which originated at points in the intenor of. 
the ^yptiac World. The political creations of the interior were 
seldom more than parochial; and even when oecumenical dynasties 
whose roots lay in one of the marches-^in the Delta or in the 
Thebaid—transferred their capitals to places in Middle Egypt for 
administrative convenience, political power was apt to ebb back to 
the marches as soon as times once more became critical. For 
instance, after the foundation of the United Kingdom, the capital 
was transferred from A 1 KSb, in the Southern March, which had 
been the original seat of the founders, to Memphis on the border¬ 
line between the two lands of the Double Crown; yet the new task 
of founding the Egyptiac universal stale after a time of troubles 
was accomplished by a dynasty from Thebea. Again, after the 
foundation of the universal sutc, the capital was iransferrcd once 
more, this time from Thebes to a new central site just above Mem- 
phb;» yet the new usk of resioring the universal state after the 
intrusion of the Hyksos was accomplished by a dynasty frorn 
Thebes, who thus asserted her political potency for the second 
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time. Finally* after the restoration of the universal state, the 
capital was transferred from Thebes by Ikhnaton to his new imperial 
city at TcU-cl-Amama, mid-way between Thebes and Memphis; 
yet this transfer was as ephemeral as the religious and artistic 
iruiovations with which it was bound up.* Upon the death of the 
imperial revolutionary, the capital reverted to Thebes and remained 
there until the Thebaid paid tbe inevittble penalty for having 
ceased to be a march by forfeiting, once for all, its ancient 
long-enduring political pararoountcy. Even then, the political 
hentage of the Thebaid did not fall to any district in the interior, 
but was divided, as we have seen, between the old Northern March 
in the Delta and the new Southern March of Nubian Napata. 

In thf Sinie World 

The part played in the classical period of Egjpliac history by ^e 
Thebaid—the march which relieved the interior of the Egyptiac 
World from the pressure of the barbarians of Nubia—was played 
in Sinic history by the valleys of the Wei-ho and the Fen-ho, which 
were the marches of the Sinic World against the barbarian high¬ 
landers of Shensi and Shansi. The Ch6u Dynwty, which founded 
the Sinic e4^uivaicnt of the Egyptiac United Kin^om towards tht 
close of the second millennium bj:., and the Ts'in Dynasty, which 
founded the Sinic universal state In the year 22 1 B.c., both originated 
in the Wei Valley, while the Fen VaUcy was the seat of the Tsin 
Dynasty, which was the rival of the Ts’in during the first phase 
of the Sinic Time of Troubles. In Sinic, as in Egyptiac, history, 
there was a tendency for Powers which originated in the marches 
and afterwards attained an oecumenical dominion to transfer their 
ttpitals from the periphery to the interior. The site in the Sinic 
World which corresponded to the ^yptiac Memphis was Loyang 
(the modem Honan-fu). It lay on Ae borderline between the 
western valleys and the eastern plain,* traversed by the Yellow 
River in its lower course, which was the geographical heart of the 
Sinic World.* The capital of the CfcwSu was transferred to the 
neighbourhood of Loy^ from the Wei Valley after the dynasty 

> Por • dMcuuioB af Uibni(ao*i role » Egs^tUc bittorf. mc 1. C <ii). vol. i. pp. i «$-(, 
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bad fallen into decadence; and in a later age tbe capital cf the 
Sinic universal state^ which had been located originally at Ch’ang 
Ngan in the Wd Valley under the Prior Han» was tranaferred like* 
wise to Loyang when the Poeterior Han gave the Sinic universal 
state a second lease of life. It la the more significaot that» not¬ 
withstanding this repeated attraction of the capital of the Sinic 
World from the periphery into the interior, the cwo Powers which 
oiade Sinic hisrory both originated in the Weatem March. The 
only Power that is credited with an origiral seat in the eastern plain 
is the semi*legendary Yin or Shang Dynasty, which was tradi¬ 
tionally supposed CO have been paramount before the Chdu united 
the eastern plain with the Western March uodertheir own sceptre. 

In the Far Eastern World 

When we turn to the history of the Far Eastern Civiliation 
which is ‘affiliated* to the Sinic Civilization, we find that the 
osciUation between a weatero capital and an eastern capital, whidi 
had been characteristic of the political history of the 'appamt^' 
civilization, is reproduced, with a difference, in a new oscillation 
between a southern capital and a northern. 

In the Sinic World, there had been a tendency for oecumenical 
Powere to originate in the Western March, under stimulus from 
the pressure of the surrounding barbarian highlanders, and to 
transfer their capitals to sites in the interior on tbe eastern plain. 
In the Far Eastern World, the heaviest external pressure came 
from a different source and a different quarter. The barbarian 
highlanders of Shensi and Shaosi had been subdued and assimilated 
by the growing Powers of Ts'in and Tain before the close of the 
Sinic lime of Troubles; but this clirtiinaiion of the barbarians of 
the western highlands ^d merely removed a buffer which had 
previously intervened between the Sinic World and the frr more 
formidable Nomadic peoples of the Eurasian Steppe; and the 
simultaneous expansion of the two Sink prindpalitiea of Chao and 
Yen, at tbe northern end of the eastern plain, doubled the length of 
the new front between the Sinic World and Eurasia, This front 
now extended from the north-western coast of the Gulf of lisotung 
CO the north-caacem escarpment of the Tibetan Plateau. The lines 
of defence against Nomad Inroads, which had been thrown up 
piecemeal by the contending states of the Sinic World, with such 
ene^ea as they could spare from the Isat round in thrir own inter¬ 
necine struggle, were consolidated, after the ‘knock-out blow’ W 
been delivered and the Sink universal state founded by Ta’m She 
Hwang-ti, into the Great Wall of China.* It was across the line of 
* Sm C«rd(er, of. oi.. *el. •• PP> 
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the WaU, from north to south, that, some fiv« centuries later, 
during the mterregnum (circa a.d. 175 - 475 ) followed the 

break-up of the Sinic universal state,the Eurasian Nomadscamem, 
as barbarian invaders, in the post-Sinic VSlkerwanderung; and the 
pressure from the north did not cease when the new Far Eastern 
Civilization emerged. Hence, in the Far Eastern World, there was 
a tendency, from the beginning, for oecumenical Pow^ cither to 
originate in the Northern MarSies or to transfer their capitals to 
the Northern Maxchca if they had originated in the southern 
interior. 

For instance, the Power which evoked, in the Far Eastern World, 
a ghost of the Sinic universal state* in the first age of Far Eastern 
history, originated, like the Sinic universal state itself, in the Wei 
Valley; and in the new orientation of polhical geography the Wei 
Valley conatituted the western section of those North^ Marches 
in which the pressure from the Eurasian Nomads was now making 
itself felt. It was here that the Sui Dynasty, which re-enacted the 
part of Ts’in She Hwang-ti by uniting the whole of Society under 
a single rule, established a new oecumenical capital at Si Ngan (the 
modem Sian-fii) in the neighbourhood of the ancient Ch'ang 
Ngan.* Si Ngan, under the Sui, drew to iiaelf the power that had 

S reviously resided in Nanking, Ae capital of the South,^ which the 
ui had annexed to their dominions; and when the T'ang Dynasty 
reaped the fruits of the Sui Dynascy^s labours, as their prototypes 
the Han bad once entered into the heritage of Ts’in She Hwang-ti, 
the T’ang kept the seat of oecumenical power at Si Ngan, where 
they had fouod it. 

Si Ngan, however, did not retain its primacy in perpetuity; for 
the incidence of the pressure from the Eurasian Nomads tended, m 
the course of Far Eastern history, to shift from the western sector 
of the Northern Marches to the east, and the scat of political power 
in the Far Eastern World shifted eastwards correspondingly. This 
shift was approximately contemporaneous with the momentsry 
breakdown of the Far Eastern Oecumenical Power during the 
interval between the extinction of the T’ang Dynasty in a.d. 907 
and the foundation of the Sung Dynasty in A.D- 960 . 

During the Sung Age, Far Eastern history consjtted, for the main 
body of the Far Eastern Society on the C^tinent,* in a slow and 


• S««furtb«fth» 
t«nre«s Um evoetcwn 


» e«np 4 nt 9 v« ftudr. ib Pen X. be)ow. efthe likencMc* tni dUTenncM 
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t For Cb'tfif Na»n. the capital of the Sinic uAinraal rate unoec Cbe Pnor nan, eee 
p. ito. above. * Sea p. xia. foomow 1. below. . 
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overaetj. Is Japan, j* exuninad below in the proeeni secMn. on pp. 159^. at well aa in 
V. C (ii) (*) a, voJ. iv. pp. 93-4. 
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stubborn retreat of the Far Eastern Oecumen leal Power from north 
to South under an ever increasing pressure from a succession of 
Nomad Powers operating from Manchuria. The Khitan had 
extorted the cession of setteen districts along the northern border 
area ad. 927-37, before the oecumenical authority of the Sung had 
been established; the Khitans’ successors, the Kin, conquered 
from the Sung, circa ad. 1125-42, the whole of Northern China 
down to the watershed between the Yellow River and the Yangtse; 
and, when the Kin had been supplanted in their turn by the Mon* 
gols, the Mongol Great Khan Qubilay {imperabat ad. 1259-^) 
completed the wodc of his Kin and Khitan predecessors by extin¬ 
guishing the Sung altogether and reuniting the whole of the main 
body of the Far Eastern World under a barbarian dominion. The 
tide of barbarian conquest, however, had no sooner engulfed the last 
remnant of the Far Astern Society on the mainland than it began 
to recede; and the point of interest, for our present purpose, bee in 
the sequel which followed the eviction of the Mongols from China 
in A.o. 136S* by a new thoroughbred Chinese Power: the Ming. 

This new thoroughbred Chinese dynasty arose in the same 
quarter in which their last thoroughbred pr^eceasora, the Sung, 
had held out longest, that Is to say in the South; and the founder 
of the Ming, Hung Wu, signalized the expulsion of the barbarians 
from China and the restoration of a genuine Chinese regime by a 
solemn transfer of the capital. 

When the Kin had conquered Northern China, they had e«ab- 
bshed their capital on the site of the modem Peking (‘the Northern 
Capital*), on the borderline between the barbarian portion of their 
dominions to the north of the Great Wall and the Chinese portion 
to the south of it.^ The same site commended itself, for the same 
geographical reason, to QubiUy;* and in his reign Peking became 
the capital not merely of a reunited China but of a universal state 
which extended from the Pacific coasts of Asia right across the 
continent as far as the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates a^ the 
Carpathians and the Baltic and thus embraced the whole dreum- 
ference of the Eurasian Steppe. This Kin and Mongol capital vw 
naturally obnoxious to the Chinese as a reminder of the barbariau 

i T>t« iBAuiTccdM) acunit the Mons«ls ivhicb in their eviction b<ftn ebout 

<be loation ef the HybM’ T«ni». on the borterUne beeweta the 
portion ^ theit dombioni in dyrie end the Cgrptuc portion u th« i.ower 
Nile Volley, ^p. 1*3, t»0«W 3 . oboveO . . ^ v. . • 

» QubU» bclPO *0 reoondibOB Pekinc m A.o. <164. end trentiernd Uf 
Usthei inteS? {r«n Qnf^ofum. «bkb wa* hie acorotnl ca^ul in the Boein ot M 
Orkbon. in the heart oT £(i*ieie. Ac Oh eanie Ucoe h« kepi« lootinjt on the Suppe by 
buildins Mnoelf e fyUidi^ reeidcnce, eintkin eeey rteoh o( Peking, at Chu(i8*Tu 
(ColetMco'a XinadM) juit ouuide che Crew WeH. 
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yoke which they had borne eo long and had only just succeeded in 
throwing off. Accordingly, Hung Wu bad do sooner driven the 
Nomads out again into 3 ieir native steppes and re-established the 
frontier of a liberated China along the line of the Great WaU, than 
he transferred the capital from ^bUay’a city to Nanking, which 
had been the ‘Capital of the South’ at the dawn of Far Eastern 
history.* Hung Wu kid out his new city at Nanking on a scale 
commensurate with the size of the greater empire of which it was 
designed to be the capital henceforward. Yet neither historical 
sentiment nor cultural amour propre nor administrative con¬ 
venience nor a lavish outlay on public buildings availed to retain 
tbe capital of the Ming Ernpirc on this site in the interior. For 
though the Nomads had been expelled foom China for the moment 
by Hung Wu’s prowess, he could not exorcize the danger of their 
possible return. On the morrow of their expulsion, as they began to 
recover from their momentary prostration and to rally tbeii forces 
like S ata n and bis angels in the exordium of Paradise Losty their 
pressure became perceptible once more at the point where it had 
been making itself felt for the past five centuries—that is, in the 
eastern sector of the Northern March—and, once again, tbe point 
which was bearing the brunt of the political pressure drew to itself 
the primacy in political power. In a . p . 1421, Hung Wu's son and 
second successor, Yung Lo {regnabat a . d . 1403-25), retransferred 
the capital of China from his own father’s chosen city of Nanking 
to the very city of Peking which had first been raised to honour by 
the hereditary barbarian enemy. 

Yung Lo’s reversion from ‘the Southern Capital’ in the interior 
to ‘the Northern Capital’ in the Marches was justified by the event. 
Indeed, the renewed pressure from the north became so strong 
that, though the retransference of the capital to the danger-point 
postponed the day of fresh disaster for China, it could not for ever 
avert it. In AJ>. 7619-44, rather more than two centuries after 
Yung Lo's statesmanlike move, the Great WaU was broken through 
and Peking captured and all China ovemin by a new Power from 
the north-eastern no-man’s-land in the shape of the Manchusand 


< N«nkis( b«d been eontinuQuetr the upittl of the Souebv under S«e »ueeeMlv« 
droMtieei Ctem A. a. 317 (che cUte which ce* the end «/ the epheraenl reeiontioT) of 
tlM Sinie univerul eute under (be M<eilled 'United T»in 7 down to A.&, $$9 (the date 
whichMw the evoeidoo of e (h^t of the Sinic unjeeml ante by the Sui\ In a.d. 589 
the Sui aitneied the South t» their own Nenhem domiruona end thereby united tbe 
whole Per EAMom Wortd of the d«y under ■ einsle rule. (See p. tto. abo^) 

* Unlike tbe MongoU, tK« Manekue were not ibek-breedin^ Nomeda bur prinudve 
bumen wbo were et borne, not on the Surwian Steppe, but in tbe buhUiw-^ed 
in vi/|tn fereat--which bound, on eeat, the eeatemmest endeve ef tbe E u r —ieo 
Steppe in tbe eomreoa twain of the RK ere Lieo end Sunpiri. Tbe pertieulei Menchu 
eecnmuriiy which conquered Chine in tbe eeventeenth eentury of tbe ChHitias Ere 
come from the teccion of tbia bijhlend'foreet country that lice oerween Kirin end tbe 
Pediic ooeeL TImm Menebu conqueror* of Chine, bwg abJ) on the ptimidve let*«l et 
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in the eighteenth centiuy of the Christian Era the Manchii soverdgn 
Ch’ien Lung ruled from Peking* an empire—uniting all China and 
half Eurasia under a common dominion—which could bear com* 
paiison with the empire that had once been ruled from Peking 
by the Mongol Great Khan Qubilay himself. From A.D. 1421 
down to A.D. X92S, Peking remained the capital of China through 
all vicissitudes. The attempt of the T*ai^'ing insurgents, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century,^ to bring back the capiul to 
Nanking collapsed with the failure of their endeavour, of which it 
was a part, to deal with the Manchus as the Ming had dealt with the 
Mongols. In 1928, however, the Emperor Yung Lo’s historic act 
was revered, at last, by President Chiang Kai-shek; and at the 
lime of writing Nanking is the capital of the Chinese Republic, 
while Peking has been degraded to the rank of a provincial centre 
under the belittling title ^ Peping. 

Is this change likely to be permanent? And, if it is, will it 
militate against the validity of our sodal 'law’ that marches are 
apt to be stimulated, by the external pressure to which they are 
exposed, into developing a political power which gives thOT a 
predominance over the interior? In the writer’s belief, the recent 
transfer of tlie Chinese capital from Peking to Nanking is likely 
to be perpetuated, and this just because, sc fitrfrom invalidating our 
‘law', it actually illustrates and confirms it. 

How are we to account for the success of the Kuomintang in rc- 
transfetring the capital of China from Peking to Nanking some 
three-quarters of a century after the T'aip'mg’a failure in thdr 
attempt to do this very thing ? The explanation is to be found in 
certain far-reaching transformations of China's human environ¬ 
ment which have Uken place during the interval, 

In ‘the eighteen-fifties' of the Christian Bra, the quaner from 
which China was subject to the heaviest external pressure wm still 
the north, as it had been since the begiruiing of Far Eastern history. 
At that moment, China was under the rule of a dynasty of north- 
barbarian origin whose founder had forced his entry by breaking 
through the Great Wall, in its eastern sector, from north to south; 


(he lime et theconaiMit w«e mu<J* tnort mimlered » Oie Fer Eeitem 
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* Th« T’ai^ins inrurrectien luted from a A isjo to A a 1864. 
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and, according to our ‘law’, it waa to be expected tlxai the capital of 
China would remain ia the zone of pressure—that la to say, at 
Peking, in the eastern sector of the Northern Marches-^o long as 
this state of affairs continued. ^ however, a historic situa* 
tion which had stiQ been intact in 'the eighteen-fifties’ had become 
entirely obsolete; and the Chinese Political Revolution of 1912, 
which overthrew the Manehu Dynasty and put an end to the 
Manchu ascendancy in China Proper, was by no means the most 
revolutionary event in this radical change. The Manchu Dynasty 
and the Manchu Bannermen who had transferred their residence 
from Manchuria to China at the time of the conquest had been con¬ 
verted to Chinese culture many generations before they were put 
down from their seat by Chinese Nationahsm .> The rcahy moment¬ 
ous change in the situation since the failure of the T’aip’ing has 
been not political but economic, and has consisted in a counter¬ 
offensive 0/ the Chinese cultivator gainst the Nomad herdsman » 
This Chinese colonization of the steppe country, which was well 
under way before 1911, has been fecilitated by the lap^ of the 
Manchu regime’s migration-restrictions and has been stlmuJated 
by the subsequent ravages of civil war and banditry and famine and 
flood in the heart of China itself: a fourfold scourge which has b«n 
driving the Chinese peasantry of Shantung and Honan and ChjhU 
to emigrate in their hundreds of thousands to the empty and 
unharassed virgin lands of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. Thus, 
to-day, the Great Wall no longer marks the boundary between 
Chinese peasant and barbarian Nomad. The line aaoss which the 
Nomad invader has trespassed so many times during the last two 
thousand years has been left far behind in the Chinese peasant’s 
peaceful but potent counter-offensive, until now a broad zone of 
the steppe-land which the Mongol herdsman used to range has 

> jAd»*d. it would bkrdly U oxisseneion to uy ibu the Monchu 
knd KobiUly. tc any rote, hid b»en SinTSed before the^ ct0iu 4 ibe Greet \ytll to 
A.&. tSiS. I^ortheir previeia dominioae had iBcluded r>ot oojy theji owrt 
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been brought under the Chinese plough. Under the counter¬ 
attack of these ever advancing furrtm, the Mongols have almost 
evacuateti their former pasturelaods south of the Gobi Desert, while 
the Manchus have become almost extinct in ‘the Three Eastern 
Provinces' of the Chinese Republic which are sdll popularly known 
as Manchuria. In other words, the environs of P^lng have ceased 
to be a march and have become assimilated to the interior for the 
first tune in Far Eastern history; and it is in accordance with 
our law that in these new circumstances Peking itself should for- 
fdt its long-maintained status of being the capital of China.* 

But haa Nanking undergone any converse change of circum¬ 
stances which entit^ it to re-acquire the status which Peking has 
DOW lost? If our law is to be vindicated completely, we must be 
able to demonstrate that, concurrently, the environs of Nanking 
have ceased to be part of the interior, as they have been hitherto 
since the beginning of Far Eastern history, and have become a 
march; and, as soon as we state the problem in these terms, we 
perceive that, in this quarter, there has in fact been a transforma¬ 
tion of China’s human environment which is not less far-rcaching 
than the change in the north- While, along the northern land- 
frontiers of China, the old pressure from the Nomads of the 
Eurasian Steppe has gradually been reduced to vanishing point and 
has latterly given place to a counter-pressure upon the Nomads 
from the dhmese, China haa been exposed coniemporaneously to a 
new pressure, of steadily increasing inten^ty, along her eastern 
frontage, where she faces the sea. In earlier ages of Far ^lem 
history, the coast-line of China was the quarter on whi^ the 
pressure upon her was least severe. Save for the desultory visits of 
Arab and Persian Muslim merchant-ships in the T'ang period and 
the desultory raids of Japanese pirates in the Ming period, the sea 
remained, from the Chinese standpoint, ‘a perfect and absolute 
blank', until, some four centuries ago, it became the vehicle of the 
impact of out Western aviliaaiion upon the Far East. 

This impact of a humaniorce from the opposite side of the gbbe 
was feeble at hrst; and it is less than a century ago that it began to 
acqui re its present formidable momentum. At the date, for instance, 
when the T’aip’ing made their unsuccessful attempt to retransfer 
die capital of China to Nanking, the Western international settle¬ 
ment of Shan^ai was still in its puny infancy: an unregarded 
bunch of ‘godowns’ planted on a mud-bank up a backwater of 
the Yangtse esruary- To-day Shanghai is not only the greatest of the 
treaty-ports that stud the coast of China from Canton at one end 

• C«mMte the eclipee ef Tbetx* efter it htd b<en releptwi to ih« ifiMrier of the 
EsTPtkc WoxW thtOu^ the inew^rttwo of Subt* (»•* the prrMst «b*pWf, pp. » U-«. 
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to Tientsin at the other. She U also one of the greatest ports and 
greatest cities in the World, and, to ail appearance, she commands 
a future that will quite eclipse her tmpoaing present. In other 
words, aa China’s northern landward marches have f all en into 
atrophy with the cessadon of pressure from the Nomads, a new 
eastern maritime march has been brought into existence by a new 
pressure from overseas which is being exerted upon China by the 
Westerners. This new maritime march has taken the place of the 
old landward march as the quarter from which the incidence of 
external pressure upon China is heaviest; and the sector in which 
it is now heaviest of all is the central sector containing Shang^. 
Shanghai is the point of the spear which the West is thrusting into 
China’s aide; and accordingly, in the ^olidcal geography of China, 
as it has come to be re-orientated during the last three-quarters of 
a century, the province of Kjangsi% in wluch Shanghai la embedded, 
has succeeded to the historic portion of the province of Chihli, 
which used to lie athwart the war-paths of Nomad invaders from 
Mongolia and Manchuria.' 

Now Nanking occupies in Kiangsu a position corresponding to 

( Tb« rttdet «f thu p«uas« ma? deenur M tfcU rel«s«>>w< of M«nchuH< to « 

M««ndwt role; Tor be «en point wjt th«t MeMhuna boa nevef ccued to be • tone a 
which exiemel pKMwre ie ouog breiight to beer upon Cbme ar>d that, unce the iSth- 
19th September, 1911. the preeeure upon Chine from tbie quirter hee becom eo intenee 
ihet it bee eome to be rege^ed u e nutter oi vorld-wMe ooncer«. Thia u quite true; 
but it »h«uW eleo be obierved thet, aisce (he le*t decade «f the niDereentb ceotury of the 
Christian Era, the preeaure which hu been exerted upon Chine through M enehurie 
haa not been the pr^ure eitber of Mooeoi Nenudiun or 0/ Maachu BarbariRO. In 
thcie larrer dayi, the preeeure through Maiwhurie baa bean exerted by Ruiak and 

te ; and it b« been exerted by three two Powen a* a eensequenee of the proceea of 
sAiaabon which each of them hea pieviouely undrrgoso. lo faet, Ruiua sad Ja^ 
is Maneburia are acting u repfeaemalivea of the Weot; and. m virtue of thia, 'the 
importance of MaoehuM aa a ebenne) coaducting tewarM China the aggreeaien of 4e 
West is at least as great' at the present day *aa its unportanee in brining the expansive 
power* of China to Mar en the frontier*. (Lattiinere, op. ac.p. asp.) Uodertheebadow 
of the Sino-Rusaiao cenfiio b Manchuria in igaq and the mere fomudaUe Sino- 
Tapanoae cpflltn in Manthuria whkh eame to a Km m 19JI. an observer might be 
inclined lojudge thet. while tbc peoonelity of the eggreaeor in Manebutia haa ehangad— 
tbe Jeoancee tM the Ruaiian havtag rtpliM tbc Moogel and the Manehu'^Manehuna 
its^ baa net forfahad its butorie rale •• the quarter irom which tbe heaviest exMMal 
[ raiuirc upon China is exerted. Yet on eloaer inapeetion it wilt be found that, in luite of 
Mip^ekl apMarancaa, tba Masebunan frontkr, l$ e sorve of emn for the WesieiB 
impaea upon China, ia really aeeendery to the miridme Crennec round the estuyy of the 
Yangtsc. Thii truth is borne out bytM history oftheSm^JapanaaeeonAiccwhicb broke 
out m Maachuria in xoii; for the conflagration which had first flared up at Mukdap 
iproad to Shanghai foidi w ich . 

*Tb«re could bava been no more cooeluaiva demoBStratien than thia of the vuth qyu 
the centre of gravity of Chms bod Indeed cfleccivoly ehifted from tbe Province of Chihli 
and the Eaain of the Feiho Rrver aud the port of TlaotaB and the forroer politieal capttaJ 
aePekiMtetbe Provioecof Kiangau and tba beain of the Vangtie Rivar and tbe pert of 
Shanghai and the new pobtical capital at Nanbog. In etfeot, the new oentre of energy 
with which Western enterprise had endowed enosanberod-^hina at Sbsighai bad 
heoofue ao potant that, by (be year* J93r-2, it was virtually impoastMe for anything of 
nwjor Importance to happen to China at Urm without Shanghai beeomi^ the pnnapai 
scene of acdca. lo this phase of Chineae hiatory. Shanghai was a dominant magsetk 

E iiti; and the mageeiic power of (hu We<te i ' H » f r>ade focus of modem Chssese economic 
I proved atroMr than /apancaa military diepoeidenc.’ CToynbea, A. J.; ef 

/■rwwTiwncf A]f^ (linden 193a, Milford), p, 4b'>) 

in A.p, 1920 there «et no ground for jumping to the eoncluaion tbai Shanghai’a role 
waa tiayed out. 
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that of Peking in ChihU. Peking commands the Mongolian wai-path 
down the Nankow defile and the Manchurian war>path through 
the passage of Shan-hai-kwan> where the Great 'WaU descends 
from the mountaina to the sea. Similarlj, Nanking commanda the 
path* by which Western men-o*-war penetrate into the heart of 
China up the waterway of the Yangtse. A Chinese Government 
established at Nanking can defend China against the most for* 
midable of the external pressures to which she is subject to*day 
at the point where the pressure is the most intense ■, and» in keeping 
the intruder under surveillance and holding him in check from this 
post of vantage»the rulers of China can leam his arts as well. Fas 
at et ai fiMte dacm;^ and Nanking is only one short night's railway* 
journey distant from Shanghai: the den—and school—of thieves 
which Western enterprise hu planted at China's eastern door. 

'Military defeat from the seaward side, in spite of the history of the 
nirveteenth cealury, is still novel snd terrifying to the consciousness of 
the [Chinese] people at large. There Is no buiter territory between the 
sea and the heart of China; there are no non>Chinese ’'reservoir’' tribes 
to graduate the shock; and the tradition of the sea-going populatioa 
itself is one of exploiting, not of being exploited. The impact of Western 
nations, ^e alien stanurds of the West, treaties dictated by the West, 
have always aroused a renctioo of terror and hate far greater than any 
defeat in the vague buffer territories of the North. There is no imder* 
lying tradition to prescribe s method of dealing with aggression from 
over the sea. The methods applied in the eighteenth and nineteendi 
centuries were, generally speaking, coloured by the traditions applying 
to the northern land-frootier bamrisns. They did not work wdl; in 
fact, they tended to bring on disasters. Hence a feeling, which hsa now 
penetrated very deep, that the Western nations are incalculable, that they 
are always likely to spring a fresh surprise, somgthing quite outside of 
experience and the ‘’rulea of the game'*.’* 

It was in order to leam the outlandish rules of the new Western 
game of war and diplomacy and trade and industry and finance that 
the capital of China was transferred ^om Peking to Nanking in 
A.X). 1928. It will be seen that this transfer is a perfect illustration 
of our law that the external pressure of the human environment 
upon a march administers a stimulus which gives the march pre¬ 
dominance over (he interior. 


In the Hindu World 

If we turn next from Far Eastern history to Hindu, we shall 
recognize certain corresponding phenomena. We shall notice, for 
instance, that in India, as in China, to-day the march which is 
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subject to the he^Tiest pressure Is the seaboard, and that the 
pressure from overseas is being applied by the same Western force. 
In Bombay, 'the Gate of India’, we shall identify the Indian 
analt^e of Shanghai; and we shall observe that just as the vital 
elements of the Far Eastern Society in China have been concen> 
trating themselves latterly in the immediate hinterland of Shanghai, 
so the vital elements of the Hindu Society in India seem to be 
concentrating themselves now in the immediate hinterland of Bom¬ 
bay. It is the Bombay Presidency, from Poona to Ahmadabad, that 
is producing the foremost poHdcians and industrialists and saints 
and thinkers in India in our generation. 

We shall nodce, that, in India as in China, this concentra¬ 
tion of pressure and siirnulus and response in the maritime march 
is of recent date; and indeed in India it is still far from being com¬ 
plete. If we pass, for instance, from the intellectual and economic 
indices of social vitality to the military, and inquire into the com- 

C tive contributions of the various subdivisions of contemporary 
a to the Indian Army, we shall find that nearly 58 per cent, 
of the personnel is supplied by the Paojab aod by the adjoiniog 
North-West Frontier Province, and that, on this criterion, the 
Bombay Presidency is altogether outmatched by the Panjab in 
vitality, even though it holds its own in the military Reid, as in the 
dvil, against all o^er provinces of British India Moreover, the 
capital of the Indian Empire, though it was transferred to a new site 
in A.n. 1922, as the capital'of the Chinese Republic was tcansferred 
in 1928, has cot been transplanted to the BomSay Presidency. It has 
been located at Delhi; and Delhi, though not appreciably nearer than 
theprevious capital, Calcutta, toBombay, is onthefringe ofthePanjab. 
In fact, the special endave containing the new imperial capital has 
been carved out of territory which previously belonged to the Panjab 
as delimited in British Indian adniinistrative geography. 

* la the year 193a, the teeal eemheteat etrenath el the Brituh Isdien Reyuler Army 
wa» tjS.see. Of theie troops, 91,600 had been recnited from the Peniab iaA the 
Nortk-Weec Frontier Prcviacci eonw 3 $,$oo from the HunUeyen HlghJart^ (Gertml, 
Xumeea, Nef«l): seete )>,toofeoa the reel of ladie, inaludlnj the Bombay Preeidency; 
and 7,000 from (hs Bonb^ Piaaidcocy itaelf. (See the Arperi af eSe liman St^taiay 
Canmimon a Brioih PaHimeniary P*p«r Cn>d, S $68 of I 93 e (London 1930, H.M. 
Stalionen Ofhee), vol. i, pp. 96.S. In Ihe fifuree extreeiod from «hi« muxcc in the 
present fooifiote. the i6,soo troops recnihed from the United Ptovineei have beta 
credited te the Himeieyan Kighlerus ee the euumpoon thct the aujority of them earns 
from ibe highUnd di^cu of Oarhwi] end Kumeon.) The sb^e sgurei Include 
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■mom; the bjohlinders of the North-West Frertuer in dUtricu which were not under 
efCeetive Brftish rule ibou^ they were oa the Indian aide of the lndo> Afghan Frootier; 
end partly (to the ctresgth of >9,000) areong the highiendea of Nepal; en independent 
sate hangng oa tbe eotitbem flanks of the Himelayts. For the tendency of elviliM* 
tsona, whea they find tbenuelvea confroruiof beiWlena along aatlonery ariiSeial 
fronticn, (0 reertiil iheir freniler defence>fbrcca trom amonKthe trsns-frontier barbariana 
ihmsH<ei. *e« V. C <i) (d) 6 (a), vo). v, pp. «$ 9 -Se, as we 4 l a Part VIII, belew. 
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Why has the capital of India moved to Delhi and not to the 
hinterland of Bombay ? And why do the Panjab and the North-Weel 
Frontier Province supply, between them, more recruits than all the 
rest of India together to the Indian Army? 

The answer to the second question is, of course, that, in the Pan- 
jab and in the Korth-West Frontier FVovince, in contrast to the 
Maritime March and the interior alike, Indian vitality has been 
stimulated to express itself in military prowess by exposure to 
external mllitaiy pressure. This pressure is being applied nowadays 
by the warlike Kighlanders who still preserve their independence ds 
facto on the extreme edge of the Iranian Plateau, where its south¬ 
eastern escarpment des^ds upon the north-western flank of the 
Indus Valley. The proximity of these barbarian hill-men has the 
same sdmuIatiDg effect upon the frontiersmen of the Hindu World, 
along the banks of 'the Five Rivers’, that the proximity of similar 
bari»rian$ in the highlands of Shensi and Slunsi once had upon 
the fronderamen of the Sink World in the valleys of the Wei and 
the Fen.* And the parallel goes ftirtber. On the northern marches 
of China, the highl^d zone once occupied by barbarian hill-men 
eventually became, as we have observ&j,* a passage through which 
China was invaded by the more formidable Nomadic peoples from 
the Eurasian Steppe in the hinterland. Similarly, on the north¬ 
western marches India, the pressure which is being exerted by 
the local highlanders at the present day was formerly & surpassed 
in severity by a pressure from the Nomads of the Eurasian Steppe, 
who found a passage into India across the highlands of A^hanistan, 
as their counterparts found a passage into China across the high¬ 
lands of Shensi and Shansi and Jehol. 

In Hindu history, as in Far Eastern, it is this pressure from 
Eurasian Nomads across an inland frontier that has been the 
heaviest external pressure until recently, and this ever since the 
time when Hindu history began. The Nomads’ pressure was felt 
in full force during the interregnum, following the disintegration 
of the 'apparented’ Indie Civilizarion, out cf which the Hindu 
Civilization origioally emerged. In thepost-lndicVblkerwandenmg 
after the break-up of the (^pta Empire—the Indie Power that had 
resumed and fulfilled the social functions of an Indie universal 
state’—India was Invaded, across this north-west frooder, by the 

^ Sm the preeeM eeetMft, ebove, and eoopen the ftlctieee between the 
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Noniad Guijaras and Huna. The invaders swamped the Indus 
ValJey, made themselves at home in the Indian Desert beyond it» 
and swept on through Rajputina into the Deccan.^ The historic 
issue was whether these barbarians should or should not forestall 
the emergence of a new civiliaadon, 'affiliated* to the defunct Indie 
Civilization, by enguihng the Ganges ValJey as well; and this 
question was decided in the negative because, along the line of the 
River Jumna, a stand against their onalaughts was made with 
success. In the historical geography of the Hindu World, the cross* 
section of the great plain of Hindustan which contains the course 
of the Jumna, from the southern foot*hilU of the Himalayas to the 
northern foot-hills of the Central Indian highlands, has had the 
same strategic importance as the passes from Manchuria and Mon¬ 
golia into the Chinese province of Chihli in the historical geography 
of the Far Eaat, Here was the gap through which the Nomad 
invaders must pass if they were to penetrate farther; and here was 
the point where-they met with serious resistance. To this neigh¬ 
bourhood, accordingly, the capital of India has gravitated hitherto 
throughout the history of the Hindu Civilization. 

Already, during the post-lndic interregnum, when Haraha 
(irr^irahat A.D. 60^47) momentarily restored the Indlc universal 
state, he fixed his capital in this new north-western march at 
Sthanesvara, covering the approach from the Panjab to the Jumna, 
and not at Pataliputra in Magadha—the natural administrative 
centre of the Ganges Basin» at the junction of the Ganges with the 
Jumna and with two other tributaries, which bad been the capital 
of both the Guptas and the Mauryas. Again, some two centuries 
later, when the new Hindu Civilization, which had emerged in 
the meanwhile, was threatened in its infancy by pressure from the 
Arabs, who bad reached the delta of the Indus from the sea and 
were pushing their way inland up-river,^ the Arabs' advance was 
arrested by the rise of a Hindu Power, the Pratihlra lUjputs, who 
ruled from Gujerat to the Jumna-Ganges Duab and wed their 
capital in the Duab, on the west bank of the Ganges, at Kanauj.^ 

* In Vioccot Sxuth'a opioio^ tbe vhn /oundee • prinopility in tbe DcMia 
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Both Kanauj and Sthanesvara, bowerer, were to be eclipsed by a 
later foundation in the same region- Delhi was built on the west 
bank of the Jumna, on a site intennediate between the sites of the 
two earlier capitals, in A.D. 993-4' by Hindu hands; but Delhi, like 
Peking,was first raised to honour by rulers who were alien intruders. 

At this very juncture, the Nomads of the Eurasian Steppe broke 
their bounds again and began to make their way into India by the old 
route across the north-west frontier; but this tune they appeared in a 
new guise. The Hun and Gurjart invaders of the post-Indic Vdlher- 
wanderong (area aj>, 475-775) had come in as undifferentiated 
barbarians who were not immune from conversion to Hinduiam. 
Their Turkish kinsmen who took the same road two centuries 
later arrived in India as converts to Islam—the Syriac universal 
church^md as jostles of a new Iranic Civilization to which the 
expiring Syriac Civilization was 'apparented’. By force of arms 
these latter-day Turkish invaders carried thdr alien religion and 
culture into the Ganges Valley, where their Cuijara predeceasocs 
had not secured a footing until after they had become Hindus. 
The Turks broke through the Jumna March, and conquered the 
Ganges Valley down to the coast of Bengal, in A.D . 1191-1204; they 
conquered the Deccan in a.d. I294>i309; and eveumally a great 
Turkish statesman, Akbar the Timurid (vr^mvhat A.D. 1556-1605), 
reunited the Hindu World under an alien rule, as the Mongol 
Qubilay reunited the main body of the Far Eastern World,* by 
bringirig together its motley fragments—Hindu and Muslim princi¬ 
palities alike—into an all-embracing empire which performed the 
functions of a Hindu universal state. For the Eurasian invaders of 
India, Delhi was the natural site for a capital—situated, as it was, 
on the borderline between the Indus Valley and the Gauges Valley, 
between the region in which Islamic religion and Iranic culture and 
Eurasian blood had become predominant and the region where 
Hinduism was still holding its own under an allenyoke. Accordingly, 
Delhi was the normal seat of Turkbh Muslim rule in India from 
the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, when the 'Slave Kings' 
fixed their capital there, down to the dghteenth, when the descen¬ 
dants of Akb^, the maker of the Hindu universal state, were main¬ 
taining a shadow court at Delhi as prot6g^ and pensioners of the 
British East India Company.^ 
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Moreover, Delhi, like Peking, has succeeded in recovering her 
status after the downfall of the Power by which this status was first 
conf^ed upon her. The replacement of the Mughal RSj ia India 
by the British RIj, like the expulsion of the Mongols from China 
by the Ming, was accompanied at the moment by a transfer of 
the capital from the principal landward march to a new site in the 
interior where the new rulers felt themselves at home and were 
sure of their authority. In the nineteenth century, Delhi had to 
yield her primacy to Calcutta, as, in the fourteenth century, Peking 
bad to yield hers to Nanking. Yet in India, as in China, the old 
capital in the march eventually won back, Irorn the new capital in 
the interior, the status which it had temporarily forfeited. In a.d. 
1912, fifty-five years after the definitive extinction of the Mughal 
and confirmation of the British Raj in the suppression of 
the Indian Mutiny, the British Government itself retransferred 
the capita] of India to Delhi, as the Mins Emperor Yung Lo re¬ 
transferred the capital of China to Peking fifty-three years after the 
expulsion of the Mongols from China by Yung Lo’s own father 
Hung Wu. 

It is noteworthy that, while the capital of India has perpetually 
gravitated 10 the environs of Delhi since the genesis of the Hindu 
Civilisation, it has never ecUblUhed itself permanently anywhere 
in the Middle or Lower Ganges Valley, in Bihar or in Bengal. 
Before the advent of the British, it never established Itself ther^ 
abouts at all; and no permanent change in the political geography 
of the Hindu World has been produced by the historical accident 
that the British rule began In Bengal a century before it was fully 
confirmed throughout India. This accident gave Bengal a double 
temporary advantage over other Indian provinces: she became the 
base of operations and seat of government of the new All-India Hlj 
which was taking the place of the broken-down raj of the Mughals; 
and her people were exposed to the process of intensive Westerniza- 
tioD several generations earlier than their neighbours. Yet these 
accidental advantages, considerable though they are, have not 
availed against the pemianen. handicap to which Bengal is subject: 
the lack of stimulus which Is the penalty of her situation in the 
interior. Even under the British lUj, which has Its source in sea- 
power, the capital of India has departed ftom Calcutta—a port 
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accessible co oceaci'going vessels—and has shifted back to Delhi, 
where the Eurasian horseman is at home and the Western sea* 
farer U a stranger. As for the sdmuliis of the impact of our Western 
Civilization from across the sea—an impact which has given Bengal 
the character of a march for the first time in Hindu history^tbe 
Ben^Ii response to this challenge seems to lack vitality and 
originality. In Bengali souls, the ferment of Westernisation is apt 
to deteriorate into 'the leaven of the Scribes*. 'Where there is no 
vision, the people perish' ;< and, in the Indian National Movement, 
which the challenge of the West has evoked, the inspiration and the 
leadership have l^en passing, as we have observed already, from 
Bengal to the Bombay Presidency. We may observe further that 
this hinterland of Bombay, which has thus become the principal 
march of India ou-i-w the West, has cot now acquired the 
character of a march for the first time in Hindu history. From the 
beginning, it has been exposed to external pressure of various kinds 
^m various quarters: rotary pressure from Guijaras and Arabs 
by land; economic pressure from Arabs and Parsees by sea. 'The 
greater the pressure the greater the stimulus* is a maxim which is 
borne out by the phenomena of social geography in the Hindu 
World, as well as ui the Far Eastern World and in the Sioic and in 
the Egyptiac. 

In thi Sumeri£ and Bahylonu Worlds 

In the Sumeric World,*we find the same law lUiistrated In the 
history of the Sumeric universal state.* The Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad was founded by a Sumerian dynasty whW capital was at 
Ur, in the heart of the homeland of the Sumeric Civilization. The 
Empire waa restored, after a temporary breakdown, by an Amorite 
dynuty whose capi^ was at Babylon: *the Cate of the Gods' 
which was also the gate through which tbe Amorite Nomads of 
the North Arabian Steppe had forced an entry into the Land of 
Shinar. Thus, in the Sumeric universal state, political power passed 
from the interior to the march on which the heaviest external 
pressure was being exerted. 

The same phenomeoa reappear in the history of the Babylonic 
Civilizstion which was ^affiliated' to the Sumeric. We have seen 
that, in Babylonic history, Babylonia was surpassed, in arms and 
arts alike, by Assyria; and we have attributed Assyria's superiority 
to the fact that, as compared with Babylonia, ahe was in a certain 
sense 'new ground'.* We shall now find a second and possibly more 
potent cause of Babylonia's failure to hold her own against Assyria 
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in the face that Babylonia occupied a ahelcered position in the 
interior of the Babylonic World, whereas Assyria was a march 
which bore the brunt of successive eternal pressures. In the pose- 
Sumeric Vdlkerwanderung, Babylonia hid suffered—and suc¬ 
cumbed to—an invasion <$ barbarian Kassites at the time when 
Assyria was suffering—and repelling—an invasion of barbarian 
Miunnians; and thereafter the Assyrians experienced—and resisted 
—further pressures from which the Babylonians were exempt. 

After being liberated, in the fourteenth century b.c., from the 
Mitannian pressure by the vicarious exertions of the Hiftite Power,* 
Assyria was involved, throughout the eleventh and tenth centuries, 
in a new struggle for existence against a more formidable adversary 
than Mitanni in the shape of Aram. The Araroaeans were Nomads 
who bad issued out of the Arabian Peninsula, in company with the 
Hebrews, during the Vdlkerwandening whi^ preceded the birth 
of the Syriac Civiloadon; and while the Hebrews had drifted into 
Southern Syria, the Aramaeans had drifted northwards in the 
ancient track of the Amorites. One wing of the migrant Aramaean 
horde had settled in the oases of east-central Syria, from Damascus 
to Hamah; another wing had lapped over the Middle Euphrates 
and had occupied the pasture-lands of Northern Mesopetamia; 
and it was this eastern wing that into coUIaion with Assyria. 
The situation, however, was not in all respects the same as when 
the Araj aaeans’ Amorite predecessors had forced an entry into the 
Sumeric World along this very track some twelve hundred years 
before. 

The Amorites when they entered Akkad, like the Huns and 
Guijaras when they entered India, had come in as undifferentiated 
barbarians and, as such, they had been converted easily and rapidly 
to the culture which they found in occupation of the ground on 
which they were trespassing. On the other hand, the Aramaeans, 
when they began to encroach upon the western borders of Assyria, 
had already come within the ambit of the nascent Syriac Civiliza¬ 
tion, just as the Turks who invaded India io the footsteps of the 
Huns had previously come within the ambit of the nascent Iranic 
Civilisation and had been rendered immune to Hinduism by an 
anticipatory inoculation with Islam. Thus the Aramaean Syriac 
pressure upon the B^ylonic World was as formidable a danger to 
the existence of the thratened civilization u the Turkish Muslim 
pressure upon the Hindu World; but, whereas the Rajputs foiled 
to save India from being overrun by the Turks, the Assyrians not 
only checked the Aramaeans* eastward advance in two centuries of 
defensive warfare but passed over thereafter, in the ninth century 
* S« 2 . C (0 (iX vol. i, i tj, tbovt. 
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B.C., into i counter-ofTensive which curied the Assyrian arms to 
the shores of the Mediterranean and ground all Syria under the 
Assyrian heel. Thus, in this first round of the long and arduous 
struggle betweeo the Syriac and Bahylonic civilizations, Assyria 
bore the brunt and gained the victory for the Bahylonic World. In 
the meantime Babylonia had the easy task of assimilating the Chal- 
daeans—a Nomadic people who had issued out of the Arabian 
Peninsula simultaneously with the Aramaeans and the Hebrews, 
but whose line of migration lay so far to the south-east that the 
influence of the nascent Syriac Civilization did not reach them. 
Thus the Chaldaeans—like the Amoritee and unlike the Aramaeans 
—came in as undifferentiated barbarians who were open to assimi¬ 
lation; and their infiltration into Babylonia, during the centuries 
when Assyria was fighting the Aramaeans for her life, was a peace¬ 
ful penetration instead of being a formidable ordeal. 

Moreover, the Aramaean front was Only one of the fronts on 
which Assyria had to fight, While she was resisting the pressure 
from the Syriac Civilization on the south-west, she had to defend 
her rear against the highlanders of the Iranian and Anatolian 
plateaux on the east and the north. In this quarter, again, Assyria 
performed the function of a march covering the interior of the 
Bahylonic World; and, while she eventually gained the upper hand 
over her Syriac adversaries, the highlanders kept her perpetually on 
the defensive. Indeed, when, through this warlike intercourse, the 
highland principality of Urartu, in the basin of Lake Van, even¬ 
tually became convened to the Bahylonic Civilization, the struggle 
only became the more intense—like the struggle between the East 
Roman Empire and Bulgaria after the conversion of the Bulgarians 
to Orthodox Christianity. 

Nevertheless Assyria, under this perpetual pressure from every 
quarter, developed a vkaLity which Babylonia could not match so 
long as Assyria’s prowess gave her shelter. On the other hand, the 
positions were reversed when Assyria turned her arms against the 
interior of the Bahylonic World and ceased to defend its frontiers.* 
During the sevenA century B.c. she applied to her sister-country 
Babylonia the grinding pressure which she had applied in the ninth 
and eighth centuries to ^ien Syria; and this fearful challeoge stimu¬ 
lated the Babylonians as poiendy as it stimulated the Syrians, though 
in a different way. In Syrian souls, it evoked the religious inspira¬ 
tion which found expression through the mouths of the Prophets 
of Israel; in Babylonian souls it evoked a dogged nationriism 
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which proved more than t match for the furor Assyriacut, The 
Babylonians—forti6ed by Chaldaean infusions and steeled by 
Assyrian atrocities—were in at the death when, at the close of the 
seventh century b.c., the highlanders of the Iranian Plateau over¬ 
whelmed Assyria at last \ and these Median allies of Babylon m the 
war of annihilation against Assyria were able now to achieve the 
destruction of the Power which had successfully resisted the pres¬ 
sure of Urartu and the earlier pressure of Mitanni because Assyria, 
by the time when she had to deal with the Medes, had ceased to 
p^orm her historic function as a march. 

In the seventh century B.C., a wave of Eurasian Nomads-'the 
Cimmerians and the Scyths—broke over the north-western ex¬ 
tremity of the Iranian P^ceau and descended upon the Babylonic 
and Syriac worlds, as the Huns and Gurjaras broke over the north¬ 
eastern extremity of the same plateau and descended upon the 
Indie World in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian Era, 
Therewith, the challenge of Nomadic invasion was presented in 
South-Western Asia for the first time since the occasion when, 
more than a thousand years earlier, during the post-SumeTicVdlker- 
wanderung, the Hyksos had broken out of the Eurasian Steppe and 
bad swept across the derelict domain of the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad to settle in Syria.’ This time, Assyria was the South-West 
Asian Power whose proper task it was to take the Eurasian Nomads’ 
challenge up; but, this time, Assyria failed to rise to the occasion 
for the first dme in her history, Whether from impotence or from 
impolicy, she allowed the Nomads to raid South-Western Asia 
unchastised; and she even enlisted their services as mercenaries 
to fight for her in her Median and Babylonian wars. Thereby, she 
repudiated the function which she had made her own for the last 
five centuries; and the Medes seized the opportunity thua offered 
to them. They stepped into the breach; occupied the vacant post 
of danger and honour; exterminated or subdued or expelled the 
Scythian intruders; and inherited, as their reward, the hegemony 
previously exeroBed by Assyria over South-Western Asia,’ For 

I S<e I. C (i) (A), ni. i, pp. > 04 -$, •bov«. Ifl che century 8.O., the SeycKieiU 

peneireted to Sync, like tne Kracos before lb«m uid the T\irkt cAci them, end the 
MM Smbo^u, by which the Greek» ifterwerde knew ih« ^lial eiry ^Uuheen 
<ibe ipooem BeiMfi) in tbe Valley of Joreel, encitt that at last oim Scytiuan war.btsd 
oud« e penneneat eenkmcni in Pileettne. 

* Eteepi in the astern enremity ef the AMtelUn Pcnineule. beyond the River Helya. 
•here tfie local t^k of exiennJnetuie er eubdiuAg or expcllmg the intrusive Nomade 
waa taken in hand, net by the Medee, but by tbe Lydiana; a local people who were 
wdcc the influence ef tbe HeUenic and n»t the fiabylonicor ibc S)^iae CIviliiatMa. 
The local i^ponoe of Lydia to tbe challenoe from tbe Nofnedawon her a double reward. 
On the landward aide, abe ibared with Media, BabyJoni^ and Egypt the domiiueo 
previouflyeaercited by Aaiyru ever South. Westam Aeia. Oo the eeaw^ side, toavrils 
the Aetean, aha unpoeed hu a tire flinty upon tOa Greek cify^scatea aloM the aeeboard, 
who had f ill ed to save ibamaelvea from the Nemada ac^ therefore forfeited their 
pobticol odep eadeftw to tbe Power i& the biACerliAd which had perfonned tbe work of 
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Assyria was a march or nothing. As soon as ahe hsitd to respond 
to the challenge of exiemal pressure from the human environment, 
she fell; and Media* who had taken up the Scythian challenge, was 
the Power that dealt Assyria her death-blow, 

In the ^rriac World 

While the Immediate consequence of the presentation of the 
Scythian challenge was the replacement of Assyria by Me^, an 
ultimate consequence<—which was of much greater historical im¬ 
portance—was the eventual victory of the Syriac Civilization in its 
long duel with the Babylonic—the duel which had begun in the 
eleventh century bx. with the collision between Assyria and Aram. 
A^r the first round had been decided in favour of the Babylonic 
Civiliation by the victorious Assyrian counter-offensive against 
Syria in the ninth and eighth centuries B.C., the struggle bad shifted 
from the military to the cultural plane and bad resolved itself into a 
competition between the two rival civilizations for the conversion 
of the highlanders on the Anatolian and Iranian plateaux. In 
competition, the Babylonic Civilization gained an initial success, 
which has been roendooed above, in the conversion of Urartu; but 
this cultural 'Babylonldzadon’ of one highland country on the 
north which did not succumb to Assyrian arms was counter¬ 
balanced by the ‘Syriscization’ of another highland country on the 
east which the Asyriana temporarily aucceeded in subjugating; 
and here, in Media, the As^nians—in applying their mtbl^ 
policy of breaking their victims' spirit by uprooting them from 
their homes and carrying them away captiv^-actu^y served as 
‘carriers’ for the Syriac Qviiization which they had trampled 
under foot. 

When the Assyrians finally broke the resistance of the Syriac 
peoples in the latter half of the eighth century B,c., they deported 
part of the conquered population to 'the cities of the Modes' but 
this extreme application of the maxim ‘Divide and rule' had an 
uninteoded consequence. By the forcible introduction of Syriac 
deportees, the Medes were inoculated with the germs of the 
Syriac Cirilizatioa before they were stimulated, by the challenge 
of Scythian pressure, to step into Assyria's place. At the same 
time, the Scythian challenge, which c^led out this ‘Syriacized’ 
Media’s enei^es, broke the ‘Babylonicized’ Urartu's 1»ck; and 
thus the fivefold interaction between Syria and Assyria and Media 
and the Scythe and Urartu worked logger for the Syriac C^viliza- 

for tbci& Th* polilMtl Mb|«cti6n of Ut4 Aiii6c Gk«Iu to Lfdit lufunlly 
•xpoditeethc tvlturtlcoftrcraiafiorcS* LreuA* (o HeUsuctn. Indoed, itutov perbapo 
Uk Snt of me? intoneci io *hkh ‘Grwck c*p(j /4fUfn viotonot ctpn’. menco: 
AOwttt*, Book Jl, Ep. i,J. J$S.' * a KcfiC* cvlL ^oed xviiL tr. 
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tiofi’s good. After the fall of Assyria»the remnant of the Babylonic 
World—now gathered together into 'the Neo-Babylonian Empire’ 
of Nabopolassar and N^uchadnezsar—found itself hemmed in 
and pressed upon by the Syriac World on both flanks: not only 
from the rival civiJiaation’s homeland in Syria itself but from the 
great new domain which the Syriac Civili2ation*had now acquired 
for itself in Iran. From this encircling movement, the Babylonic 
Civilization had no more chance of escape than an antelope haa 
from the toils of a boa-constrictor. The oonsirictioA and masdea- 
lion of the Babylonic Civilisation by its victorious rival waa only a 
matter of time; and the process was completed before the beginning 
of the Christian Era.* 

If we now turn our attention to the subsequent history of the 
Syriac Civilization, we shall And our law iUustrated here again. 

The enlarged Syriac World which had been brought into existence 
by the ‘Syriacisation’ of Iran remained, from the seventh century 
B.c. onwards, in direct contact with the Eurasian Steppe; and it 
was from the Eurasian Nomads that it continued to receive the 
heaviest external pressure. In consonance with this, we And that, 
thenceforward, the primacy in the Syriac World passed, in suc¬ 
cession, to the peoples who successively took over the burden of 
keeping the Eurasian Nomads at bay, and to the regions which 
successively served as anti-Nomad marches. The Median hege¬ 
mony, for example, lasted just so long as the Medes held the front 
line in the defensive war^re against Nomad aggression. The hege¬ 
mony was forfeited by the Medes to the Persians because the princes 
of Persia had succeeded In snatching from their Median neighbours 
the wardenahip of the Eurasian Marches and thereby relegating 
Media to an unexposed and unstirauladng position in the interior 
of the Syriac World. The Medes had been content to bar the 
passage of the Nomads at its narrowest point, where the Elbruz 
Range on one side and the Central Desert of Iran on the other 
side barely leave open, between them, 'the Caspian Gates’. The 
Achsemenidae masked this Median front line, and redeemed from 
Nomad occupation a vast additional zone of Iranian territory, by 
extending their own dominions north-eastwards from their home 
territory of Persia right up to the line of the Oxus; and it was their 
expanrion in this direction that made their fortune by putting 
them in a position to supersede the Medes as the Medes had super¬ 
seded the Assyrians.^ 

* F«r the eRnetnb o( Irea into the Mtsk of the Sprite Civilisttion. end the ibeMp* 
tioo of the deed bod/ of the Bebyknk Civiluobon into tbe S)tuc CivilimttoA'j Uviag 
tiuuee, Me ]. C (i) <»). vol. i. pp. above. 

a Iinavbenotedtaetthe L^ieniejwellMtheMedeevuccumbedtotbeAcheemefU* 
dM, end thet Lydie, liKe Modie. hed previoMtV beet 'rekaaud to the jntefier' bj the 
AcheeoMrude' eiMimptioo of the mfoe/iahip ol the Eumien eairehee. 
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This AchiemenUn enterprise in the norih-east, which was the 
prcLmmary 10 the overthrow of the Median Astyiges and to the 
foundation of a Syriac universal state in theformof an Achacmenian 
^pire, went almost unmarked among Hellenic observers, whose 
v^on did not yet extend to such distant horizons. Yet the acquUi- 
aon of Bactna was a more important step in the rise of the Achae- 
mcman Power than the acquisition of EJam; and it was not for 
nothing Cyrus met his dead) in fighting the Nomad Massagetac 
^ond the Jaxartes.* Under Cynis’ssuccessors.the Achaemenian 
topire held against the Nomads, with a strong hand, every oasis 
that could be created by irrigation along the courses of those rivers 
“Heri Rud and Murghab, Oxus and Jaxartes—which flow out 
from the northern foot of the Iranian Plateau and from the western 
foot of the Pamirs to reach the Caspian or the Sea of Aral or else 
to lose themselves in the desert. We may conjecture that the 
prcMure of the Eurasian Nomads upon this North-Eastern March 
of the Syriac universal state always weighed more heavily on the 
ramds of Achaer^nian statesmen than the pressure of the Hellenes 
upon the opposite extremity of thdr dominions—and this even 
during the Aihcoian counter-offensive that was kept up inter¬ 
mittently for thirty years after the failure of Xerxes' expedition 
against Greece. It was assuredly not until Alexander had crossed 
the Dardanelles, and perhaps not until he had crossed the Euphrates, 
that the Hellenic peril became a greater anxiety than the Nomad 
peril to the last Darius. 

Moreover, Alexpder’s own experience iniheprocesa of conquer¬ 
ing the Achacmenian Empire indicates that, here as elsewhere, the 
march which was exposed to the heaviest external pressure had 
been stimulated into a greater totality than any other region. It 
look Alexander not more than five years to conquer outright, with¬ 
out ptoley or compromise, the vast mass of the Achaemcnian 
dominions, from the DardaneUes and the Ubyan oases up to ‘the 
Caspian Gates^ where the Medes had halted in their pursuit of the 
routed Scyths and where Alexander overtook the dying Darius. 
Persia itself—the home territory of the imperial dyn.Tsty and the 
native land of the imperial people—quietly accepted the verdict 
of the Battle of Arbela, norwitlucanding the stimulus which the 
Persians—having 'elected to live as an imperial people in a rough 
country rather than to cultivate the lowlands as some other nation's 

• Sm (he pictureeque acount of Cynu'a )m eamMicn lb Herodetua, Book I, chi. 
303 -t$. H«rod«nu» iceunte bnovHedse of ceognt^ did set umd much mther 
«utw4roi (ban « bne drwn from Trebled to Suaa li.e, • line rodchlyooincidcnt «.ith 
(he prcaen( Mi(«m froarien of Ttukey and 'IrS^: and hit 'R)\Tr Arwei'— ^n tbe 
croi^f of Ahieh hii Kery tume—eppeen to h« • eonlUtioo of the ■nual river, atill 
heonnp tbw pnme, whkb Sevi frem Aimenia through AierMiiaA iato the Cupian, 
with (he leoul Ouu and Juanea, am a ainale sad fabuloya iiream. 
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Glaved’'‘"bad never ceaeed to derive from their physical environ* 
ment. Nevertheless, in this instance, the physical srunulus of a 
rough country upon the Persians showed itself less potent than the 
human stimulus of Nomad pressure upon their kinsmen in the 
north*«a$tem marches; for, whereas it had taken Aleitander no 
more than five years to conquer the interior of the Achaemenian 
Empire up to *che Caspian Gates’, it took him two whole years 
more to complete his task hy conqueriog the marches in the Oxus* 
Jaxartes Basin. 

As soon as Alexander passed beyond the Caspian Gates, he 
experienced an entire change in the nature of the re^stance which 
he encountered. Up to that point, he had secured the submission 
of vast provinces at the price of a few pitched battles against 
beter^eneous imperial held armies which showed little enthusiasm 
for defending territories where they felt themselves hardly more at 
home than the invader. Upon setting foot, however, in ^e Oxus* 
Jaxaxtes Basin after the last of the Achaemeoian armies had been 
scattered to the winds, the Macedonian conqueror met with a spon¬ 
taneous resistance from a feudal aristocracy with local roots. The 
border barons of Bactria and Sogdiana defended themselves againft 
the Macedonians as they were accustomed to defend themselves 
against the Massagetae. Their resistance was not only spontaneous 
but ene^etic and protracted. Every castle stood a siege; and even 
when a baron bad been brought to his knees he rose in revolt again 
the moment the conqueror’s back was turned. At the end of two 
strenuous campa^ns, Alexander Irsd to win the allegiance which 
force could not exact by a policy of conciliation. 

Thus, during the two centuries that had elapsed between the day 
when Cyrus met his death at the hands of the Massagetae on the far 
aide of the Jaxanes and the day when Alexander gave the Nomads 
a lesson by bombarding them with his catapults without crossing 
the frontier river, the vitality of the Syriac universal suie which 
was embodied in the Achaemenian Empire had come to be concen¬ 
trated in these north-eastern marches, where the Syriac World 
was exposed to the severest external pressure. It is remarkable to 
find this phenomenon reappearing when the Syriac universal state, 
which had been prematurely cut short by the destruction of the 
Achaemenian Empire through Alexander’s action, was reintegrated 
and resumed, after a Hellemo intrusion which had lasted a thousand 
years, in the 'Ahbaald Caliphate.* 

Though the 'Abbaaid capital was fixed, on consideradona of geo- 

> ^ th« pu tty quettd Hero^ctus bt tl, D (i). os e. 31, abot«. 

* For tbo aiaeonBtl rtittioa boewcen the 'Abteiid C^ehace titd the AcLumeniui 
Efflpin, »«« ]. C (i; <»}. «ol, i, pp. yj-t, tbove. 
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fnphicsl and administrative convenience* aC Baghdad,* in tiie 
ancient homeland of the Babylooic Civilization which had long 
since been absorbed into the Syriac World» the political and miiitaj7 
movement which completed the re-establishment of the Syriac 
universal state by setting up the 'Abbaaids in the place of the 
Umayyads originated in Khurasan: the province lying between 
*the Caspian Gates’ and the Murghab* which was the north-eaatem 
march of the Syiiac World in that age.* The stimulus which 
nerved Abu Muslim and his Khumanis to overthrow the Umay¬ 
yads was the selfsame stimulus that, in earlier ages of Syriac 
history, bad nerved Cynia and his Farsis to overthrow Astyagea and 
the Medes, and had nerved the dihkans of Balkh and Sughd to 
measure themselves against the invincible Iskandsr Dhul-Qamayn. 
The challenge of pressure from the Komads of the Eurasian Steppe 
was as stimulating to the latter-day Syriac frontiersmen who were 
conhonted by the Ephthalitea and the Turks and the TQrgesh as 
it had been to their predecessors who had had to deal with the 
Scyths and the Massagetae; and the Khunsanis' historic feat of 
re>e$tabUshing the Syriac universal state in AX. 751 was led up to, 
during the years 705>4X, by the more arduous, if less momentous, 
feat ^ reincoiporating the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin into the Syriac 
World after a separation that had lasted some eight or nine 
centuries.* 


' The ’Abbeaide fixed their cipicU ei Be^hded mi the acme CMUidencione tbeibed 
ODM led the Aebeetaenide to hoU tbdr court it Btbyloo for four ncnthx in 7*^ 
(HoedetiM, Book I, ch, 193 ), HUy in cheimetrwiuneniBvc province in theudemimB* 
eod ei the Bld^point between the Sjrien esd the Irtniin htlf of the Esipire. 

* The deatructica o( (he Aeheeniaiiu Bcnpite bed been FeUewed. mthin nv» eea- 
turiee, by the eobBemsee ef the foimer Nenh-Eeatem Merthee In the Oxue^ixinee 
Beebi under e Aood otNotmd invwioo; for the SeWweid Empire, which wes the Kelleuc 
‘eiiCcnaM-etete’ of the Acheea w Biin Empire in Aet^ wu too cxeetinzly preoccupied 

a the teik of holding itj own egiioet rivil Hellenic rowen in the Lewit to diechet|e 
tiehtly thoee reeponeibilitiee on t^ djetent t«rd«re of the Eureikn StepM whteh ft 
^d inherited from la AdwoMiuia predeceuor. (See pp. tei-4. below.) nue, (tucq 
( he Utter Mrt of tbe Mceod centuiv b.c. m tbc be^ning of uw eiAth eunary of the 
Chriitien £n, tbe Osui-Texirree Beein bed been loil to tbe Syriec Wortd end bed b e en 
liviag e leperite life of la own under the dMnioiMi of sueeeacve Neeud intrudere^ 
MaMsgetu S 4 kee)eAd Yueeh] end Ephthelitei ind TWk*. Under thie diipenawMo, 
theOsui-fttertee Beiin hed often been m cleeet rebdoni with India then with Iren; 
»i>d in theee eondidem it hed developed eymptoew of e distiocdve eocial mdiriduality 
which premieed, for e time, to tefce definite aKape in the geneiU of e new 'Per Eectem 
ChriaTMA* Civiliuiion. {See below.) Cunss tbla Ions aeeeeaiea 

end aeveageAent of the OKue-Jeartce fioain ftem the Syriao World, the nle of anti* 
Nooed seroh devolved upon cne provineo of KhurlaSa. wtueAwu aeved for the SyrUe 
World by the Aneeid mnee MiUuMetea the Great (r«rMS« 1 ej-SS ix.) efeer a acrutf e 
beneeae tbe Amdd Power and the banding Sehea or Maaeegetee which hed katea for 
Boetly hiU e oemucr. 

* KhurSaifr^tbe frondar provinee over against the Eureaiin Noeieds which tbe 
UsMynda tewk over fran the SeaenUn eueeteeora of the Anacidir WM the base of 
operetiona fteoi which, under (he Umavyed r^me, the 0 *ua<jaxartea Eeaia waa 
eveaCMlly retneorpenteij icto (he Synac World, by force of arme. in A.S. 2^S-41. (Sm 
C ibh, H. A. R.: 71 m Afet Cnifdttu an CnUref <Saa (Lxatdoe tpaj. Royal AsMOe 
S^ety).) work was eecemplashed by theeomUned ^rta of Arab prnaona which 
bad bm cantoned >n KhurSaln alter tba Arab cen^wnt of the Saaanwn Empire, belt 
a oearury befo^ aod local leviea wfaiob were ralaed. by the Arab autberitiee, from the 
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Thereby, the North-Eastern Marches of the SyrUc World, over 
against the Nomads of Eurasia, were restored, on the eve of the 
reintegration of the Syriac universal state under the ‘Abbasids, to 
the limits up to which they had been carried origicully on the eve 
of the first establishment of the universal state under the Achae* 
menids. And thereafter history repeated itself yet again; for under 
the 'Abbasid, as under the Acbaemenld, regime the vitality of the 
Empire concentrated itself in the North-Eastern Marches as it 
ebbed away from the interior. This becarne apparent at the break¬ 
up of the Abbasid Caliphate, as it had become apparent, once 
before, at the destruction of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander; 
for the most powerful and effective and socially beneficent of the 
Caliphate*s 'successor-states’ arose one after another in this region. 
The ^ralnid regime at Balkh and Bukhara ^a.d. 819-999) fostered 
Persian literature in its infancy and accomplished something which 
the Caliphate had never achieved in propagating Islam among the 
Nomads of the Steppeand it was only as converts that it suffered 
them at last to trespass from the desert on to the sown. Thereafter, 
one horde of these trespassers, the SaJjQqs, when they had pene¬ 
trated to Baghdad in order to rescue the Abbasid Caliphs from the 
tyranny of sectarian Buwayhida. turned back to supplant cheix 
fellow-converts, the Hek Khans, as wardens of the North-Eastern 
Marches against their unconverted Nomadic kinsmen who still 
remained on the Steppe. Under this SaljQq rigime at Merv (ax. 
1089-1141) the frontier of Dic-al-lslim was once more guarded as 
faithfully as it had been guarded by the ^manids; and even the 
Shahs Khwansm, who first rose to power by betraying their 
religion and all^iance when they jmned forces (in A.D. 1141) with 
the pagan Nomad Qara Qitays in order to expel the Saljuq Sultan 
Sanjar from the Oxus-Jaxartes Bastn, eventually redeemed their 
honour when (from a.d. 1220 to 1^31) they bore the brunt of the 
Mongol avalanche which finally overwhelmed Dlr-al-Isl§m in the 
last convulsion of the post-Syriac Vdlkenvandcrung.* 

lAdisvfwu* Iranian KhurlsInU. It li that it«u hera, in th< North-EMten 

Mfchta, uodcr th< fermativc influane* of i eortunen prottuM from beyond ibe frwvtie, 
that the vtaqojaMd InAians and the vinpriewi Anbe (irst ftetembed with one notber. 
And it wat tuj Anb^Innkn (reeii«f.£eree that completed th« re.ettablithment af the 
Synac univenal etate. by Mttins down tbe Umayvide ■f>d icRios up the 'Abbtaida. tea 
yean aftef it had proved tea rri«tl« aad •c^ulred iu ftpni 4 t mpi by completins <he 
rc-eonqu«it of Tiuaoxanla os (he Syriae SMaty'a accouat. 

* Tne vh 0 at chat trm« wer« nnsipp ever the steppe-tountiy in the Onu- 

Juimi Bmiq. were coovened about a.o. 9$6; the feUew«ra of the Ilek Kharti, whp 
were nneifis over tbe eteppeg adjoinens tbe Orua^jaurtea Caain oa iba nortb.eait, in 
the sap Between tha Twn Shan tad im Altai Meuntame (m the fe«jrtt«nih>eesiury 
^Muffhaliatan* and the modem 'Zunntia*), ware eonverwd about a.o. pte. 

* In A.o. 1 >00/ 1 2:0, ten yean btlore the Mcc^ avilaache detrended upon them, 
tha Kbwihsm Sbahe had partully eounteraetao tha effecta of tbair orisuul act of 
Oeaohtfy agalnai the SaljAqe by aimitariy betraySns tha Qara QStaya. Thay paniiioMd 
tbe dofniftifttu of the Qua Qiuyt in eenjuaetion with GuabJuk the Naj’man, inotber 
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Thus, over the course of some niuewen centuries of Syriac nis* 
tory, frtm the seventh century B/:. to the thirteenth century of the 
ChrisiUft Era, we can observe one coaatant phenomenon. We find 
the pressure from the Eurasian Nomads normally exceeding in 
severity the pressures from other neighbours of the Syriac World, 
and concurrently we find the North-Eastern Marches, upon which 
the brunt of this pressure fell, normally surpassing in vitality all 
the other marches as well as the interior. 

The exception which proves the rule is the situation which pre¬ 
vailed, for some two centuries out of these nineteen, under the 
Seleucid Empire, which was the Achaemenian Empire^s Hellenic 
‘successor-state’ in Asia.* Under the Seleucid regime, as under 
the Achaemenid and the ’Abbasid, vitality and power tended to 
pass from the interior of the Empire to the periphery; but whereas 
they passed under the Achsemenids from Peraepolls and Susa and 
Babylon and Ecbatana to Bactria and Sogdiana, and under the 
'Abbasids from Baghdad to Khuwn and to Transoxania, they 
flowed out, under the Seleucids, in the diametrically opposite 
direction: that is, from Seleucia-on-Tigris not to ‘Alexandria on 
the Verge' of the Eurasian Steppe but to Antioch-on-Orontes. 
This gravitation of the Seleucid capital to a site which lay almost in 
view of the Mediterranean indicated that the Seleucid statesmen, 
unlike their Achaemenid predecessors, felt the pressure from the 
Hellenic World more acutely than the pressure from the Eurarian 
Nomads. The outcome, however, was to prove that the Seleucids' 
policy was ill^dvised and the site of Antioch eccentric; for, not¬ 
withstanding the clever location of Antioch athwart the shortest 
portage between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates, the trans¬ 
fer of the capital from Seleucia to Antioch cost the Seleuddae their 
Empire and the Syriac World its North-Eastern Marches. The 
first consequence was that the Greek garrisons in the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin, finding themselves left to their own resources, seceded from 
the Seleucid Empire and constituted themselves Into an indepen¬ 
dent Power: the Hellenic Kingdom of Bactria. The second coose- 
quence was that this Hellenic Bactria, which bad responded with 
such spirit to the challenge of desertion by resorting to self-help, 
found herself unequal in the long run to the task of holding the 

Nomtd Power, wKo took the Qan Qiteyi in the re&r. To thi> unheroie raoanrr, 
the vhele of the OxkS.Jmnee Buen v/as monencorilr r«Mv«nd tfoin (or Dor-el- 
lelSm; btil tetribirtien qukkif overtook the epoJen. The Neinen tno the Khwlrtxai 
Shih ware everwhelroM in nin by the Mongel Cbingii Kban; and it wm In cwoonao 
(« thi* terrifio Mongol ehoDai^ lhac ih« laai of 4 m Khwiriam Sbhi, Jalli-oa.Dle 
Manbobimi. r ed eom od the nwebatiee of hi* anoMBn by the herak rev-nard *0400 
in wbiah ha eovertd the inttnor of Dtf>al>lelifn froa Mongol i**aiaJ( aad bartary Cor a 
whole de<«de efio tbe Mongob hud overrun hi* ««m bom^tenitone* oft the barda of 
the l.oM<r Oawe. 

' See tha second fooinoee on p. 141, above. 
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North-Eastern Marches agamst the Nomads without support from 
the interior. In the second century B.C., Bactria succumbed to a 
Nomad invasion and the groimd then lost to the Nomads by the 
Greeks was only recovered from the Nomads by the Arabs some 
eight or nine centuries later.* 

In ihi Ironic World over against Eurasia 
The North-Eastern Marches over against the Eurasian Nomads, 
which were thus reincorporated into the Syriac World on the eve of 
the reiotegratioa of the Syriac universal state, and which played a 
part of steadily increasing Importance under the Abbasid regime,^ 
produced their historic social effect once more in the first age of 
the Iranic Citdllzation, ‘aihliated' to the Syriac Civilization, which 
emerged, after the interregnum foUowing the break-up of the 'Ab- 
baaid Caliphate, when the waters of the Mongol cataclysm began 
to subside. 

We can discern this effect in the diversity between the respective 
historical roles of the two Mongol 'successor-states’ which were 
deposited her^^ne in the borderland and the other in the interior. 
As between these two appanages of the Mongol Empire in Dir-al- 
Isllm, nothing came of the priodpality of the House of Huligti, 
the scHcalled n*Khans, in Iran and 'Iraq, ‘The lines’ were 'fallen 
unto’ these barbarians ‘in pleasant places; yea', they had 'a goodly 
heritage'.^ And yet, 'as the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away’, 
so the IJ-Khans went down to the grave and came up no more.* 
On the other band, out of the principality of the House Chagha- 
tiy, which bestrode the borderline between the desert and the 
sown, there came forth two Powers which made their marie, for 
good or evil, on history: the Empire of Timur Lenk (‘Tamerlane’) 
in Central Ada and the later Empire of the Timums in India, 
where Timur's great-great-great-grandson Babur played the part 
of David and Babur's grandson Akbar the part of Solomon. 
A glance at the careers of Timur and Babur shows that both 
were frontiersmen who were confronted by a challenge from 
the Eurasian Nomads of their time, and that both rose to great¬ 
ness by responding to this challenge successfully—each in his 
own way. 

Timi^ {imperabat AH. 1369-1405) started life as a feudal baron 
in the district of Kish in Transoxania: that is to say, in the sedentary 
as opposed to the Nomad section of the Chagha^y dominions. 
The Chaghatay principality had been compacted of two component 

' 8«c tbfl Mcend feeiaote 00 p. 14:, atov*. 

* Sc4 the third fo o tn ote «a p. <41, alx^e. 

* Sm p. 144 , above. 4 Paalm xvi. 6 , t Jcb vil. 4 . 
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E : the oases of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin,^ where this pagan 
pi dynasty bore rule over a sedentary Muslim population; 
and the steppes of Zungana, adjoining the Osus-Jaxartea Basin on 
the north-east, where the Chaghatiy Khans were the leaders of 

E agan Nomads who were made in their own image. In Ai>. 1321, 
owever, a century after the Mongol conquest of the Oxus-Jazartes 
Basin and forty years before the beginning of Timur's career, the 
two ill-assorted sections of the Chagha^y principality had been 
separated from one another politicly through the partition of 
CMghatly's appanage between two different branches of the 
eponym’s descendants; and the prelude to Timur’s career opened 
with this event. The political separation enabled the sedentary 
population in the Oxus-Jazartes Basin to assert itself culturally 
against the Nomadic elemenc after a century of subjection; and 
the first consequence was that here, as In contemporary Iran and 
Hindustan and AnatoUa, the nascent Iranic Civiliaaiion began to 
make headw^. 

The partition was accompanied by, and was perhaps causally 
connected with, the conversion of the western branch of the 
Chaghatayids, who obtained the Oxus-Jaicartes Basin for th«r 
portion, from their primitive Mongol paganism to the Islamic 
faith of their subjects; while even the eastern branch of the House, 
whose portion was the Zungarian Steppe (now styled, par exc 4 U 
lerue, ‘Mughaiistan’), seem to have been convened likewise a 
generation later. The next consequence was a reaction of the 
Nomads against the rivog power of the new sedentary civilization 
on their borders. In A.O. 1360 Tughluq Timur, the newly coo* 
verted Eastern Chaghatiy l^an of‘Mughalistan’, presented him¬ 
self in the Oxus-Jaxartes country—perhaps at the instigation of the 
Nomad element there, who felt their old ascendancy slipping out of 
their hands—and claimed dominion over the western as welt as the 
eastern portion of his ancestral appanage. By this time, the settled 
population of the oases, having enjoy^ for some forty years the 
benefits of a milder and less barbar^ regime, bad come to r^ard 
the untamed Nomads of 'Mughalisian’ as odious marauders* who 
—whether converted or not—were definitely beyond the pale of 


t Trek,air.f MSM tIoBg the fewer eouTM of the Owe. hi Khwirim. which were 
incluSed, set in CbcsbeHr’e eppaficse. hut ia hit bnibar JOfe. (See further p. <47, 
below.) 
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civilization. Thus, for them, the Eastern Khan’s pretension carried 
with it the menace of a fresh bout of Nomad domination and a 
relapse into the barbarism from which they were just beginning to 
emerge. In this crisis, when Nomadism had returned to dispute 
with the young Iranic Civdization the possession of the borderland 
between the Iranic World and the Eurasian Steppe, Timur Lenk 
stood forth as the champion of the Iranic Civilization. 

In AJ5.1360, when Timur Lenk’s fellow-barons in Transoxanla 
fied before the face of the Eastern Khan towards Khurasin, Timur 
alone bad the courage to turn back and make terms with the 
intrader; and two veara later, when Tughluq Timor EChan returned 
to Mugbaliscan, he rewarded Timur Lenk by appointing him 
lieutenant, in the Oms-Jaxartes Basin, to the Khan’s son, who 
remained behind as his father's viceroy, This gave Timur his 
opportunity, He fim organized a successful insurrection, in the 
O^S'Jaxaites Basin, against the Eastern Khan’s authority; and 
when, under bis leadership, the people of the oases had defeated, in 
six years of defensive warfare (a.o. 1362-^), the efforts of the 
'j£tah’ to subdue them,^ Timur ventured upon the enterprise which 
had led Cyrus to bis death beyond the Jaxartes and Darius to his 
discomfiture beyond the Danube. With the forces—military and 
religious—of the nascent Iranic Civilization at his back, Timur 
passed over to the offensive and attacked the Nomads on their own 
ground, in the heart of the Eurasian Steppe; and, as far s s is known, 
he was the first sedentary Power before the Cossacks to attempt 
thia tour de forct with any success. In five campaigns in 'Mughali* 
Stan’ {circa a.d. 1359-So), he crushed the local Nomads of ^ag> 
hazy’s appanage and broke their spirit; and he finally reduced 
them to submission after he bad performed an even greater feat; 
the crushing of the Nomads of Juji’s appanage, who ranged over 
the vase steppes of Qipchaq,^ between t^ Altai Mountains and the 
Carpathians, and were the overlords of Kht^rizm, along the 
Lower Oxus, on the one side and of Russia on the other. 

The collision between Timur and the hordes of Qipohaq was 
brought on by an act of aggression on Timur’s part. Not content 
with chastising the Chagba^y Nomads for their attempt to reassert 

I Tha wtr of deCesM • a09u!*rmoT«fnent, M«u*howDV7the£Mtth4t,whM) 
TinturwM iDomcDTiril/ round by tbo ;jiah' ia the open field at the Bertie of the Mire 
isAX. 13SS. OnoMuotyorSeener^enu WM eueceetfully drCendcd ecewei (be victorioue 
Koeteda by (be MW ftip eo p le under the lesderabip of ilWu 'uUmi. Thwe Tienur’a fin* 
eod frttUeot edueveraent—^e ezpuleJon of the Nomedi from (he Oxue-Jexenee Beein 
—wee eecoeapliebed by him a* leader of a popular moveraeot aod not ia hu later 
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eh«irma«ery over the fttientifyaeciion of ChaghatSy’$ appanage he 

set himself to liberate the oases of Khwarism from the dominion of 
the Nomads of Qipcbaq; and by aj>. 1380 he had attained this second 
objective as well, in a scries of campaigns which alternated with his 
punitive expeditions into 'Mughalistan*. At the time, the Nomads 
of Qip^aq were TOpoteni because they were a house divided 
agamst itself; andjn 1378-80, when Timur was completing the 
uberation of Khwriam, the Russians, in the opposite hinterland 
of the Qipcbaq Steppe, momentarily succeeded m liberating them¬ 
selves from these same Nomads ' dominadon likewise. Immediately 
thereafter, however, the Nomads of JujI'a appanage were all united 
politically—perhaps for the first and last time in theic history'—by 
the definitive Wetory of one of th«r warring princes, Toqatmysh 
Khan, over his rivals. In 138a Toqatmysh re-established the 
aKcndancy of QipcMq over Russia by taking and sacking Moscow. 
hi 1388 he invaded the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin in order to re-estab¬ 
lish the status quo which Timur's aggression had overthrown there. 

Toqatmysh’s attack was formidable, since he made it, not only 
at the head of the united forces of Qipchiq, bui at a moment when 
Timur, at the head of his own forces, was absent on a campaign in 
the interior of the Iranic World, in Fara. The hordes of Qipchiq, 
like the hordes of ‘Mughalistan* before them, ovenan the oases 
of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin up to the walls of Samaiqand; but 
on Timur's approach they withdrew into their steppes without 
accepting battle, and left it 10 him to seek them out at borne. Two 
years later, he did so. In January 1391, in midwinter, Timur 
plunged into the Qipchaq steppes; and this time it was in vain that 
the Nomads resorted to the elusive tactics with which they were 
accustomed to frustrate the punitive expeditions of sedentary 
Powers, When Darius had invaded these selfsame steppes at ihdr 
opposite extremity some nineteen centuries earlier, he had been 
first exasperated and finally intimidated by the perpetual retreat of 
his mobile adversaries ever ^ther into the interior of their wilder¬ 
ness. When Timur embarked on the same enterprise, he had the 
hardihood and the generalship to beat the Nomads at their own 
game, He did not cease to follow them up until he had traversed, 
at their heels, the whole breadth of the Eurasian Steppe and had 
forced them to give battle with their backs to the ^rther boundary 
of their vast ranges. Here, at Urtapa, in June 1391, he crushed the 

> J&lh«d4jedb«for«fai*rachetC3wisi’* Khin, eenic4uentb.'*bcnChinsadied 
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hordes of Qipchlq, as he had once crushed those of 'Mughaliscao^ 
and then retraversed the breadth of the Steppe in midwinter to 
re-enter Samarkand twelve eoonths after he bad set out on this 
extraordinary campaign. 

Id Timur'a military prowess, the stimulating effect of pressure 
from the external human environment upon the frontiersmen who 
bear the brunt of it is eminently apparent, When Timur turned hU 
arms against the interior of the Irardc World, he met there no 
Power ^at was able to withstand him. Indeed, when he traversed 
bis own world from east to west, as he had traversed the Eurasian 
Steppe from south to north, he momentarily prostrated even his 
redoubtable fellow^ntiersmen the 'OamanlU.' The collapse of 
the *Osmaniis when they came into collision with Timur’s Trans- 
oxanians may be taken a$ giving the measure of the difference in 
strength between the stimuli which these two frontier-corn- 
munities of the Iranic World had derived respectively from their 
warfare against the Nomads and their warfare against Orthodox 
Christendom. It is not, of course, surprising that the challenge of 
the Nomads should have evoked a supreme mi Utary prowess in the 
frontier-community which nerved itself to take chat challenge up. 
Nor is it surprising that a community which was so violentiy 
stimulated in this direction as were the Transoxanians in Timur^s 
day should have lost its social balance under the strain and have 
been drawn into that pathological pursuit of war for war’s sake 
which constitutes the malady of Militarism. Timur’s militarism, 
which brought to naught almost the whole of his constructive woHt 
and has justly given him as sinister a reputatloa as Sennacherib’s, 
ia examined in a later part of this Study in another connexion 
Considering tho predominance of this militaristic expresaion of 
Transoxanian vitality in Timur’s generation, it is the more remark¬ 
able to ffnd that, in the century immediately following Timur’s 
death, the North-Eastern Marches, after having demonstrated their 
auperiority to the interior of the Iranlc World in arms, proceeded to 
make their own distinctive contribution to the Iranic intellectual 
culture. 

While Timur’s older contemporary HSiiz, the last but one of the 
great masters of Persian poeoy,) Hv^ and died in Pars, at Shiraz, 
the last great master, JamI (viwbai ki>. 1414-92). was a Khuriteani 
who liv^ at Herat, at the court of the Timu^ Sultan Husayn b. 
Mansur b. Bayqam (r^ptabat a.d. 1468-1506). At the same court 

' For the retcbon of tht 'OtnuAlu to blow whi«b Timur dealt them •! Aafon 
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lived M!r 'Ali Shir a versatile genius who was not only 

Sultan Huwyn^B minister of state but was also the ccnuc of a 
liter^ circle which gave birth to a new vernacular literature, on the 
Persian model, in the Turktlanguage.' Timur hbnselfwas a patron 
of men of letters; and personal contributions to the Iranic culture 
were made by several of his descendants. His grandson, Ulugh 
Beg (jtgnahat aJ). 1447-p) made bis fame before he ascended the 
throne by building an observatory at Samarqand in a.d. 1421 and 
o^anizing the compilation of a set of astronomical tables which 
were completed in 1437/8 * Timur’s great-grcat-great-grandson 
Zahir-ad-Din Babur(p«)tf6<tf aj>, 1482-1530)—the Timurid prince 
of Fa^hina who found a new field of action for his House 
in India—and Babur's cousin and contemporary Mirza Haydai 
DughBlt {vivebat aj). 1499/2500^-51) each wrote, in Turks and in 
Persian respectively, a noteworthy autobiographical history of his 
own limes and the literary gifts which manifcsicd themselves in 
Babur’s memoirs reappeared, among his descendants, in Gul Badan 
Begi^’s Bumiyon NSma and in Jahingir's TUtuk. 

Still more impressive is the hold which the Iranic culture 
acquired, after Timur's harrying of the Steppes, over the hearts and 
minds of the Nomads, as illustrated by the career and personality 
of Yunus Khan: a common grandfather of Babur and l^ydsr who 
ruled over ‘Mughalistan’ in the latter part of the fifteenth century 
of the Christiaa Era. Yunus had been banded over in his childhood 
as a hostage to the Timurids; studied for twelve years under 
Sharaf-ad'Din 'All Yard! (the Uographer of Timur); travelled in 
Firs and Azeri>aijaD; settled in Shliiz, where he was known as 
'usdd’ or ‘master of arts’; and had finally been reinstated in 
‘Mughalistan* by the Timurid Sultan Abu Said,* The following 
sketch of him is given by his grandson Haydar:' 

'Yunus Khan was the greatest of all the Chaghatiy Khaos, and before 
him there was, in maoy re s pects, no one like him io lus &^y. None 
of the Cbaghatjy Khans who preceded him hsd passed the age of forty; 
nay, most of them never reached that age; but this prosperous Rhan 
attained to the age of seventy-four. Towards the end of his life, growing 
repentant and devout, he became a disciple of that Refuge of the Pious, 
NSsir-ad-Dln Rhwija 'Ubayd'sll&b fn this history, wherever the tens 
''His Holiness’' is used, It refers to the Khvrtjs]; and him the Khsn 
followed with piety. He was acquainted with many other shsykhs, 

* Per MI( 'All Sbir Browne, B. G.r A Liurary Huiafy ^ Ftnw, vd. in 
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and uMd to aasociato with Cheni. His nature was adorned with many 
high quaiities and virtues; he possessed also many acquirements, among 
which may be mentioned the reading of the Qur’In. He was of an 
even temper> his conversation was charming, and he had a quick percep* 
tloQ. He exceUed in penmanship, painting, and other aecomplishments 
conformable with a healthy nature, and was well-trained in singing and 
instrumental mueic.... 

‘At the beginning ofihe reign of Yunus Khan, all theMughals dwelt, 
according to their custom, in Mughallstan; they avoided all towns and 
cultivated countries (and regarded them] with great repugnance. They 
were Musulmans io nothing but the name; in fact, not even in name, for 
they were carried off into countries round about, and sold as slaves like 
other inltdels. After the Khan had had the happiness to kiss the feet of 
His Holiness, the latter wrote letters to all the surrounding Musulman 
rulers, saying: “We have seen Sultan Yunua Khan, and it is not lawful 
to molest a tribe whose chief is so good a Musulman.’* 

‘From that date no more Mughals who had been earned oH were ever 
bought or sold as slaves in a Muhanunadan country. The Mughals had 
always been this kind of Nomadic people. The Khan felt that until they 
settled down in cultivated countries and towns, they could never become 
true Musulmans. He therefore e^rted himself to the utmost to bring 
tbeir settlement about.' 

Here we are shown the picture of a Khan of Mughallstan who 
was different indeed from that barbaric Tughluq Timur whose 
descent upon Transoxania a century earlier had bMn the starting- 
point of Timur Lenk's career- The Nomads themselves, who had 
formerly made the transit from the desert to the sown as conquerors 
or raiders, now only make it when they are sold Into slavery to their 
sedentary neighbours. As a result of Timur's action, the Nomads 
and their former victims have exchanged their roles. Even when, 
a century after the death of the great Transoxanian harrier of the 
Steppes, his homeland was swamped once again by an influx of 
Nomad conquerors—this time the uncouth U^begs from the far 
northern ranges of Western Siberia*—the light of the Iranic culture 
in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin was not quite put out. It communicated 
iiself to the conquerors; and we have a history of the Mongols from 
the hand of a latter-day Uzbeg scholar-prince, Abu'I-Ghixi Khan 
of Khiva^ (r^nahai a.d. 1643-63). 

In thf Ironic World over against Orthodox Ckristendom 

So much for the effect of the pressure from the Eurasian Steppe 
upon the Iranic World in administering to the North-Eastern 
Marches a special stimulus which was not received by the interior. 
If we turn to the North-Western March, where the Iranic Society 
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was con^onted by Orthodoz Christendom, we shall find another 
lilustradon of the same phenomenon in the remarbble diversity 
between the fortunes of the 'OamanJis and the Qaramanlis. 

These two Turkish communities were both of them 'successor- 
states* of the Anatolian Saljuq Sultanate: a Muslim Turkish Power 
which had been established in the interior of Anatolia in the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era, during the post-Syrlac 
yfilketwanderung, by Saljuq Turkish adventurers who made pro¬ 
vision for themselves in this world and in the next by thus enlarging 
the bord^ of IMr-al-IsIlm at Orthodox l^ristendom’s expense. 
When this Anatolian Saljuq^ Sultanate eventually broke up in the 
course of the thirteenth century, the Qaramanlis appeared to have 
the finest, and the 'Osmanlis the poorest, prospects of all the Sal- 
jaqs' heirs. The Qarsjnanlis inherited the kernel of the former 
Saljuq domain, including their predecessors’ capital, Qoniyah, 
while the 'Osmanlis found themselves in possession of a piece of 
the husk. 

In fact, the 'Osmanlis had received the leavings of the SaljQq 
estate in Anatolia because they were the latest comers of all the 
Anatolian SaljQq Sultans' Turkish feudatories and had arrived, 
when they did arrive, in humble circumstances. Their eponym, 
Osman, was the son of a certain Ertoghrul who had led into Ana¬ 
tolia a name l ess band of Turkish refugees: an insignificant frag¬ 
ment of the human wreckage which had been hurled to the farthest 
exiremidea of Dir-al-lslam by the tremendous impact of the Mon¬ 
gol wave when it broke upon the North-Eastern Marches out of 
the heart of the Eurasian Steppe. The last of the Anatolian Saljuqs 
had assigned to these refugee fathers of the 'Osmanlis a strip of 
territory on the nonh-westem edge of the Anatolian Plateau, 
where the Saljuq dominions then marched with the Anatolian 
territories which were still held by the East Roman Empire along 
the Asiatic shores of the Sea of Marmara. This outlying and 
exposed position, where the 'Osmanlis at last found rest for 
the sole of *heir foot after a trek whidi had carried them from the 
Oxus to the Sangarius, was appropriately called Sultan Oau, the 
Saljuq Sultan’s 'battle-front’. The refugees had broken contact 
with the Mongols, only to be thrown into action against the East 
Romans; and they must have envied the fortune of the Qaramanlis, 
whose lot hid been cast in the sheltered interior of Anatolia. But 
be^rs could not be choosers. 'Osman submitted to the decree of 
Destiny which had condemned him, in a new and strange environ¬ 
ment, to be a frontiersman like his fathers before him. He set him¬ 
self to enlarge the borders at bis Orthodox Christian ne^hbours’ ' 
expense, and took as his first objective the East Roman city of 
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Brusa, The capture of Brusa took him mne years (aj>. 1317-16); 
but the 'Osmanlis have justly called themaelvea by his name, for 
'OsmSn was the true founder of the Ottoman Empire. He had 
determined the direction in which the Ottoman Power was thence¬ 
forth to expand without ever being brought to a halt until the day 
when it laid siege in vain to Vienna.' 

Within thirty years of the fall of Bmsa, the 'Osmanlis had gained 
2 footing on the European shore of the Dardanelles; and it was In 
Europe and not in Asia that they made their fortunes. Through 
their conquests in the Balkan Peninsula, into which the centre of 
gravity of the Orthodox Chiisdan World had already shifted from 
its earliest seat in AnatoUa^^ the 'Osmanlis acquired a prestige, as 
*the Ghizis of Rum',^ which spread through the Iranic World to 
India and through the Arabic World to Morocco f and at the same 
time these conquests beyond the borders of the Iranic World so 
increased their power by comparison with that of the other Turkish 
'successor-states’ of the Anatolian Saljuq Sultanate in the interior 
that, before Timur Lenk launched his lightning campaign in Ana¬ 
tolia they had subdued the Qararoaolis and the other Turkish 
ccmrounities in Anatolia with their left hand while they were sub¬ 
duing the Greeks and Serbs and Bulgars with their right. 

Timur sought to give permanence to the effects of the blow 
which he had dealt the 'Osmanlis at Angora by restoring through¬ 
out Anatolia the Oaius quo ante the est^Ushment of the Ottoman 
ascendancy; but Timur's hasty revision of the local political map 
could not perform the miracle of instilling into the static Qaramanli 
Turk of the interior the qualities of ene^ and adaptability which 
he needed in order to hold his own against the dynamic 'Osmanli 
Turk of the marches. 'All the King’s horses and all the Ring’s 
men could not set up Caramania again.’ The Transoxanians could 
only have changed the history of Anatolia if they had come to 
stay ^ and when, after a ^gle campaign, they departed, never to 
return, the frte of Qaraman was seded. She hsd merely obtained 
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brouAt Onb^M ChiuUQSom uito fuly'ectioQ tDd Sept Wunm Chf bModoai at 
Mc IK. A, ««l. ill, pp. Mow. 

* Sm II. D (iiO, i^p. 7 p-Sp, ab»*e. 

* Ttta tiUa ^ Which Mhur ratcn to the ^Oamaiilia in hia sumoin (Eogliab tnnala- 
tien b 7 Mn. Be«eidg«; 7 N BAwttOma bi BufUth (London 1422, Luac, a tpL.). 
vel. ii. p. 

* Tm carucpt kAO*ni tint-hand deacription of tbc Octomao communh? ta froa the 

e| iha MefoeesA tnvaUer Ibo BaviAuh. who truvelied throuffa Alia Miher ia the 
iceopd querter of tba fourteenth ceotur^ ^ the Chriitian &•. (Sm Ibo Bairtto; 
TV^mT/ fi« md AJriea tnoalatrd and aeleoted b; H. A. R. Gibb (Leodoo 

xpap, ReutledM).) 

* See 11 . O {fv), p. tea, lod the preeent chapter, p. X4S. above, Timur made hia 
oiuUugbt upon the *Otmanlii ia Febrwa <7 laoa. afm having wbueied in Qenbagb. 
The BenU of Anfm wea fought on the aoih /ulf. In December >401. Temur wea ei 
Son'ise. Bt the auaaner of 1403 he wea &r away tfiin. io Georgia. 
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a reprieve; and, although she showed herself as stubborn as ever in 
defensive warfare, the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed the Conqueror, 
after rounding off hia dominions in the Balkan Peninsula by taking 
Constantinople in a;o. 1453, was able to round them off in Anatolia 
also by annexing Qaraman to the Ottoman Empire, once and for 
all, in 1465. 

The Turkish principality of Qaraman, which thus succumbed to 
the 'Osmanlis after ha\dng existed for something leea than two 
centuries from first to last, was almost coincident in area with the 
District of the Anatolic Army Corps which, in the earliest age of 
Orthodox Christian history, had held the pnmaev among all the 
army corps districts of the East Roman Empire. > In its cantori' 
ments here on the plateau, the Anatolic Corps had established Its 
precedence over the Thracensian Corps, which was cantoned in 
the Anatolian hinterland of the Aegean, and over the Imperial 
Guard (‘Obseqtiitim'), which was cantoned in the Anatolian hinler- 
land of the Marmara, On the other hand, the Qaramanlis, when 
they occupied the site of the Anatolic Army Corps District in a 
later age, failed to hold their own against the 'Ostnanlis, who in this 
later age were occupying the former cantonments of the East Roman 
Imperial Guard. It will be seen that, in terms of physical geography, 
the respective roles of these several regions of Anatolia in the 
earlier and the later of the two ages in question were precisely 
inverted. The region which had played the domioant ide in the 
East Roman Empire as the District of the Anatolic Corps played 
a secondary role in Turkish Anatolia as the principality of Qara> 
twaft ; and, conversely, the region which had play^ a secondary 
role as the District of the East Roman Imperial Guard played a 
dominant role as the nucleus of the Ottoman Empire. Why was it 
that these regions thus came to exchange roles within the span of 
a few centuries ? It was because, in terms of human geography, 
Anatolia had been transferred, in the interval, ri’om the domain of 
one civilization to that of another—and had been made, in the 
process, to Cuin right-about-face—as a result of the SaljQq conquest. 

If the political geography of Anatolia Is examined again in the 
light of this historic transforroation, it will be seen that, tn both 

• II. D (iu), p. 8:. vjch (Mtopte 1, Th« a&I)* trt£« of thi* primoo? 

W-Soy i> we none 'Asftelie* wbkh boi come to be extended te tbe whole 
peiurwuJa from Hm dJerrici m the centre of the pbceau teUcH wu once occupied by tbe 
Anelolic Army Cerpe. 'Anetolie’ ia a comptioe of tbe TurUah 'AnadahiV tvbkh la ilMlf 
• cerrupbon tbe Cr«cKMmro>^; and li a trutaletion of the Latin 'Orkna*. 

»hieb, in tbe eflidal nomeochture of Hk Koman Empire in tbe fourth te aevenib 
CCBCuriee of the Chhitian Ere. *a< the name of a dwemu which eermponded. net to 
Aaatofia, bur to Syria tbe mdret mention of the oime Syria, from the Teurtie 
Meusmiiu t» tbe h'enh Anbieo Steppe, and from the aonh-eaat foomier of Egypt to 
tbe rMrt>i«ircet fiofttiec of ‘Irlq). Tbe AnateJie Ar^ Cerpi icued to (he Aort)i«weat 
aide oCTaurui in the lercoth century of the ChtUtian Ete, when tbe Homan provineee 
eeutb'eaai of Taurti* «’ere overran by tbe Anbe, 
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periods aJike, tbe respective roles of the several regions conform to 
and iUustrace the law that a march enjoys a stimulus which does not 
reach the interior. During the eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Christian Era^ when the Anatolic Corps was dominating the East 
Roman Empire, it was at the same time holding the front line on tbe 
front on which Orthodox Christendom was then being subjected to 
the heaviest external pressure-^e south-eastern front, over against 
the Arab Caliphate^while the Thracensian Corps and the Imperial 
Guard, which were playing secondary parts, were standing relatively 
at ease, in the rear. On the other band, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when the 'Oscnanlis were establishing their 
ascendancy over the other Turkish successors of the Saljuqs, their 
domain in the former cantonments of the East Roman Imperial 
Guard had become the north-western march of the Iranic World 
against Orthodox Christendom, while the domain of the Qara- 
manlia, in the former cantorunents of the Anatolic Corps, had 
ceased to be a march and had been relegated to the interior as a 
consequence of the transfer of this region from the Orthodox 
Christian World to the Iranic. 

In Russian Orthodox ChrisUndom 

When we pass on from the main body of Orthodox Cbrieiendcm 
to its offshoot in Russia, we find that here, as elsewhere, the 
vitality of the society has tended to concentrate itself, successively, 
in one march after another as the relative strengths of the respective 
external pressures upon the several marches have varied In the 
course of history. 

Tbe Russian region in which the Orthodox Christian Civilization 
first took root, at the time of its original transplanudon across the 
Black Sea and across the Eurasian Steppe from Constantinople,^ 
was the upper basin of the River Dniepr. From there, the centre of 
gravity of the Orthodox Christian Qviliaation in Russia was trans¬ 
ferred, in the course of the twelfth century, to the upper basin of (he 
Volga by the Russian fronriersmen who were enlarging the borders 
in this direction at the expense cf the primitive pagan Finnish 
denizens of the north-eastern forests. Thereafter, the seat of 
viiality shifted again and passed, this time, from the Upper Volga 
to the lower Dniepr when the light pressure from the forest peoples 
was outweighed by a crushing pressure from the Nomads of the 
Eurasian Steppe. This pressure, which was suddenly imposed 
upon the Russians as a result of the Mongol Bitu Khan's famous 
campaign of a.o. 1237, was indeed extreme and proloi^d; and it is 
interesting to observe that, in thU instance as in others, a diaJIenge 
' S«e p. Se, foetneic i, ibove. 
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of unusual severity evoked a response which was lemarkably 
onginal and creative. ’’ 

This response was nothing less than the evolution of a new 
manner of life, and a new social organization, which enabled a 
sedenury society, for the first time id the history of civiliaaiions, 
not merely to hold its own against the Eurasian Nomads (as the 
Traosoxanian frontiersmen had once held their own in certain ages 
of Syriac history), aod not merely to chastise the Nomads (as 
Tjraur had chastised them) by transitory punitive expeditions into 
the Steppes, but actually to make an enduring conquest of Nornad 
ground and to change the face of the landscape by transforming the 
Nomads' cattle-ranges into peasants’ fields and replacing their 
mobile camps by permanent villages. The Cossacks, who per¬ 
formed this unprecedented feat, were frontiersmen of Russian 
Orthodox Christendom, over against the Eurasian Nomads, who 
were tempered in the furnace and fashioned on the anvil of border- 
warfare in the course of the wo centuries following the first 
establishment of the Mongol domination-* The far-flung Cossack 
communities which—at Ae moment of their annihilation in the 
Russian Conununlat Revolution of ipzy—were echeloned right 

across Asia from the banks of the Don to the banks of the Ussuri_ 

were all derived from a single mother community, the Cossack 
Army of the Dniepr; and we ^d the characteristic Cossack institu¬ 
tions already fully developed here by the time vrhen, in the fifteenth 
century, the Dniepr Cossacks first make their appearance in 
record^ history. 

These original Cossacks were a semUmonastic military brother¬ 
hood, existing for a single purpose, which displays points of resem¬ 
blance to the Scandinavian brotherhood of ihejomsborg Vikings^ 
and to the Hellenic brotherhood of the Spartans^ as well as to 
the Cossacks' own Western Christian contemporaries the Crusad¬ 
ing Orders of Knighthood. The water-girt fortress of Jomsborg, 


• WM Cocack dooibn tht u fr«m their 

•dvcfwin* pgint of view, it lunplv the Turk[^ word 'Xauka', 

i» the pelhitti terrrunelofv the BorMitn K'omod World, moefi people who live on 
the Sum bgt live there Mfond the Mie of theernnBed .'sonudk Sooiery: contum*- 
eioui eudewi who refw»e to teksowlcdM the euthorlry of the legidraate Jords of the 
Stoppo. and porMiOe aertuden who live^ liftinff the ctrrtle of thoec produRivi Nootede 
who mek« the Sr«ppe «gp|>orT life by pimiuno (keir ekillul end laborisue avowcion of 
iteek-bModiru. (Per the aaruxe, geiKeu. end fate of tho KonodK Civiliution. 
fonhw Part 111 . A, vel, iii, pp. y-aa, below.) 

• See p. 99 . footnote s. eWro. It roey be fccalled. in thie oennettofl. that while one 
of the two ocoebtuem demas of the Ruuien Cit^Sutlon w«e Orthodox Chrutlon, 
the other Scv>duio«ion p. 90. above), end that w the lerith eenrui^ of the 
Chnatkn En the Cetaracte or the Dwpr. amonf wbteb the oriainil CouaeSa pUoMd 
their enonabold before the fifreeeth eeatury. Iwd poieetaed a Sovdnavian ai well aa a 
Slavosie art of fiamaa. (See Cenaiutuie Foephyroeeninii! Dt /otpem AAniiuir*^, 
ch. 9^ 

• See PaR IlL A, vel. iii, pp, $^79, below. 
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ensconced between see and is reproduced in 'che Sich*: the 
river^girt fortress of the Cossacks on an island In the Dniepr. The 
Helot peasantry which tilled the Spartans’ fields, in order that their 
masters might devote their whole time and energy to the practice 
of arms, is reproduced In the servile peasantry which laboured for 
the Cossacks in return for their protection. The devotion of the 
Templars and Hospitallers and Teutonic Knights to a single pur> 
pose is reproduced In the similar devotion of the Cossacks, whose 
avocation it was likewise to live and die as Crusaders against pagans 
and Muslims. The Cossacks, however. In their method of con¬ 
ducting their truceless warfare against the Eurasian Nomads, 
displayed a further characteristic in which they did not so much re¬ 
produce the past as anticipate the future. For they resembled the 
Colonial Powers of the modern Western World in their strategic 
oudook. They realized that, if a civilization is to wage war against 
barbarians with success, it must light them with other weapons and 
other resources chan their own. * 

Just as (he modem Western 'empire-builders’ have overwhelmed 
their prunidve opponents by bringing to bear against diem the 
superior resources of Industrialism, so the Cossacks overwhelmed 
the Nomads by availing themselves of the superior resources of 
agriculture. And as modem Western generalship has reduced the 
Nomads to military impotence, on the Nomads’ own ground, by 
outmatching their mobility and overtaking their elusiveness through 
the employment of newfangled and bewildering and Invincible 
technical devices like railways and motor-cars and aeroplanes, so 
the Cossacks reduced the Nomads to military impotence In their 
own way by seizing upon the rivers: the one natural feature on the 
Steppe which was not under the Nomads’ control and which told 
against them instead of telling in their favour. The rivers were 
formidable aa obstacles and useless as means of transport to the 
Nomad horseman, whereas the Russian peasant and lumberman, 
with a lingering trace of Scandinavian seamanship In his social 
tradition, was expert in river navigation. Accordingly the Cos¬ 
sacks, when they ventured out of the Russian forests in order 
to dispute with the Nomads the mastery of the Nomads’ native 
Steppes, did not neglect, in their new environment, to take advan¬ 
tage of their own hereditary skill. In learning to vie with their 
Nomad adversaries in the art of horsemanship, they did not forget 
CO be watermen; and it was by boat, and not on horseback, that they 
eventually won their way to the dominion of Eurasia. 

Descending the Dnl^r, the Cossacks held the river-line, main¬ 
taining their own communications upstream with Russia, and 
cutting the Nomads' communications from bank to bank, by their 
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command of the water. Moreover, the tributary streams led the 
Cossack boatmen, by easy portages, from one rtver-basio to another; 
and before the end of the sixteenth century the parent Cossack 
community along the line of the Dniepr had given birth to two 
daughter communitica: the Cossacks of the Don and the Cossacks 
of the Yaik.* Thereafter, in an unequal alliance with Muscovy 
which accelerated their expansion but ultimately cost them their 
independence, the Cossacks extended their range from the rivers 
which flow into the Black Sea and the Caspian across the Steppes 
to the rivers which flow into the Arctic Ocean across Siberia, In 
Aj>. 1586 they crossed the watershed between the basins of the 
Volga and the Ob; by 1638 their exploration of Siberian inlaod 
waters bad brought them to the shores of the Pacific on the Sea of 
Okhottk.* 

Iq ^ same century in which the Cossacks thus signalized their 
victorious reaction to the pressure of the Nomads on the south¬ 
eastern borders of Russian Orthodox Christendom, another frontier 
became the principal recipient of external pressure upon Russia 
and concurrently the principal focus of Russian vitality. In the 
seventeenth century, Russia enerienced, for the first time in her 
history, a formidable pressure from the Western World. A Polish 
army penetrated to Moscow and remained in occupation of the 
KrtfCLun for over two years (zoth September, 1610, to sand Octo- 
ber, 161 a), and soon afterward Sweden barred out Russia from the 
Baltic by making herself mistress of the whole eastern coastline of 
that sea from Finland southwards to the Dvina, where she marched 
with the United Kingdom of PoIand-Lithuania.J The century had 
barely closed when Peter the Great retorted to this Western pres¬ 
sure by founding Petersbu^ in AJ>. 1703 and displaying the flag 
of a Russian Na^, in the Western style, on Baltic waters. As the 
capital of a Russian Empire which did not cease to expand towards 
the south and the east till it had pushed its frontiers across the 
Caucasus and on to the Pamirs, Petersburg was even more 'eccen¬ 
tric’ in its situation than Antioch had been as the capital of the 
Seleuddae.* Nevertheless, the capital of the Russian Empire was 
retained in this fantastic city—founded by a political gertius in a 
frozen swamp on the extreme northern verge of the habitable 
world—by the exigency of a pressure from the West which ever 

* i.«.thaUfa]Riv«c—• nitfneufida vbkhtlteYbk hu beeo givo •mrieiUBOtorMtf 

S r Um mbtw* ci our aod&ra Wom s«ognphen, who h*v« irwee th» irurv ^ ite 
iimi*a Step»« i&ts (he ceaventund bouodiry boewMs Europe ind Aue. 

* Per • fulltf aeceuru of ibe Cn—fh, •«* M vwk onUded 'RtiMU, 0 «rmd7 omI 
Ain' io TV R^umdTMj nitwef Juo* 1918. 

» S«red«D eea^uemd titUsd from foUffd-Lhbuinii in 18a i-j. After fcevmf 
compelled Ruwit, m ( peec e- o ee ty concluded in m>. u Stslbove, to tigo emy 
her preooua etrip of <oe»(li»? u (be bead of (be Gulf of fualeod. 

* See pp, < 49 - 4 , ebeve. 
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conrmued to rise until the steam was blown off at last in the great 
explosion of 1914-1S. After that catastrophe, which shattered the 
pre-eidateDt pohlica] structure of Europe and interposed a broad 
barrier of debris—the East-European 'successor-states’—between 
Russia and the surviving Great Powers of the Western World, the 
capital of ibe Russian Empire, in its latest metamorphosis the 
U.S.SJ^., promptly swung back from the eccentric position on 
the Wescem March in which it had remained fixed for more than 
two centuries to the position of greatest administrative convenience 
in the ulterior: that is to say, from Leningrad to Moscow.* 

In Japan 

If we now cake a comparative view of this histoty of the offshoot 
of the Orthodox Christian Civilization In Russia and the history 
of the offshoot of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan, we shall 
observe, In Japanese history, an outflow of vitality and power from 
the interior Into a march which closely corresponds to the first 
of the three movements in Russian history which wc have just been 
examining. We have seen that the centre of gravity of the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization in Russia was transferred from the upper 
baain of the Dniepr-^the region in which the offshoot hist took 
root^to the upper basin of the Volga when this latter region was 
added to the domain of Russian Orthodox Christendom by the 
prowess of the Russian backwoodsmen. We may now obUrve 
that the centre of gravity of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan 
likewise shifted from the region in which the offshoot flrst took 
root in this case—that is, ^ocn Yamato^Co a reg;ion in the back- 
woods which was subsequently added to the domain of the Japanese 
Far Eastern Civilization: shif^d, that is to say, from Yamato to the 
Kwanto. In the historical gec^raphy of Japan, Mara and Kyoto are 
the analogues of the Russian Kiev, while Kamakura and Yedo- 
Tokyo are the analogues, respectively, of the Russian Vladimir 
and the Russian Moscow. The contrast between 'the Kiev Period' ] 

and 'the Moscow Period' of Russian history reappears, with an I 

accentuated sharpness, in the contrast between ‘the Naxa and ! 

I By Ibe tree when the cepStil wie reenott«rf«e from l-cnnfted to Mmcow ooder * 

the Ruwitn ContAuuuit Meicow, bed leia withia ih« north*«MUn] 

lanrebei of Rueeie from tb* viipf^^h to the tixteentb ceocury ofthe Chrieika En, had 
iMf &iDe» been relefMtd toth« intorior by th« eaeewerd end eoutht^^ apeoaieo oftbe 
Rtieekn Emofro, Is ibie retruefer. bo*«*«T, there wii anorher force at w«ri b^idei ' 

tumtriaa 4 . It. in onewpe^n, the rennifcr of the capital of the U.S.S.R. from Lemn- 
frad to Moieot* by the Kiuven Comnwueti was an eleneii autooiaBc recnl, there wii 
eUe aaotber aapect io whkh thii trerufer, like the contemporary tnaafer ef the apical 
of (he Turkiih RepuUtf fiw Cenatandnople to Angora by the Turfciah KationalUtB, 
wae a deUboraic nooe ia a eyteemaee campaign of aoccal revolution. This upect <• ] 

rrferred to anin in Pen Id. C (i) vd), lii, pp. tee- 3 , and Se dealt wiih lui^er ia ] 

rare IX, apropoa ef eontaett in the Spece.dimcaaion between different ci»iUaatiens. f 
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Ky«o Period' of Japanese history (aijclh* to twelfth century of the 
Christian Era) on the one hand and ‘the Kamakura and Anhtkaga 
Period’ (aj 3. 1184-2597) on the other. The first precocioua and 
sophisticaied bloom of the Far Eastern Civilisation on Japanese 
sod at Kara and Kyoto has that exotic air of a hot-house plant, keep¬ 
ing alive by a iovr deforce In an unfavourable climate, which is also 
characteristic, though in a less extreme degree, of the first bloom of 
the Orthodox Christian Civilisation on Russian soil at Kiev. And 
the passing of the sceptre in the twelfth century of the Christian 
Era from sophisticated Kiev to rude Vladlmin—the natural break¬ 
down of an artificial state of aEair^is analogous to the more 
violent and dramatic revolution in Japan through which, in the 
course of the saifie century, the regime of 'the Cloistered Emperors' 
of Yamato was overthrown and was replaced by that of the feudal 
nobility of the Kwanto. The new masters of Japan, like those of 
Russia, were men of war who had acquired land and power and 
military spirit in the process of enlarging the bordera at the expense 
of the prunid ve peoples of the north-eastern forests (the Ainu being 
the counterparts, in the Japanese hinterland, of the Finns in the 
Rushan). Thus in Japan, as in Russia, vitality flowed away from 
the sheltered interior towards the exposed frontier until eventually 
power followed sult.^ 

In the Mmoan and Hiflerdc Worlds 

In the Miooan World, which we may consider next, the quarter 
in which the heaviest pressure was felt was the frontier over against 
the coodnentaJ European barbarians; and, in the course of Mmoan 
history, vitality and power duly passed from the maritime interior 
to the continental European marges. When ‘the Thalassocracy of 
Minos'was in its hey-day, the cultivated inhabitants of the unwalJed 
imperial capitals at Cnossos and Fhaestus, on the island of Crete, 
doubtless looked down upon the wardens of the marches who bad 
to live a ruder life—cribbed, cabined, and confined within the 
clumsily massive walls of Tiryns and Mycenae—for fear of the 
barbarians at their gaus. How much more elegant and comfortable 
to be protected, as the Eteoaetans were, by the shapely wooden 

I Scncdy. Nin Period* did not bepn ell the out of the ftnt fixed apittl 

0, the JaptMM Efl 3 pir« •( Nen co A.b. 710. Prom « ero« 4 «r p^t el vie*^ however, 
thie may be utoiw co<nl w/tfa ih« imrodiKUoa of the rar Civilouse 
into Jepob. In this r^roeni che two oiijot creots were the freporteueit of Msbayenua 
Buddhnm into the jeoanoM ArchiiKltfO, ••• Korea, duriaf the leoosd hatf of ^ sHth 
cantury of the ChnsMn Er*. and tb« rao^tfiiuiioo of ihe Japenae Istpohal Goeem* 
nam 00 Ae CKinaia ewxkl cd tba T’ai>g 0 s.o. SeS. . . . . 

t Tbe braeSdowni of the Par Swearo CivQiMtwn in lepaA end of the Orthodox 
Chruban Ovshaation in Riuaie, which ac«onip«n>ed these elufts of tbe cenem of 
«nv,(y in the eoi^TM «f (he rt^elTth ernniry of she Chrisnin Cn, ere neminrd in IV. C 
(u) (0] i, \'el. iv, pp. 95-S. below. 
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walls of an Imperial Navy which waa in sole and complete command 
of the estranging seal Yet, here again, pressure administered a 
stimulus whi^ eventually gave Mycenae and Thyns the masteiy 
over Pbaestus and Cnosaos. The pioneers who bad won for the 
Minoao Clvllbation a footing on the European mainland, in 
defiance of the continental barbarians, by building those gigantic 
fortifications, found energy and enterprise to spare, from their task 
of holding their own on land, to compete with their imperial 
cousins' in Crete for the control of the sea. While they kept the 
continental barbarians at bay with one band, they launched a 
battle-fleet with the other; and cur archaeologists conjecture that 
it was a Mycenaean Armada which put a sudden and catastrophic 
end to the Mlnoto ThaUssocracy by breaking through the boasted 
wooden walls of Crete and sacking the open city of Coossos towards 
the close of the fifteenth century B.C. 

When we on to the history of the Hellenic CiviIbatJOQ 
which was ^affiliated’ to the Minoan Civiluration, we find that in 
the Hellenic World, likewise, the coottoental European marches 
were the zone of greatest ccternal pressu re and that the vitality and 
power of the Hellenic Society tended to concentrate themselves at 
different points in this zone successively as the incidence of the 
pressure snlfied hither and thither In the course of Hellenic history. 

In the Greek Peninsula, the hegemony which was first held by a 
city-state situated in 'the Island of Pelops' passed from Sparta to 
Athens, on the continental side of the Istlonus of Corinth, and then 
from both Athens and Sparta to Thebes, on the conrinental side of 
Mounts Cithaeron and Fames, until it came to rest at the roots 
of the Peninsula in Macedonia: the frontier state of Greece over 
against the contmental European barbarians.* Similarly, in the 


« Tbuhefiufe is oot imaged uknplydMtthcMMrMaickB^pioiMtft of ibcMioen 
CmUniMB *»et« Sw«mun Mlonisu, of eras thst tbs? *er« »'«■» to Ut« Ewouvtsfls ia 
nee or with thorn b? tbo booa of t Idodrod IvBuste. It is posiibls sod even 

p/obshls the Bsiont? «the exponsnta of the Minooo Cmilsstioii on the msinUad 
of Pun [I ion GrsoCo *ort oot eotowts but coororts. (On this qaeotiea, see II. C (i) (S), 
voL J«ij fMBote I, with Adom II.) 

* Tbs wtiMc of this Study vtvidly fsuoniben bow the ooncoentol ohsnoter of 
MecodAua impmssd ttsoU u^a hiai «t the fint view. He fir«t visited Meeodoois in the 
aiuMBAf of 19x2, el the cad of s visit to tb« Kingdom of Grtocc within the frontien 
•• they then stm. Since th« ttandord>9«uee nilwsv which now hahs Athsoi with 
Soloalcs hsd not been eempistsd it tbst dstc, ne e«veU«d frea^ tbo Foineus to Silonioa 
^ i««. He bod boon baking ferwoed wicb iateresr to ebsemaf the peUiioal sspoct of the 
ptmg.. frant temteiv voder Gfosk to temrory under TurUsh tvle: bur. os the iteniBcr 
eniored Sobnia horbour, hio eye wm cougbt, not by the TurUib Sob nring obove tbo 
oistom Imse, but by Auraioo sfvd Geivaon roilwty.wa^s landtnf ^01^ the qusy. oa 
nils wbeh ron wUb^ 0 break from Solonka to Viemf sad frem Visano to Berlin. He 
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Italian Peninsula, the he^^ny which had fine been held by 
Syracuse in the island of Sicily (an Uland which, in terms of human 
geography, is only insular in the same degree as the Pelopoftneae) 
was afterwards contended for between two Powers which were 
both situated on the continental side of the Straits of Messina: 
Samnxum and Rome. Moreover, this contest was won, not by 
Samnium, who bad both hands free for fighting her duel with her 
Italian neighbour, but by Rome, who was constrained to fight 
Samnium with one band while ^e was employing the other in 
keeping at arm’s length the Celtic barbarians who were pressing 
upon Italy from the heart of Continental Europe. Yet Rome best 
Samnium and won the hegemony of Italy, not in spite of, but 
because of, the fact that she had previously over ^e waMen- 
ship of the continental march of Italy when the Etruscans had 
shown themselves unequal to the task for the pressure which had 
thus fallen upon Rome acted as a stimulus and not as a handi^p. 

From the days of Camillus to the days of Caesar, during the four 
centuries which it took the Romans to build up their empire, the 
peril which was their bugbear—more trying to Roman nerves than 
Carthaginian galJey*beaks or Macedonian pUce'heads^^was the 
barbarian avalanche: the 'GaUlcus Tumultus’; and the genius of 
Hannibal showed hself in nothing so much as in his de^lon to 
attack Rome from the quarter from which, in Roman eyes, an 
a^iessor ever appeared the most formidable. In making the 
passage of the Alps and bringing the Celtic avalanche down with 
him in full force in his descent of the Italian slope, Hannibal was 
seeking to reproduce artificially, for the undoing of the Romans, 
the natural catastrophe which, some two centuries earlier, had 
overwhelmed the Etruscans. He was seeking to bring upon the 
Romans the destruction which, in Mr. Kipling’s story, MowgU 
brought upon Shere Khan when he sent the herd of bu^o stam* 
peding down from the head of the valley upon the iig:er who stood 
trapp^ in the valley •bottom. But the strategy which succeeded so 
brilliantly in the hands of the fictitious Indian chai^etlng failed 
in the hands of the historic Carthaginian man of geoiua, because 
Hannibal’s human antagonists reacted, in this desperate situation, 
quite otherwise than Mowgll’s bestial victim. Instead of losing 
nerve, like Shere Khan, and tumiog tail, the Romans refused to 
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'despair of the RepubUc* and turned at bay; and in defeating 
Hannibal and his Cdtic allies they determined their own destinies. 
The general result of the victory of Rome in the Hannibalic War was 
that ^ Roman Empire grew—and merged—into a Hellenic univer¬ 
sal state. One particular result was that Rome won^nd lost—the 
hegemony over the whole Hellenic World by becoming the sole 
warden of the continental European marches. 

This devolution upon Rome of the sole responsibility for the 
defence of Hellenism agialnst the continental European barbarians 
was manifest to the World, and was acknowledged even by the 
Romans themselves, when Augustus organized the Roman frontier 
along the longest diameter of the Continent from the mouth of the 
Rhine to the mouth of the Danube; but this vast mcoslon of 
Rome’s commitments, as compared with the local wardensblp of 
the Italian march which she had originally taken over from the 
Etruscans, bad devolved upon the Romans against their will and 
had still been repudiated by them in theory long after it had 
become an accomplished fact. The advance of the Roman frontier 
from the line of the Po, where it had stood at the outbreak of the 
Hannibalic War, to the distant line of the Rhine was a direct, 
though long-delayed, consequence of the Hannibalic War Itself, in 
which the weaiem corner of Transalpine Europe had become 
both the prize of victory and the key to the retention of its fruits.* 
The parallel advance of the bonder from the Po to the Danube was 
a direct consequence of Rome’s victory over Macedonia and there¬ 
fore an Indirect consequence of her victory over Hannibal, since 
It was the Hannibalic War that predpiuted the collision between 
Rome and Macedonia and also predetermined the outcome. 

In this trial of strength between the Power which had become 
the warden of the continental European marches of the Hellenic 
Civilization tn Italy and the Power which was the warden of the 
corresponding marches in Greece, Macedonia did not succumb to 
Rome without a struggle ;* for the Macedonians had been trained 
in the same school of border-warfare as the Romans, and they too 
were redoubtable frontiersmen and barbarian-fighters in thdr 
degree, The Hannibalic War, however, had been an unprecedented 
ordeal from which the Macedonians had held aloof, while the 
Romans had been made by their Punic adversaries to pass through 
the fire like the children offered to Molechand the burning fiery 
furnace had tempered the Romau steel to a cuttuig edge which 
clove the Macedonian buckler at one stroke and mercilessly shore 
through the Utdng ficsb. This figurative manner of speech is 

• Ootbiipolmawl. BO^). p. (bm. 
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literally borne out by the folJcrtving description* of the effect upon 
the Macedooiana’ moral when they first encountered a weapon 
which the Romans had just adopted^ in the course of the Hannibalic 
War, from some of the European barbarians in Hannibal’s service. 
The incident was the sequel to a cavalry skirmish in Illyria between 
the Roman and Macedonian outposts in the opening phase of the 
campaign of the year 200 b.c. 

'Philip reckoned that it would conduce to hU popularity with the 
troops, and would increase their readiness to risk their Uvea in his 
service, if he looked aher the burial of the men who hH fallen in this 
reconnaisssAce; so be gave orders for the bodies to be brou^t to camp 
and buried in the sight of the whole army with military honours. 
Nothing, however, is so uncertain and so unpredictable is the psychology 
of the crowd; for the spectacle which was to have fortified the troops' 
moral actually had th e ^ect of shaking it Id hoatUities with their usual 
Greek and Illyrian adversaries, the Macedonians were only familiar with 
spear-wounds aod arrow-wounds and occasio&aJ lance^wounda. They 
now saw the eitecution done by the Spanish sword: mutilated trunks 
with the arms shorn away, heads severed from l^ies by strokes that bad 
cleft right through the neck, jntescines laid bare, and other horrors; and 
this ocular demonatration of the type of weapon and type of fighting, 
man that they now had to face simply threw them into a panic. The 
Ring himself was terro>stricken at tlie thought that he bad not yet 
ftced the Romans in a pitched battle; and accordingly be recalled his 
son, with the garrison that was guarding the Pelagonian Pass, to reinforce 
his own army, and thus exposed Macedonia to invarion by Pleuracus 
and by the Dardanians.' 

Thus the Macedonian frontiersman, when he came to grips with 
the Roman, found himself aa hopelessly outmatched in armament 
aa Hector when he faced Achilles in his last battle. Yet, in that 
legendary combat, it was not only Hector who was fey. It was 
Achilles' doom to meet his death from a Dardanlan arrow when he 
had laid hts Trojan rival low; and the drama of Achillea and Hector 
was re-enacted to the bitter end by Rome and Macedonia. The 
King of Macedonia, in the shock ^ his colliaion with the deadly 
power of Rome, had thrown up his wardeoship of the continental 
European marges of the Hellenic World in that vital section, 
covering the Greek P^tinsula, which Macedonia had guarded 
hitherto. By withdrawing the frontier guard, he had exposed not 
only his own Kingdom but the whole of Greece to Invasion by the 
Dardanlan barbarians of the Upper Vardar Valley and the Illyrian 
barbarians of Scodra. Bui the responsibility which King Philip 
had thrown off in his extremity, aa he went out to meet defeat at 
Roman hands, could not be repudiated by Philip's conquerors. 

I Uvj', 8 »» 1 k }O 0 IX. ^^.34. 
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Inexorably, the burden of vanquished Macedonia became the bur¬ 
den of victorious Rome; and it was Phdip’s abandonment of the 
old Macedonian border in die Vardar Basin in the year 200 
that compelled Augustus» two centunes later, to advance the 
Roman border up to the Danube, as well as up to the Rhine, from 
the Basin of the Po. Thus, in the event, the Illyrian and the 
Dardanian, as vreLl aa the Spaniard and the Gaul, were brought 
within the frontiers of the Hellenic universal state by Roman force 
of arms; and so it was that Rome, in winning the hegemony of the 
Hellenic World from Carthage and Macedon, sec up a train of 
events which inevitably trans^rred the hegemony to other hands 
again in the fullness of tune. 

For Rome had no peculiar magic. 

The same arts that did gain 

A power, must it maiotain— 

and Rome was no more capable than her predecessors and victims 
of maintaining a hegemony which bad been gained under the 
stimulus of barbanan pressure after she had deprived herself 
of that stimulus in obedience to the very necessities of her new 
situation. In the last phase of Hellenic history, power and 
vitality Bowed away once more from the interior to the marches; 
and this time the current left Rome stranded. The stimulus which 
had once nerved Rome to overcome Syracuse and Samnium and 
Carthage and Macedon now nerved Illyria and Gaul, in thdr turn, 
to dominate Rome herself. Some three centuries after Augustus 
had organized the Danubian frontier, the dominion which the Brsc 
Roman Emperor had gathered into his hands for transmission to 
Roman successors was being exercised by the Illyrian Diocletian^ 
and by the Dardanian Constantine ^ and the Roman Empire was 
being governed, not from the banks of the Tiber nor even from 
Milan beyond the briber bank of the Po, but from two cities in the 
immediate hinterlands of the two continental frontiers: ri’om Con¬ 
stantinople behind the Lower Danube and from Trier behind the 
Middle Rhine. In the last agony, when the Empire broke up and 
the Old Rome opened her gates to the Goths and Vandals, New 
Rome remained an Impregnable city of refuge—never to be 
swamped by the barbarian waves that broke upon its walls from 
beyond the old front line. As for the Rhineland, it played the same 
role in the break-up of ibe Roman Empire as Transoxania in the 

1 DMcletikaeuiMfmn Dode*.* village la tbeB«ain«f the L.ike«tSe»df« irbicb, io 
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break-up of the'Abbasid Caliphate. Underthe Merovuigian regime 
it became the aeat of the least ineffective and least ephemeral of aJl 
the defunct empire’s ‘successor-states’. 

In the break-up of the Hellenic universal state, we can observe 
the stimulus of exposure to external pressure at work, not onfy in 
its general social effect upon whole territories and populations, but 
also in its particular pemonal effect upon single individuals. On 
this plane, it produced, 'in real life’, the astonishing results which 
Mr. G. K. Cbesterton has unaglned in his fantasy 'The Napoleon 
of Nottbg Hill’. It tianEformed pacific men of letters into warlike 
men of action. In order to perform this miracle, the stimulus had, 
of course, to be administered with extreme violence. Pausanias the 
antiquarian, for example, was not made a new man by the momentary 
appearance, in the Asopus Valley, of a stray band of crans-frootier 
barbarians. Pausanias was a contemporary of Marcus Aurelius, and 
in that |eneradon, some two centuries after the esublishment of the 
Danubian foontier, such mishaps as this passed off without stirring 
men's souls to the depths, because they were regarded as curiosides 
rather than as portents. Even so, the vagaries of the outlandish 
Costoboci caused at least one citizen of oae city in Greece to take up 
arms and die in battle for hearth and home in the manner of the 
past which was also to be the manner of the future while the more 
formidable upheaval in the hinterland of the I^ubian foonder 
—a wave in a new movement of barbarian unrest in which the 
Costobocan raid on Greece was a casual ripple—compelled the 
philosopher^mperor to devote his last years to the uncongenial 
business of punitive border warfare. 

The emergency which gave a Mn^ibtllus or a Marcus the 
occasion for a noble gesture was felt in grim earnest in the days of 
Atheoisn Dexippus, and yet more io the daya of Cyrenaean Syneaius 
and Arvemian Sidoruus Apollinaris. In those latter days, no man 
could blind himself to the fact that the barbarian enemy was now 
within the gates of the Hellenic World; and this challenge to the 
inner citadel of Hellenism transfigured the last custodians of the 
Hellenic cultural tradition. The Gothic threat to Athena nerved 
the historian Denppus to take up the sword in order to resume 
the pen when the tyranny was overpast. The Gothic threat to 
Auvergne, and the Berber threat to Cyrenaica, which did not pass 
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away, chaAged the whole course of Synesius’s and Sidoniiis's lives. 
It turned them ft’ora cultivated and lethargic country-gentlemen into 
energetic barbarian-fighters and devoted shepherds of souls, By the 
third generation, when the intrusive barbarism had become endemic, 
the ci-devant heirs of the Hellenic culture in a derelict world had 
adapted themselves so well to the monstrous conditions of their 
new environment that when the Arvernian nobUIty answered the 
summons of their Visigothic overlords to march against the Franks, 
they acquitted themselves better than their barbarian comrades-in- 
arms in this contest between two barbarian 'successor-states’ for 
the residuary legateeshlp of Rome in Gaul. At the decisive Battle 
of VouIll6 (a.e>. 507), Sidonius’s grandson died gallantly on the 
battle-field with King Alaric when Alaric's own Vidgoths ran away. 

In the Western Werid over against ike Continental Burkean 

Bofharians 

When we pass on to the history of our own Western Civilization 
which is 'affUiated’ to the HeHenic Civilization, we find on the one 
hand that, in the Western World, the heaviest external pressure was 
felt, at first, in the same quarter in which it had been felt from first 
to ^t in the Hellenic World and in the Mlnoan World—that is 
to say, 00 the frontier over against the continental European bar¬ 
barians. On the other band we find thst the Western, unlike either 
the Hellenic or the Mlnoan, reaction to the barbarian pressure was 
in the end definitively victorious. The barbarian frontier of Western 
Christendom on the Continent of Europe eventually faded out; 
and thereafter our Western Society found itself in contact here, no 
longer with barbarians, but with alien civilizations. The incidence 
of these new pressures stimulated the vitality of our Western 
Society to new responses in new forma. 

In rile first phase of Western history on the European Contioent, 
the stimulating effect of the pressure from the continental bar¬ 
barians declared itself in the emergence of a fresh sodai structure 
for a nascent society out of the debris of one of the ‘successor- 
states’ of the defunct Roman Empire: the barbarian principality of 
the Franks. The Merovingian Frankish regime had been £pi- 
methcan: its face had been turned towards the Roman past. The 
succeeding Ca.n 9 lmgian Frankish regime was Promethean; for, 
although it incidentally evoked a ghost of the Roman Empire, its 
face was turned towards the Western future, and the ghost was only 
evoked—in the spirit of the cry ‘Debouc les mortsT—in order 10 
assist the litdng in carrying out an almost superhuman task.^ This 
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complete transformation of the social functiona of the Frankish 
Power—this tiansubstantiation of the Frankish body politic—was 
nothing leas than a fresh celebration of the perpetual mystery of Life. 
'Out of the eater came forth itieat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness/^ And ic what part of the Frankish domain was this 
fresh act of creation accomplished ? Not in the interior but on the 
continental European Mar ^; not in Neustria, on soil fertilized by 
ancient Roman culture and sheltered fmm fresh continental bar¬ 
barian inroads, but in^Austrasia,* In a territory which bestrode the 
ancient Roman frontier and which was still exposed to constant 
assaults from the Saxons of the North European forest and ^m 
the Avars of the Eurasian Steppe. The measure of the stimulus 
which was administered by this external pressure to the Franks in 
Austrasia is given by the achievements of Charlemagne. Charle¬ 
magne's eighteen Saxon campaigns and bis extirpation of the Avars 
are not incomparable, as sheer military triumphs, to Timur Lenk’s 
steppe campaigns in which he crushed the Nomads of MughaJisian 
and Qipchaq and Charlemagne's military and political achieve¬ 
ments were followed by the first faint manifestations of intellectuaJ 
energy in the Western World—a feeble counterpart to the out¬ 
burst of intellectual energy in Tiansoxania and Khurasan under the 
Timurids.* 

This Austrasiao reaction to the stimulus of pressure from the 
continental European barbarians—the reaction which came to a 
head in the career of Charlemagne—was not conclu^ve. For 
reasons which are examined at later points in this Study,^ it came 
to a premature standstill and was followed by a relapse. Acooi;d* 
ingly, we find the Austrasian reaction reduplicated in our Wesiero 
history by the Saxon reaction which came to a head, rather less than 
two centuries later, In the career of Otto I. The enduring (though 
exhairsting) achievement of Charlemagoe's career had been the in¬ 
corporation of the domain of the continental Saxon barbarians into 
Western Christeodom; and by this very success he had prepared 
the way for a transfer of the kingdom, the power and the glory from 
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his own victorious Austrasia M the homeland of the vanquished and 
forcibly coDverte4 barbarians by pushing forward the continental 
European march of Western Christendom from Austrasia into 
Saxony and thereby exposing Saxony, Instead of Austrasia, to the 
stimulus of continental barbarian pressure from the hinterland. 
In Otto's day, the same stimulus evoked in Saxony the same reac> 
tion that had been evoked by it, in Charlemagne's day, In Austraaia; 
and this time the counter*offeasive of the Western CiviIizatiMi 
against the continental barbarians was sustained until it reached its 
final objective. 

Octo smote the Wends as Charlemagne had smitten Otto’s own 
Saxon ancestors; and thereafter the continental frontiers of Western 
Christendom were pushed steadily eastward, partly through the 
voluntary conversion of the barbarians to Christianity and partly 
through their subjection or extirpation by force of arms. The 
Magyars and the Poles and the Scandinavians were converted at 
the cum of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian Era by 
the prestige of Western Christendom under the Otconid regime, as 
the Bohemians had been converted, two centuries earlier, by the 
prestige of Western Chiiatcndom under the rAgime of Charle¬ 
magne. The barbarians along the continental coastline of the Baltic 
were more recalcitrant, On this sector of the frontier, the Saxon 
frontiersmen had to follow up Otto’s counter-stroke against the 
Wends in a stubborn border warfare that lasted some two centuries 
before they succeeded in ddmiiively advancing the bounds of 
Western Gimstendom from the line ^ the Elbe to the line of the 
Oder. This result was achieved by the conversion of the Wends in 
Meckleobuig in A.n. ix6z, and by the contemporary extirpation of 
their kiosmen in Brandenburg and Meissen. 

Thereafter, in the thirteen^ and fourteenth centuries, the task 
of ^Westemiziog* the last remaining continental barbarians was 
carried on by the Germans with still greater vigour and effect 
through the instnimentalicy of two new Western institutions: the 
city-state and the militant monastic order. The Hansa Towns and 
the Teutonic Knights, between them, advanced the bounds of 
Western Christendom from the line of the Oder to the line of the 
£>vina, while, farther north, the Scandinavian converts to Western 
Christianity were winning fresh ground for Western Christendom 
and for themselves—the E>anes in Estonia and the Swedes in Fin¬ 
land. Tliat was the last round in this secular conflict; for, before 
the close of the fourteenth cencuiy of the Christian Era, the conti- 
nenod European bari^arians, who bad been pressing upon the 
frontiers of three successive civilizations over a total span of some 
three thousand years, had been wiped off the face of the Earth. By 
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A.D. 140O1 Western Christendom and Orthodox Christendom, which 
had entirely isolated from one another on the Continent by 
intervening barbarians no longer than five hundred years before, 
had come to march with one another continuously along a line 
extending across the whole breadth of the Continent from die coast 
of the Asiatic Sea to the coast of the Arctic Ocean. 

It is interesting to observe how, on this bonder between a youth* 
ful Western Christendom and a senile continental European bar¬ 
barism, the reversal in the direction of the pressure, whit^ became 
constant horn the time when Oro I took up Charlemagne's work, 
was foUowed by a transference of stimulus aa the Western counter¬ 
offensive proceeded. 

For example, the original Duchy of Saxony, west of the Elbe, 
suffered the same eclipse as a result of Otto's victories over the 
Wends that Austraaialud suffered, two centuries earlier, as a result 
of Charlemagne’s victories over the Saxons iheouelvea. Like 
Austrasia, Saxony owed the hegemony over Western Christendom 
which she inherited h^om Austrasia to the esprit de corps that was 
Instilled by pressure from barbarians at close quarters; and, again 
like Austrasia, she lost her esprit de corps ^ and with it her hegemony, 
when this pressure was removed, Saxony actually lost her heg^ 
mony over the Western World In a,d. 1024: that is, as soon as the 
Wends beyond the Elbe had been thrown upon the defensive. She 
broke into fragments in a.d. 11S2-91: that is, as soon as the frontier 
of the Western World had been definitively advanced, on this sector, 
from tho line of the Elbe to the line of the Oder. Thereafter, when, 
in a later age of Western history, a state bearing the name of Saxony 
once again became a power in the Western World, this latter-day 
Saxony arose In the March of Meissen: that is, on one portion of 
the new ground which had been won for Western Christendom at 
the expense of the Wends during the two centuries of border war¬ 
fare aloog the old Saxon frontier which had followed the reign of 
Otiol. 

Again, aa the continental frontier of Western Christendom was 
pushed Either and farther forward into the barbarian hinterland, 
the seat of ‘the Holy Roman Empire’ receded deeper and deeper 
into the interior; and simultaneously, as the vigour of the Western 
countei^ffeoaive against the continental barbarians increased, the 
authority of *the Holy Roman Emperor' diminished. The simlli* 
tude of the Imperial office, which had been revived at the end of 
the eighth century of the ChristianErafor thebenefit ofan Auslrasian 
prince and had then passed from Austrasia to Saxony, did not con¬ 
tinue thereafter to f^ow the ever advancing frontier, When the 
office fell, in due course, from Saxon hands in a,d, 1024, it passed 
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this time, not to the makers of the new inarches of the Western 
World beyond the Elbe, but to a dynasty whose homeland lay in 
Rhenish Franconia. Moreover, from the advent of the Salian Dyn¬ 
asty to the Imperial throne in this year X024 down to the formal 
utioction of ‘the Holy Roman Empire’, nearly ei^ht centuries 
later, in aj>. 1S06, each successive dynasty that held the office 
bad its roots in the Rhine Basin—that ancient continental march 
of the Roman Empire which had been relegated to the innermost 
interior of the expanding Western World. The Franconians came 
from the valley of the Main, the Hohenstaufen from the valley of 
the Neckar, the Luxemburgers from the valley of the Meuse, the 
Hapsburgs from the valley ^ the Aar. At each successive transfer, 
the office passed to a dynasty which sprang from soU more remote 
from the continental frontiers of the Western World than the native 
soil of its predecessors; and concurrently, at each successive trans¬ 
fer, the Imperial authority grew weaker. It was less elective in 
Salian han^ than in Saxon and in Hohenstaufen hands than 
in Salian, until the downfall of the House of Hohenstaufen was 
followed by 'the Great Interregnum’ (a.D. 1254-73). 

It is noteworthy that, during this practical breic in the con¬ 
tinuity of the Imperial succession to Charlemagne and to Otto I, 
the work of reacting against the pressure of the continental bar¬ 
barians—a work which Charlemagne had first set on foot and 
which Otto had taken up again—was being carried on, and this 
with unprecedented energy and success, by other agenciea than 
the Imperial authority: such agencies as the Hansa towns and the 
Teutonic Knights and the crowns of Denmark and Sweden. It is 
also noteworthy that the Hohenstaufen, who were seeking to pre¬ 
serve ‘the Holy Roman Empire’« extremis, and the Hapsburgs and 
Luxemburgers, who were seeking to re-establish it after it had 
fallen into practical abeyance, all dike sought to restore some real 
function and importance and power to an office which had in fact 
become superfluous by combining it, once more, as it had been 
combined in the great days of the Carolingians and the Otconids, 
with something in the nature of a wardenship of the marches. The 
Hohenaiaufens sought a new basis for their power in the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, which was a march of Western Christendom 
against both the Orthodox Christian World and the Arabic World. 
The Luxemburgers mounted to the throne of the Empire by way 
of the throne of Bohemia, and justified their tenure of the highest 
office in Western Christendom by their service in bringing the full 
light of Western Civilization into a region which had previously 
lain in the penumbra. Rudolf of Hapsburg made the fortunes of 
bis family not by his acqubldon of the Imperial office but by his 
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seizure of the opportunity which this gave him for adding the 
Austnan March of the Empire to his ancestral possessions in 
Swabia. 

It was thanks to this permanent addition to the Hapsburg femily 
inhentance that the Imperial office, which Rudolf had held for his 
lifetime, was reacquired by his descendants not much less than two 
centuries later. Yet the office would assuredly not have remained in 
the handa of the Hapsburgs permanently the second time any more 
than the first, and would probably not have remained in existence 
at aU now that the andcrt pressure from the continental European 
barbariaits had been completdy removed by the complete e«bc- 
tion of the barbarians themselves, if the Western World had not 
suddenly been subjected at this juncture to a new and formidable 
continental pressure from an alien civilization. The life of 'the 
Holy Roman Empire' was unexpectedly prolonged for another 
th^ ewturies, and was permanently vested during the whole of 
this period in the House of Hapsbu^, in consequence of the impact 
of the Ottoman Power upon the Western World in the Basin o/ihe 
Danube. The Great Interregnum' which virtually began at the 
death of Frederick H Hohenstaufen and was nominally brought 
to an end when Rudolf of Hapsbu^ assumed the Imperial office a 
quarter of a century later, really continued until ad, 1546, when, 
on the morrow of the Battle of Mohaez, Rudolfs descendant Ferdi¬ 
nand added the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia to the wardenship 
of the Austrian and Styrian marches and thereby founded the 
Danubian Hapsbuxg Monarchy, with which the Imperial office 
thenceforth remained indissolubly associated until it was finally 
extinguished in t8o6 by a formal me^er of the shadow in the 
reality.' 

Thus the vitality of‘the Holy Roman Empire' varied, during the 
course of the Empire’s existence, in the same degree as the intensity 
of the external pressure that was being exerted from time to 
time, by barbarians or by alien dvilizations, upon the continenul 
frontiers of Western Christendom. The Empire lost vitality as the 
pressure from the continental European barbarians relaxed, and 
then recovered vitality when a new pressure came to be exerted by 
the ‘Osmaniis. Conversely, we find that the vitality of the bar¬ 
barians who had remained beyond the pale of the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion and the cudavant barbarians who had been brought just 
within the pale by conversion tended to increase as the pressure 

* la Augut tSeS the Hofy Ramaft Smpcroc Ff&tw 11 H>r«buft /ftfiQ»Uy ftnoun foJ 
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exerted upon them bj the Weetem counter-offensive came to be 
intensified. 

The Lithuanians, for example, as the last surviving pagans in 
Europe, drew upon themselves, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era, the last impetus of the Crusading 
spirit in the Western World that survived the decisive failure of the 
Crusading enterprise In Syria. The head-quarters of the Teutonic 
Knights, which had been established at Acre, on the Syrian coast, 
until the fall of this sole remaining stronghold of the Crusaders in 
the Holy Land m axp. 2292, were transfmd, in 1308, to Marlen- 
burg on the easternmost arm of the deles of the Vistula; and during 
the next hundred years the Teutonic Order pressed Lithuania hard. 
This formidable Western pressure upon the Lithuanians in their 
homeland had the effect of stimulating the Lithuanians themselves 
to achieve sweeping conquests at the expense of Russian Orthodox 
Christendom in the upper basin of the Dniepr, and at the expense 
of the Eurasian Nomads in the sector of the QipchSq Steppe that 
lay berween the lower courses of the Dniepr and the Dniestr; and, 
as their struggle with the Order approached its climax, the stimulus 
increased to such a pitch that in aj>. 1363, when the Lithuanians 
were being worsted in their resistance to the Order’s strategy of 
barring them out from their ancestral seaboard on the Baltic, 
they actually acquired a new seaboard on the remote shores of the 
Bla^ Sea. The social energy and the military technique in rirtue 
of which the Lithuanians were able to establish this far-reaching 
ascendancy over their non-Westem neighbours bad been acquired 
in the process of reacting to the pressure of their Western adver¬ 
saries; and eventually this reaction became so powerful that It 
enabled the Lithuanians to launch a counter-offonsive against the 
Teutonic Knights themselves. 

This explanstion of Lithuania’s temporary political greatnesa as 
a reaction to the Teutonic Knights’ contemporary Crusade is aptly 
conveyed in the heraldic emblem of the Lithuanian State: a gallop¬ 
ing horseman clad—man and horse—In the elaborate plate-armour 
which was brought to perfection by the technique of Western 
armourers in the fifteenth century. This horseman is the last of the 
barbarians in a new guise. It is the woodland warrior of Lithuania 
who has taken unto him the whole armour of his Western adversaries 
that he Wy be able to withstarid in the evil day, and, having done 
all, to stand’.’ To the astonishment and confusion of the Teutonic 
Kmghta, he is bearing down upon them in their own accoutrements 
in Older to trample them under foot on the field of Tannenberg. 

This tour de for€$t however, was only achieved by the Lithuanian 
I vi. Jr. 
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baxbahan after he had adopted the rell^on and the culture aa well 
aa the military technique of the Western Civilization from which 
he waa under pressure i and this conversion—which tvas the true 
tuming-point in hU struggle with the Teutonic Order—was brought 
about on the initiative, and thxougb the agency, of a Western 
Christian neighbour and ally who had likewise become a victim 
of the Order’s aggression and was liiewiae being stimulated into 
unprecedented activity by the necesaity of fighting for his life. 
The Lithuanian’s ally was the Pole, who had been convened to 
Western Christianity himself before the close of the tenth cenniry 
of the Christian Bra and had actually called in the Teutonic Order 
in the thirteenth century in order to assist him in extending the 
bounds of Western Christendom, on this sector of the frontier, at 
the pagan Prussian’s and Lithuanian’s expense. The Polish prince 
of (^javia who gave the Teutonic Kni^ts their first footing on 
the Baltic unwittingly laid the foundations of Poland’s subsequent 
greatness by exposing her to a new German pr^ure which was far 
more formidable than the old PrussoLithuanian pressure from 
which be had intended to bring her relief. For the Teutonic 
Knights treated their neophyte Christian Polish hosts in much the 
same feshion as they created the unconvertedpagans whom they had 
been called in to f^ht; and the Poles, vfho at this time were still 
only feebly illuminated by the penumbra of the Western Oviliaa* 
tion, were at first little more compeunt than their pagan neighbours 
to withstand a militant power which emanated Che heart of 
the Western World and which had at its command the most highly 
developed technique and organization that the Western Sode^ had 
yet evolved, Accordingly, in the thirteenth century, the Teutonic 
Knights unceremoniously deprived the Poles of their ancestral 
Bal^ seaboard in Pomerania while they were religiously depriving 
the Lithuanians of theirs in Prussia and Samogitia; and thereaAer, 
in the fourteenth century, this same pressure from the same quarter 
produced the same reaction in Poland as in Lithuania. 

While the Polish principalities of Cujavia and Masema wecebdng 
devoured by the Order, ^ nucleus <k a new Polish Kingdom was 
being formed by Casimir the Great {ngn^ai aj>. 1333-70), whose 
reign was contemporary with the south-eastward expansion of 
Li&uania. The ultimate object of Casimir’s work was to bring the 
offensive of the Teutonic Knights to a standstill; but Casi^’a 
successors realized that Poland was no match for the Teutonic 
Order by herself; and, before trying conclusions with their assail¬ 
ants, they case about for possible comrades-In-amu. The first 
combination which was achieved by Polish diplomacy—the personal 
union of the crowDS of Poland and Hungary from ai>. 1370 Co aj>. 
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1382, ia the person 0/ the Angevin BGng of Hungaty, Louis the 
Great—^was ephemeral and abortive, since the interests of the two 
parties did not coincide. Hungary had no quarrel with Poland’s 
enemies nor Poland with Hungary’s. The master-stroke of Polish 
statesmanship was the personal union between the crowns of Poland 
and Lithuania, which was achieved in a.d. 1386 by the grant of the 
Polish Queen Jadwiga’s hand to the Lithuanian King Jagellon in 
consideration of Jagellon’s conversion from his primitive Lithuanian 
paganism to Weatem Christianity. 

It was Jagellon who opened the counter-offensive against the 
Teutonic Order by leading the combined forces of Lithuania and 
Poland to victory over the Knights at Tannenberg in A.D. 1410; and 
the work thus begun was completed by Jagellon’s second successor 
on the Polish-Lithuanian throne in ax. 1466, when he imposed on 
the Teutonic Order the Second Peace of Thom. The First Peace 
of Thorn, in the year following the Battle of Tannenberg, had 
secured the retrocession of Samegitia to Lithuania. The fruits of 
the Second Peace were the cession* to Poland of Eastern Pomerania 
and Ermeland and the redaction of the Teutonic Order’s domain in 
Prussia to the position of a geographical enclave in Polish-Lithuanian 
territory and to the status of a political dependency of the Polish 
Crown. Thus, in little more than half a centuiy, the situations 
of the combatants had been completely reversed aa a result of 
the combined Polish-Lithuanian reaction to the Teutonic Order’s 
pressure. Before the year 1410, the dominions of the Order had 
extended along the continental coastline of the Baltic'in an un¬ 
broken belt from the eastern frontier 0/ the Holy Roman Empire 
all the way to the souihcm shore of the Gulf of Finland; and both 
Poland and Lithuania had been excluded thereby from access to the 
B^tic alt^^ether. After 1466, the ancestral seaboards of Poland and 
Lithuania on the Baldc were once again in the hands of their original 
owners, while the two remnants of the Teutonic Order's dominions 
were now both insulated—by therestored' Lithuanian Corridor’ from 
one another, and by the restored ‘Polish Corridor' from the Empire. 


In the Western World over against Muscovy 
Why did not Poland and Lithuania ^ apart again after the 
pressure from the Teutonic Knights, which had originally brought 
them together, had thus been effecrually counteraewd ? The ques- 
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tioft h suggested by the sctual course of events in Scandinawa—a 
region which had first come within the pale of the Western Civiliza¬ 
tion, by conversion to Western Christianity, contemporaneously 
with Poland, and had then been subjected, again contemporaneously 
with Poland, to pressure from certain more progressive and more 
efficient members of the Western Society. During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, while Poland was under pressure from 
the Teutonic Order, Scandinavia was under pressure from the 
Hansa; and in Scandinavia, as in Poland, the backward members 
of the Western Society succeeded in holding their own against their 
progressive assailants by resorting to the expedient of political 
combination. The personal union of the three Scandinavian king¬ 
doms under the Treaty of Calmar In aj). 1397* was-a retort to the 
aggression of the Hanseatic League, just as the personal union of 
Poland and Lithuania in 1386 was a retort to the aggression of the 
Teutonic Order. The two unions, however, had very different 
histories. The Scandinavian Union of Calroar dissolved in AJ). 
1520, after the sinews of the Hansa had been cut by the diversion 
of trade trorn the Baltic and the North Sea to the Atlantic is con¬ 
sequence of the discovery of America. On the other hand, the 
crushing of the Teutonic Order in 1466 was not followed by any 
corresponding dlssolurion of the pa^e! union bectveen Poland 
and Lithuania. On the contrary, the PoUsh-Lithuanian Union was 
drawn closer in 1501 and still closer, by the Treaty of Lublin, in 
1569, and it only ceased with the complete extinction of the political 
independence of the united commonwealth in 1795. 

Why was the life of the Polish-Lithuanian Union prolonged 
almost to the dose of the eighteenth century ? And why was it com¬ 
pletely extinguished then? The answer to these two questions is to 
be found in the imposition and the subsequent remission of afresh 
pressure upon Lithuania and Poland from a new quarter. The Poles 
and Lithuanians had no sooner won relief ^om the pressure of the 
Teutonic Knights than they began to feel the pressure of the rising 
power of Muscovy. The expaosion of Lithuania at the expense of 
the offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia reached its farthest 
limits about the middle of the fifteenth century. Within the next 
century, the multitude of mutually iodependent and hostile states, 
into which the remnant of the Russian Orthodox Christian World 
had previously been articulated, was consolidated, by Muscovite 
conquest, into a single Russian Orthodox Christian universal state 
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and in 1563—that ia, half a dozen years before the Polish-Lithuaman 
Union ^ Lublin—this newly formed Russian universal state im¬ 
pinged upon the Western World by pushing back the eastern 
frontier of Lithuania, which had once run east of Smolensk, to a 
line running west of Polotsk on the Dvina. Thus the united com* 
monwealth of Poland-Lithuania acquired a new function—and, 
therewith, a new vitality—as one of the marches c£ the Western 
World against a new pressure ^om Orthodox Christendom in 
Russia. 

Poland shared this new function with the Kingdom of Swedeo, 
which bad broken oS from the Scandinavian Union in a^. 1520 
and the reaction of the Western Society to the new Russian pressure 
took the form of simultaneous Polish and Swedish counter-offen* 
sives. The Poles recaptured Smolensk in E5S2 and held Moscow 
itself ^om 1610 to 16x2: while the terms of the peace-treaty which 
was concluded between Sweden and Muscovy at Stolbovo in 16x7 
excluded Rusda, In her turn, from all access to the Baltic.* In 
pushing their counter-offensives thus far, however, the Poles and 
the Swedes were guilty of an excess of zeal which brought its own 
retribution. The temporary presence of a Polish garrison in Mos¬ 
cow and the permanent presence of Swedish garrisons on the banka 
of the Narev and the Neva produced a profound psychological effect 
In Rushan souls; and this inward spiritual shock translated itself 
into an outward practical act of equiv^ent magnitude: the deliberate 
‘Wcstemkation’ of Russia by Peter the Great.* Through this por¬ 
tentous revolution, the continental frontier of the Western World 
was advanced, at one bound, from the eastern borders of Poland 
and Sweden to the distant lines along which the newly initiated 
Russian proselytes to the Western Civilization already marched 
with the Nomad occupants of the Eurasian Steppe and with the 
Manchu conquerors of China. Therewith, the wardeciship of the 
marches of the Western Society, which Russia’s Western neigh¬ 
bours and adversaries had been exercising somewhat too zealously 
at Russia’s expense, was suddenly soatched out of their hands, as a 
result of Peter’s astonishing counter-stroke, by Russia herself. The 
Poles and Swedes thus found the ground cut from under their feet. 
Their function in the Western body social was taken from them; 
and the loss of the stimulus which the exercise of this function had 
formerly administered was followed by a swift decay. Within little 
more than a century—reckoning the beginning of Peter’s 
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effective rule—Sweden had lose to Ruasia all her posaesaione east 
of the Baltic, including her ancient dominion of Finland, while 
Poland had been erased from the political map altogether. 

In the Western World over (^omst the Ottearum Empire 

It will be seen chat Polish and Swedish history, ffom the opening 
of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era until after the close of 
the eighteenth, is best expressed in terms of the history of a foreign 
body social: in terms, that is, of the history of Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom in Russia. Poland and Sweden both ffounshed so long as they 
fulfilled the functions of anti-Russian marches of the Western 
Sod^i they both began to decline towards their fall so soon as 
Russian Ordiodox Christendom had achieved the too- deforce of 
filching this function from them. Let us now turn our attention 
to the history of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, which can 
be traced ba^ to approximately the same date as the histories of 
modern Poland and modem Sweden. Sweden upset the Scandi¬ 
navian union of 1397 by breaking away from Denmark and Korway 
in 1520; Poland consolidated the Poliah-Lithuaman union of 1386 
by entering into the closer unions of 1501 and 1569; the Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy wu brought into existence by the union of 
the Hungarisn and Bohemian crowns with the Austrian patrimony 
of the Hapsburgsin 1526. Thus the Danubian Hapsbu^ Monarchy 
was mod^ Poland's and modem Sweden^s contemporary; and we 
shall find that ita history, like their histories, is best expressed in 
foreign tenos.. Poland and Sweden had their raisons d'itre in serv¬ 
ing as marches of the Western Society against an Orthodox Christian 
universal state which had been establ^ed io Russia by the Mus¬ 
covites. Similarly, the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy existed in 
order to serve as a march of the Western S^iety against another 
universal state into which the main body of Orthodox Chnstendom, 
in the Balkan Peninsula, had been welded by the Osmanlls.* It 
was called into existence at a moment when the Ottoman pressure 
upon the Western World bad suddenly become really formidable; 
it remained in the first rank of the Great Powers of Europe as long 
as the Ottoman pressure remained at its height; it begm to decline 
as soon as the Ottoman pressure began to relax; and it finally fell 
to pieces in the same general war—the War of 1914-18—in wtuch 
the Ottoman Empire received its coup de grdee. 

The impact of the Ottoman Power upon the Western World began 
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vith tbe hundred years’ war between the 'Osmanlb and Hungary 
which culminated in the Battle of Mohacz (a.d. 1526). Before the 
opening of this long duel in A.D. 143 3/4» the 'Osmanlis and the 
Westerners had only crossed one another’s paths occasionally—and 
these occasions had arisen through the desultory interference of 
this or that Western Power in the distracted af^rs of the Orthodoit 
Christian Society with a half>hearted intention of preventing the 
’Osmanlis from accomplishing their work of welding the main body 
of Orthodox Christendom togtthcr under Ottoman rule. This work, 
however, was substantially complete before the end of the four* 
tecnth ccntuiy of the Christian Era; it was not undone by the blow 
which Timur dealt the 'OsmanlU at Angora in A.D. 1402;’ and, 
after a momentary pause, it was easily rovmded olT by Mehmed the 
Conqueror (imptrabai A.D. X 452 - 3 i). It was not the annexation of 
Constantinople and the Morea and Trebizond and Qaraman, but 
theolTensive against Hungary, that made the greatest demands upon 
Ottoman military energies in the fifteenth century. 

Hungary, standing at bay imdcr the leadership of John Hunyadi 
and his son Matthias Corvinus {repiabat aj>. 145S-90), was the 
most stubborn opponent whom the ^smanlia had yet encountered; 
and she was stimulated culturally as well as militarily by the 
tremendous effort involved in withstanding the Ottoman pressure 
almost single-handed. The disparity, however, between the re- 
specdve forces of the two combatants was $0 great that the main¬ 
tenance of the effort eventually proved to be beyond Hungary's 
strength; and the ultimate break-down of Hungary and forma¬ 
tion of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy—in order to carry on 
Hungary’s work with greater resources—sverc both portended in 
a number of preliminary and abortive attempts at political union 
between Hungary and several of her Western neighbours while the 
hundred years’ war between Hungary and the vsmanlis was in 
pr<^ress. For instance, the Hungarian crown was fitfully united 
with the Bohemian during the years 1436-^ and 1453-7 ^ 49 ^ 

1526; both crowns were united with part of the Austrian patrimony 
of the Hapsburgs In 1438-9 and again in 1453-7; Hungary 
alone was united with Austria from 1485 to 1490. Moreover, the 
crowns of Hungary and Poland were temporarily united for a 
second time from 1440 to 1444—this time in the person of a Polish 
and not a Hungarian sovereign, andwith the object,not of bringing 
Hungarian reinforcements to Poland in her struggle with the Teu¬ 
tonic Order (the purpose of the previous Hungarian-Polish union 
in AJ). 137^82),* but of bringing Polish reinforcements to Hun¬ 
gary b her struggle with the 'Osroanlia. These loose and ephemeral 
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union* were not enough to give Hungary the strong permanent 
reinforcement which she needed. They perhaps postponed but did 
not ultimately avert the crushing blow which the 'Osmanli* finally 
dealt Hungary at Mohaez; and it was only a disaster of this magni¬ 
tude that could produce a sufficient psycholo^cal effect to bring 
the remnant of Hungary together wiffi Bohemia and Austria into 
a close and enduring union under the Hapsburg Dynasty. This 
result was immediate. The triple union was accomplished before 
the end of the calendar year (aJ 3. 1526) in which ihe Battle of 
Mohaez had been fought; and it endured for nearly four hundred 
years—only to dissolve in the same calendar year(AJ^. 1918) that 
saw the final break-up of the Ottoman Power which had delivered 
the dynamic blow at Mohaez four centuries back. 

Indeed, from the moment oftheDanubian Hapsburg Monarchy’s 
foundation, its fortunes followed those of the hostile Power, whose 
pressure had called it into existence, in each successive phase, llie 
heroic age of the Danubian Monarchy coincided chronologically 
with the period during which the Ottoman pressure was felt by the 
Western World most severely. This heroic age may be taken as 
beginning with the first abortive Ottoman siege of Vienna in A.D. 
1529 and as ending with the second in aj 7. 1682-3. In these two 
supreme ordeals, the Austrian capital played the same role—psycho¬ 
logical as well as strategic—in the desperate resistance of the 
Western World to the Ottoman assault that Verdun played In the 
French resistance to the German assault in the War of 1914-18.* 
The two sieges were both turning-points in Ottoman military his¬ 
tory. The failure of the first brought to a standstill the dde of 
Ottoman conquest which had been flooding up the Danube Valley 
fora century past. The failure of the second siege was followed by 
an ebb which continued thereafter—In a secular movement that 

f iersisted through all pauses and fiuctuarion^untU the European 
rontiers of Turkey, which stood at the outskirts of Vienna from 
1529 to 2683, have ftUen back in our time to the outskirts of 
Adrianople. ITic Ottoman Empire’s loss, however, has not been 
the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy’s gain; for the heroic of the 
Danubian Monarchy did not survive the beginning of the Ottoman 
decline. The collapse of the Ottoman Power, which threw open 
a field in South-Eastern Europe for other forces to occupy, rimul- 
taneously released the Danubian Monarchy from the pressure 
which had been stimulating it into heroic activity hitherto; and 
the withdrawal of the former stimulus Inhibited the Danubian 
Monarchy from taking advantage of the new opportunity. So far 

I For (he pAft pUy«d by in mikcaf the fortune* of diaei, •«« fortber II. D («), 
Aoft«i, pp. 400-J, tel^. 
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£rom entering into tbe heritage of the Ottoman Empire in South- 
Eastern Europe, the Danubian Monarchy now followed into decline 
the Power that had originally called it into existence, and event¬ 
ually shared the Ottoman Empire^s fate. 

In the counter-offensive which drove the 'OsmanJts back from 
the walls of Vienna in 1683, the Hapsburgs found themselves at tbe 
head of an antl-Ortoman coalition which included Venicei Poland, 
and Rus^a; yet they never avenged the sieges of Vienna by laying 
siege to Constantinople. The peace-treaty of Carlowitz in 1699 
restored to the Hungarian Crown the greater part of the Hungarian 
territoiy which had been lost to the 'Oamanlis In 1526; the peace- 
treaty of Passarowitz in 1718 actually carried the frontier con¬ 
siderably beyond the line along which it had stood on the eve of the 
campaign of Mohacz, two centuries earlier. The pcace-tieaty of 
Belgrade in 2739, however, revised the frontier of 1718 in the 
'Osmanlis’ favour and to the Hapsburgs* disadvantage. The for¬ 
tress of Belgrade itself, which Hungary had always held against tbe 
'Osmanlis during the fifteenth century and which Prince Eugene 
had wrested from Ottoman hands in 2717, was retroceded in 1739 
by the Hapsburg Monarchy to the Ottoman Empire; and though 
Austrian aimies momentarily re-occupied Belgrade in the Austro- 
Turkish War of 1788-91 and again in the General War of 1914-18, 
Belgrade had another destiny. It finally passed out of O^oman 
hands in 1866 to become the capital of the Serbian ‘successor- 
state* of the Ottoman Empire; and it was recovered by the Serbs 
from the Austrians In 1918 in order to become the capital of Jugo¬ 
slavia, which is a ‘successor-state’ of the Hapsburg Power as 
as of the Ottoman. As for the south-eastern frontier of the Danubian 
Monarchy, it remained virtually stationary, at the line fixed in 
1739, for the remainder of the Monarchy’s existence. During the 
hundred and eighty years which elapsed between the conclusion 
of the Peace of Belgrade and the moment when the Hapaburg 
Monarchy signed its own death-warrant in the Armistice of 1918, 
tbe Monarchy made only two farther acquisitions of Ottoman 
or ex-Ottoman territory, and these were of trivial dimensions.* 
Between 1683 and 1739, however, the Hapsburg frontier in this 
quarter had been advanced sufficiently far to relegate Vienna from 
the Mtuation of a froccier-fottreaa to that of an imperial capital in 
the interior; and this change made itself felt in the city's fortunes 
and character. The glory which Vienna had gained by keeping the 
Turks at bay in 1329 and 2682-3 tarnished by the humiliation 

I The Grvt of (he two ww the ecquiiidon of the SiikovinA (77^-7; the eecond wte 
the ecquieition of Bo*fd*»Heneaoria», which was ocettpied by Austria.HuD^en' ^ 
iSfSapdenMsed in 1908. 
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of French occupations in 1805 and 1809; and the ^^ennese, vbo 
had first made theii name as the herttc defenders of Western 
Christendom, eventually became a by-word for an attractive but 
decidedly unheroic combination of feckkssneaa with amiability and 
aoRness with elegance.* 

If we look more closely, we shall see that the fate of Austria- 
Hungary was analogous to that of Poland-Uthuania. Just as the 
Polish counter-offenrive against Russia at the end of the first decade 
of the seventeenth century predpiuted the ^Westemizataon’ of 
Russian Orthodox Christendom and thereby rendered Poland’s 
previous raison d'itre, as an anti-Russian march of the Western 
Society, superfluous, so the Austrian counter-offen^ve against the 
'Osmsnlis in the last two decades of the seventeenth cencuty 
precipitated the ‘Westecnisation’ of the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom in the Balkan Peninsula and thereby deprived the 
Danubian Hapsbu^ Monarchy of its raison £itre likewise. 

The parallel extends to details. For example, when the * Westenu- 
zatbn' of Russia was taken in band by Peter the Great, the Russian 
imperial revolutionary did not obtain his Western inspiration 
through the medium of his backward and hostile Western neigh¬ 
bour Poland. He addressed himself, by preference, to Germany 
and Holland and England: countries whv^ were then leading the 
van in the progress of the Western Civilization and which were not 
alienated from Russia by any unneigbbourly tradition of hostility. 
Similarly, in the main body of Chthodox Christendom, when 
the process of ‘WestemizatioD’ waa initiated—in a less deliberate 
and systematic way than Peter’s—by the 'Osmanlis and their sub¬ 
jects under the stimulus of the Austrian counter-offensive, the, 
'Westemlzers* did not address themselves to the Hapsburgs. The 
‘Osmanlis turned to France, who was their natural Western ally 
inasmuch as she was the House of Austria’s principal Western 
rival.* As for the Orthodox Christian peoples of the Ottoman 
Empire, they welcomed the Austrians at first as Christian liberators, 
only to find that the status of barely tolerated 'heretics' under a 

' loU)«laatraa, (Sj«»ltxiD|eSectof DibrmswUueeapiiontroniUtcprauuA^ 
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Roman Catholic regime was less to their Hkiog than that of 
explicitly licensed 'unbelievers’ under the Islamic dispensation. 
Tantalised, and at the same time disillusioned, by their brief spells 
of Austrian and Venetian rule in the early years of the eighteenth 
century, the Serbs and Greeks turned eagerly towards their Russian 
co>reljgi onists when these demonstrated theadvantages of* Westemi- 
Mtion’ by thdr decisive victory over the 'Osmanlis in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1768-74.* Yet the Orthodox Christians of the 
Balkan Peninsula were not long content to derive their Western 
inspiration through this circuitous and stagnant Russian channel. 
They soon learnt to draw the living waters from the founisin-head. 
They eagerly imbibed the ideas of the American and the French 
Revolution; and they profited by a personal intercourse with the 
leading nations of the West when Napoleon burst Into the Levant, 
with his British adversaries In his wake, in the course of the General 
War of 1792-1815. Before the close of the Napoleonic Wars, the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom was in ferment with the 
leaven of Romantic Nationalism which was the Western spirit of 
the age and this was the beginnlog of the end of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy. 

It was m vain that the Monarchy, under the stimulus of Napo¬ 
leon's repeated blows, played a decisive part in the overthrow 
of Napoleon by its military intervention in 18132 and thereafter 
dominated the Congress of Vienna. While, to outward appearance, 
Mectemich had skilfully taken advantage the 'restorauon' of the 
pre-revolutionary regime in Western Europe in order to secure for 
the Danubian Monarchy a European hegemony which it had never 
quite succeeded in exercising at any previous stage of its histo^, 
the underlying reality was aomediing altogether different. In 
reality, the Danubian Monarchy, in the ‘post-war’ period which 
began in 1815, found itself encirded, for the first time in its history, 
by 4 single ubiquitous adversary in front and rear—in Western 
Europe on the one side and in South-Eastern Europe on the other^ 
- and this adversary was the Z^igast of that very Western Society 

I 9 ** VKry—fAtf tutf, 
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in which the Monarchy itself ine:ttricably lived and moved and 
had its being. 

Thus the situation of the Monarchy had really changed, in the 
course of a century, moat profoundly to the Monarchy’s disadvan¬ 
tage. A hundred years earlier, on the morrow of the Western 
General War of 1672-1713, the Danubian Monarchy had stili been 
secure in front and rear alike. On its front, w- 4 -vu the Orthodox 
Christian World, it was then already more than holding its own 
against the slackening pressure of the 'Osmanlis, while in its rear, 
vis-d~vu its fellow-mcmbeis in the Western Society to which the 
Monarchy itself belonged, it was sbl! performing the service and 
fulhll^ the function which was its raisem d'firs, in its original 
capacity as the carapace which the Western body social had evolved 
from its own living substance in order to protect ir against Ottoman 
sabre-strokes. On the other hand, in 1825, though the Danubian 
Monarchy had once again emerged from a geoerd war even more 
triumphantly, to outward appearance, th«i in 1714, its raison 
d’itre, and therewith its security, existed no longer. The sabre 
against whose strokes the West had sought protection under the 
Austrian carapace had ^len, by this time, out of the ’Osmanli’s 
decrepit hands; and the osseous growth of the Danubian Monarchy, 
which could not be re-absorbed into the living tissues of the Western 
body social now that its function had become obsolete, was simply 
cramping the internal growth of the sodecy whose life it had once 
preserved against a deadly arrack from an external enemy. Since 
the founduion of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy in a.o. 2526, 
the cumulative e^ect of the Dutch, English, Americao, and French 
revolutions had called into existence in the Western World a new 
political order—a comity of nations—in which a dynastic state like 
the Hapsburg Monarchy was an anachronism and an anomaly. In 
attempting to restore the pre-revolutionary rigime in Europe on the 
basis of the principle of Dynastic Legitimacy and in defiance of 
the principle of Nationality, Metterni^ provocatively transformed 
the Monarchy from ‘King Log* into ‘King Stork’, from a passive 
incubus upon the life of the Western Society into an aedve internal 
enemy of Western progress—an enemy more harmful, in its own 
fashion, than the now decrepit external Ottoman enemy which the 
Hapsburg Monarchy had formerly kept at bay. 

The Monarchy spent the last century of its existence in attempts 
—all doomed to failure before they were made—at hindering the 
inevitable revision of the political map of Europe on national lines; 
and in this futile endeavour there are two points of Interest for 
our present purpose. The drst point is that, from 2815 onwards, 
the new M'estem leaven of Nationalism was fermenting just as 
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vigoroualy among the Orthodox Chr^tian peoples withk and 
beyond Che south-eastern frontiers of the Danubian Monarchy as it 
was among the Western peoples within and beyond the frontiers of 
the Monwdiy on the western side. The second point is that when 
the Monarchy reconciled Itself at last, ubder the discipline of hard 
experience, to the necessity of making some concessions to the spirit 
of the age, it duly succeeded in arriving at an accommodation with 
the nadonaJ aspirations of the Western peoples. By renouncing 
the hegemony over Germany and the possession of territory in 
Italy in 1866, the fiapsburg Monarchy rendered possible its own 
coexistence with the new German Empire and with the new Italian 
Kingdom; and by accepting the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich of 
1867 and its Austrian corollary in Galicia, the Hapsburg Dynasty 
succeeded in identifying its own interests with the national interests 
of the Polish and the Magyar as well as the German element in its 
dominions. The problem which the Hapsburg Monarchy never 
succeeded in solving was the problem of Nadonalism in the 
Balkans; and it was its inability to arrive at an accommodation In 
this quarter that eventually brought the Monarchy to destruction. 
The Western weapons of Nationalism, which had not dealt the 
Hapsburg Monarchy any mortal blow when they were wielded by 
the Italian and German and Magyar hands that had forged them, 
proved deadly in the alien hands of the Serbs. The discarded 
Danubian carapace of the Western body social, which had with¬ 
stood so mar^y blows from the Ottoman sabre, was eventually 
pierced and ahactered by Serbian bayonets. 

Since 1918, the south-eastern frontier of the Danubian Haps¬ 
burg Monarchy—a frontier which for a hundred and eighty years 
was one of the abiding landmarks In the political landscape of 
Europe—has been ef^ced by the establishment of two new national 
ataces—Jugoslavia arid Greater Rumania—which are symbolic of 
the triumj^ of the new order. Each of these new states is a ‘suc¬ 
cessor-state' both of the Hapsburg Monarchy and of the 

ci-dev<mt Ottoman Empire; and of them unites within its 
newly drawn frontiers not only territories acquired from two 
diEereot dynastic states, but also—under the sign of the Western 
principle of nationally—populationa that have been nurtured, 
hitherto, by two diEerent civilizations. This audacious experiment 
in political chemistry may succeed or ; these synthetically pro¬ 
duced nations may become organic unions or may disintegrate into 
their constituetit elements; but the mere fact chat the experiment is 
being made is conclusive e\ddence that the Hapsburg Monarchy 
and the Ottoman Empire are both defunct and tlUt they have been 
destroyed simultaneously by an identic hostile force. 
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It is curious in the present *post-war* age. as oiie*s train crosses 
the railway-bri(^ over the Save, between Semlin and Belgrade, to 
reread the openingj>a5sage of Kinglake’s Eothen. When, less than 
a century ago, the ^iglish traveller was ferried across the frontier- 
river from the Hapsburg to the Ottoman bank, he felt as though be 
were passing out of one world into another; and the Austrian hussar 
who escorted him to the ferry-boat took leave of him as solemnly 
as though he were Hermes Psycbopompus conunitting a soul to 
Charon’s barque on the River of Hades. To the uninitiated English 
observer and to the unsophisticated Austrian soldier alike, the gulf 
there fixed between ‘West’ and ‘East’ seemed as great in the post- 
Napoleonic age as it had ever been; but this was not the view of the 
anxious-minded Rhenish statesman who at that momeoc, from hla 
cabinet in Vienna, was pulling the strings of European diplomacy 
like a human spider spinning a political w^. Mettemich knew well 
enough, by that cime> that the ancient gulf had been bridged and 
the ancient barriers thrown down; he knew that the spiritual leaven 
of Nationalism had already been carried from the ‘West’ into the 
’East’ across the obsolete dividing line; and be knew that the 
politial miasma which was arising from the fermentation of this 
Western leaven in Orthodox Christian souls was more diiEculc to 
exclude from the sacrosanct dominions of his Imperial Master than 
the Plague itself. 

AJre^y, Mettemich had taken alarm aC the outbreak of the 
Greek insurrection against Ottoman rule in iSai. Clear-sighted as 
he was according to his own lights, he had divined at once that this 
repudiation of ^ Ottoman I^isl^’s authority by a handful of 
his Orthodox Christian subjects in the remote Morea was a menace 
to the authority of the Austrian Kaiser because the Greeks were 
claiming Western sympathy and assistance for their cause in the 
ftflfng of the Western principle of Nationality. Mettemich repre¬ 
sented to the Holy Alii^ce insistently, tiiough without success, that 
if thnr own principle of L^timacy was to be maintabed mtact, 
the Greek insurgents must be boycoced as outlaws and Sultan 
Mahmud be supported, in maintaining his dynastic rights, as one 
of the Lord’s A^inted. From the Legitimist standpobt, Metter- 
nich’s attitude on this occasion was entirely justified by ^ event. 
For the triumphant success of the Greek Insurgents—a success 
vriiich they owed to the friendly mtervention cd France, Great 
Britain,and Russia as much as to Aeir own eMrtiona—was an evwt 
of far more than local importance. The erection of a sovereign 
independent national Gre^ State m iSa^t made it inevitable 
that every people in South-Eastern Europe should insist upon 
at tainin g jts own national independence and national unity sooner 
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or Uter; and thua tb« Greek Insurrectioa of 1821 incidentally 
preordained the erection of Jugoslavia and Greater Rumania In 
1918-20, Truly, Mettemich’s senses had not deceived him when 
he heard the death-knell of the Banubian Hapsburg Monarchy in 
those reverberations from the clash of inns in the Morea which 
fell upon his ears in Vleona. 

It is curious, too, in this present ‘post-war’ age, to compare the 
situation and the (thos of Austria with those of contemporary 
Turkey on the one hand and Bavaria on the other- 

Out of the destruction which overtook the Hapsburg and the 
Ottoman Empire simultaneously in the General War of 1914-18, 
there have emerged an Austrian and a Ihiritish Republic; and these 
two republics bear a superficial resemblance to one another inas¬ 
much as they both conform outwardly to the conventional type of 
modem parliamentary national state with which the Hapsburg and 
Ottoman empires remained fundamentally incompatible to the end 
of thdr histories. This formal resemblance, however, between the 
new Austria and the new Turkey is of little significance in the 
light of their profound present dlAerence in dthos. The Austrians 
are at once the hardest hit and the least recalcitrant of the five 
peoples that have emerged from the War of 1914-18 on the losing 
side. They have accepted the new order passively, with supreme 
resignation as well as with supreme regret. By contrast, the Turks 
are the only people among the five who have taken up arms again, 
after the Armistice, against the victorious Powers and have succesa- 
fuUy insisted upon negotiatu^ their own peace-treaty freely and on 
a ^ting of equality with their late opponents, instead of having 
the victors’ peace-terms imposed upon them. More than that, the 
Turks have seired upon the catastrophe of the Ottoman Empire as 
an opportunity for renewing their youth and changing their destiny. 
So & accepting the new order passively, they have welcom^ 
it ^th open arms, and have plunged into the paA of Westemiaa- 
tion, at the heels of their former subjects the Greeks and Serbs and 
Romans and Bulgars, with the zeal of eleventh-hour converts who 
arc taking the Kingdom of Heaven by storm. 

How are we to explain these strangely diverse psychological 
phenomena? Examination shows that ^thos in Turkish souls 
is something quite new. For more than five centuries—from the 
close of their dynamic age at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
of the Christian Bra down to A.D. 1919—the Turits, in all the 
vicissitudes of their history, invariably displayed the psychological 
reactions of Conservatism. In the days of their prosperity, they 
waxed fat and kicked, like Jeshurun and in the days of their ad- 

< DeuKronoeny iBtt. 1$. 
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ver$ity they either stood stock still or behaved like sulleo, thick* 
skiimed mules who will Dot move until they are belaboured, and 
then not more than one step at a time. 

The former ruling minority of Turkish landlords, who found 
themselves left stranded among alien minorities and under alien 
rule by the ebb of the Ottoman tide in Europe between 1683 and 
1913, used to accept their sodden and extreme reversal of fortune 
as passively as the Austrians have accepted theirs since 1918. They 
would either abandon their ancestral lands and migrate en maste to 
squat and Hit and squat again wthin the ever contracting Ottoman 
hnntiers; or if they were too phlegmatic to make even this negative 
response to the new human challen|;e confronting them, and were 
restrained from migrating by sheer inertia, then they would resign 
themselves to sinking from the top to the bottom of the social ladder 
in their old homes under the new conditions, Aa for their fellows 
who continued to rule the Ottoman Empire, they could only be 
induced to * Westernize* their institutions under force mqturty and 
then always piecemeal and to the minimum degree that seemed 
necessary at the moment in order to keep the Empire juat alive. 
This stricture fairly applies to all the Ottoman ‘Weatenuxers’ from 
Sultan Selim III and Sultan MahmQd 11 down to the Committee of 
Union and Progress inclusive, with one notable exception to prove 
the rule in the person of Midhat Pasha, ^ How. then, are we to 
explain the revolutionaiy change in the Turkish state of mind, froto 
an ultra-Austrian passivity to an ultra-Jscobln activity, which has 
come to pass since 1919^ And how, for that matter, are we to 
explain the converse change in the Austrian state of mind from the 
heroism of the defence of Vienna in 1682-3 ^ 'defeatism’ of the 
present day ? 

The explanation of both changes is to be found in the normal 
operation of Chalkoge-and-Response. The Viennese are showing, 
now, the cumulative psychological effects of having lived for more 
than two centuries as an * imperia! people* in the interior of tiie Haps* 
burg Dominions instead of sustaining their historic role as wardexu 
of the marches of Western Christendom against the 'Osmanlis. In 
their unstimulating latter-day environment, they learnt to feed out 
of the Dynasty*a hand; and when the Imperial Government's ulti* 
matum to Serbia had precipitated the General War of 1914-18, they 
obeyed the mobilization order, like sheep who follow their ahepherd 
to the slaughter-house, with a blind feii in their Emperor Francis 
Joseph's assurance that, in doing what be had done, he had foreseen, 
and made provision for, all the eventualities that might befall his 

* TItc pr»ctu of 'WcftnniucMe' in lh« Ortonan EnplK u ewuned in frMter d«ail 
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trudt; and wfill-beloved subjects. Oa the other hand, the Turks 
have responded, at this eleventh hour, to the challenge from the 
West^t challenge first presented bjr the triumphant defenders of 
Vienna in 1&3—because, in 1919, they were simply unable to 

evade the issue any longer. 

On the morrow of the Aimiatice of ipifi, the Turks found them¬ 
selves standing with their backs to the wail, in a situation in which 
they must either conquer or die. In this supreme hour, they were 
beinyed by the Ottoman Dynasty—a dynasty which had preated 
nor only the Ottoman Empire but the *Osmanli Turks thei^lves, 
who were stamped, in the very name which they bore, with their 
creator’s own image and superscription.* The "Dirks were forced 
by betrayal to rely upon themselves-’-and this in a struggle for 
their existence. For in 1919-22 the Turks were no longCT fighting 
in order to preserve an Ottoman province for their I^dishah or a 
fragment ofDar-al-Islam for their Caliph- They were «• 

preserv e their own homelands. The battle-field of In Onu, on 
which the decisive action in the Graeco-Turkish War of 1919-22 
was fought, lies in that original patrimony on the north-western 
edge of the Anatolian Plateau which had been assigned to the 
fathers of the 'Osmanlis by the last of the Saljuqs more than six 
centuries back.* On the day of this decisive battle, the tide of 
Ottoman history, whose mi^ty fiood had once spread from the 
neigUMurhood of In On(i to the neighbourhood of Vienna, at 
length completed its mighty ebb by returning to Its source. In 
this situation, the Ottoman Turki^ people was faced with the 
momentous choice between two, and only two, alternatives: anni¬ 
hilation or metamorphosis. It will be seen that the final urgen^ of 
the challenge to which the Turks have responded has been f^y 
sufHuent to account for the potency of their deventh-hour response. 
It will also be seen that the reversd in the direction of the pressure 
between the Western World and the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom—a reversal which first manifested itself under the 
^11 ^ of Vienna in a.D. 1683—has been followed in due course 
by a corresponding transfer of stimulus, which has manifested 
itself, in turn, In the situation and in the ^oe of the two 
communities by whom the brunt of the pressure has been given 
and taken. 

So much for the comparison between Austria and THjritey. As 
for the other comparison of Austria with Bavaria, the interest of 
this lies in the fact that Bavaria and Austria were originally of one 
substance. By origin, Austria Is simply Bavaria’s ’eastern march— 

‘ 7 «r the cmlion of ih« ’Oiminli*, »«« Sicther Part (H. A, *« 1 . fai. pp> ai- 44 . briow. 
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or, rath«r, a cluster of Bararian marclwa: Upper Austria, Lower 
Austria, and Stelermark or Scyria—which was first evolved by the 
Bavarian body politic in order to protect its eastern flank against 
assaults from the Avars and Slovenes, and which afterwards be* 
came difterendated and consolidated, by a seriea of historical 
accidents, into a separate political entity. When we formulate die 
history of Austria in these genedc terms, we find ourselves enabled 
to measure once again, from a new aogle, the extent of the change 
which has been produced in the Austrian ^os by the successive 
imposition and removal of external pressures. 

During the last ten or twelve centuries, the country which began 
life as the eastern march of Bavaria has passed through a long seriea 
of experi e nces in which the Bavarian interior has bad no share. 
Austria has been first stunulated by recurring waves of attack from 
Avars and Magyars and 'Osmanlis and then debilitated by the 
paternal despodam of the Hapsburgs; sbe baa performed in turn 
the strangely different functions of carapace to a society in jeopardy 
and metropolitan province to a Great Power; and each phase in this 
varied and distli^ished history has left some merit upon her, until 
the sum total has effaced her original Bavarian identity and has 
transformed her character, as well as her name, into something that 
is now entirely her own. During all this time, while the trans¬ 
figured eastern march of Bavaria has been playing her great part in 
the life of our Western Society and in the life of the World, the 
Bavarian interior has remained one of those small countries which 
are 'happy In having no historyis signified in the fscC that it 
has retained the original Bavarian name which Austria has dis> 
carded. During the ten or twelve centuries that have elapsed since 
Bavaria and Ausffia first parted company and began to go their 
different ways, the Bavarian £tbos has remained parodiUl and 
exuberant and sanguine, whereas the Austrian £thos has become 
oecumenical and fastidious and sceptical. The contrast berween 
the temperaments respectively prevalent In these two South Ger¬ 
man Catholic countries to*day cannot fail to strike the traveller who 
passes ftom one into the other at almost any point on their long 
common frontier; and it is not a contrast that can possibly be 
explained by any difference of racial endowment. There is no 
reason to suppose that, in the population of the origu^ Bavaria, 
there was any difference of race between the Bavarians of the 
eastern marches and the Bavarians of the interior, nor ie there any 
record of substantial changes in the racial composition of either 
population since their subsequent segregation into separate com¬ 
munities. The only tenable explanation—and it is a wholly adequate 
explanation^f the difference between the Bavarian and the 
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Aiwtrian ftthos at the present day is Co be found ift the operation of 
the p^chological force of ChaJlcoge-and-Rcsponsc. 

In the Western WorU over against the Far Western ChristenJom 

Ha^ng now surveyed such illustrations, of Cballenge-and-Rc- 
aponse as are offered by the various historic responses to external 
pressures upon the continental European frontiers of Western 
cirbtendom, let us glance at three other frontiers of the same 
society: its land-frontier w-4h« the now extinct Far WestOT 
Christendom* in tiie alter orbis of Britain; its maritime frontier, 
ns-d-vu the abortive Scandinavian Civilisation,* along the sea¬ 
boards of England and France upon the North Sea andtbc Channd; 
and its land-Irontier wi-d-w the Syriac Civilization in the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

What has been the genesis of the present British 'United King¬ 
dom' ? It is a union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland 
in Great Britain, together with the English and Scottish conquests 
and plantations in Ireland and these two kingdoms, which cover 
the whole area of Great Britain between them, are the products 
of a struggle for existence between half a dozen ‘success<a--states’ 
of the Roman Empire which were established, durii^ the post- 
Hellenic VSlkerwanderung, by Anglian and Jutish barbarians who 
migrated across the North Sea from the western coast of the 
continent to the eastern and southern coasts of the Roman island.* 
An inquiry into the genesis of the United Kingdom thus resolves 
itself into the prior question: How is it that the struggle for 
existence between the primitive and ephemeral barbarian princi- 
palitiea of the so-called 'Heptarchy’ in Great Britain has resulted 
in the emergence of these two progressive and enduring states- 
members of our Western Society > If we now glance at the historical 
process by which the two kingdoms of England and Scotland have 
eventually replaced 'the Heptarchy' on the political map, we shall 
find that the determining factor at every stage has been a response 
to some challenge which has been presented by the incidence of an 
external pressure. 

The genesis of the Kingdom of Scotland can be traced back to 
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a challenge which was presented, some nine or ten centuries ago, 
to the outlying Anglian kingdom of Northumbria by the Piets and 
Scots, who were the representatives of the abortive Far Western 
Christian Civilization in an adjoining section of‘the Celtic Fringe’. 
The present capital of Scotland, Edinburgh, was founded by the 
Northumbrian prince whose name it bears^ as the frontier-fortress 
of Northumbria over against the Piets; the political and cultural 
nucleus of medieval and modem Scotland has been the disCiict 
called Lothian; and Lothian was originally the march of Northum* 
bria against both the Plots beyond the Fir^ of Forth and the Britons 
in Strathclyde. The challenge was presented when the Piets and 
Scots ccr^uered Edlnbu^h in A.D. 954 and thereafter compelled 
the principality of Northumbria to cede the whole of Lothian to 
them round about the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
This cession raised the following Issue: Was this lost march of 
Northumbria, which had likewise been a march of Western 
Christendom, to reuin its Western Christian culture in spite of the 
local change of political regime, or was it to succumb to the alien 
Far Western Christian culture of its Celtic conquerors? So far 
from succumbing, Lothian responded to the challenge by 'taking 
its conquerors captive’. 

The culture of the conquered tcrritoiy exercised such an attrac¬ 
tion upon the Scottish kings that they made it the seat of their 
kingdom and came to feel and to behave as though Lothian were 
their ancestral homeland and as though their native Highlands were 
an outlying and alien part of chdr dominions. In consequence, by 
an historical paradox, the eastern seaboard of Scotland, from the 
northern shore of the Firth of Forth to the southern shore of the 
Moray Firth, was colonized, and ’the H^hland Line’ was pushed 
back steadily farther towards the north-west, by settlers of Anglian 
origin from Lothian under the auspices of rulers of Celtic origin 
and at the expense of a Celtic population who were the Scottish 
kings' original kinsmen and who had once conquered the Low- 
landers under the leadership of these very kings’ forefathers. By 
a consequential and net less paradoxical transference of nomen¬ 
clature, ’the Scottish language' came to mean the Teutonic dialect 
spoken in Lothian, the ci-devani march of the Anglian principality 
of Northumbria, instead of meaning the Gaelic dialect apokeri by 
the original Scots who had first brought the Scottish name into 
Britain in a migration from the north-west comer of Ireland to 
Argyll during the post-Hellenic Volkerwandcrung. 

Thus the ultimate result of the conquest of I./Othian by the Scots 
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and Piets was not to set back the oorth>westem boundary of 
Western Christendom from tiic Forth to the Tweed but to push the 
boundary forward until it embraced the whole north-western 
corner of the mainland of Britain. The new Kingdom of Scotlandt 
which was brought into existence by the union of Lothian with the 
domain of the Scots and Piets in the Highlands, cook the impress 
of the Western Christian culture which Lothian contributed to the 
common stock of the new Scortiah body politic. Scotland became 
a member of the Western instead of the Far Western Chri^an 
Society; so that the conquest of Lothian by the Scots md Piets, 
which had first had all the appearance of being a redistribution of 
territory between Western and Far Western Christendom to the 
advantage of the lacier at the former’s expense, was actually turned 
to the advantage of Western Christendom by the triumphant 
response whi^ Lothian made to the challenge thus presented to 
her. In virtue of this response, her transfer from Anglian to 
Scottish rule ultimately caused Western Christendom to increaw 
and Far Western Christendom to decrease on this sector of their 
frontier in the British Isles. ^ 

Thus a conquered fragment of one of the principalities of the 
English ‘Heptarchy’ actually became the nucleus of one of the 
two commonwealths which have now come to divide between them 
the whole of Britain and to constitute by their union the pre^t 
United Kingdom. This was an extraordinary feat; and it is 
pertinent to observe, once again, that the fragment of Northumbria 
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which performed this feet wes the march between Forth end Tweed 
and not the Interior between Tweed or Tyne or Teea and Humber. 

If some enlightened traveller from Constantinople or Cordova 
had visited Northumbria in the tenth or eleventh century of the 
Christian Era, on the eve of the cession of Lothian to (he Scots and 
Picts» he would assuredly have pronounced that Lodiian had no 
future, and that, If any Northumbrian town was to become the 
capital of a great count^, the town marked out for this destiny was 
not Edinburgh but York. Here was a city situated at the mid' 
point of the largest and richest arable plain that was to be found 
in the whole northern half of the island of Britain; a ci^ which had 
once been a point d'apptd qf the Roman Empire and bad now 
become a point d'appui of the Rootan Church. Already, for a 
moment at the turn of the nlrtth and tenth centuries, York had 
bade fair to become the capital of a g;reai kingdom'-not indeed, 
as a state-member of Western Christendom, but as an important 
structural element In the riring edifice of the Scandinavian World 
which was then threatening to drive Western Christendom to the 
wall and to usurp its place.' Yet this Scandinavian Kingdom of 
York rose and fell as swiftly as some soUd'seeming mountain of 
thick-piled clotxd which dissolves into wisps before the eyes of the 
astonished gaaer, By the year A.D. 920, the Danish Kingdom of 
York, as well as the survmng remnant of English Northumbria 
north of Tees, had submitted to the 8uze^aiJ:^y of the English King 
of Wessex; and, through all the subsequent vicissitudes of Danish 
and Norman conquest, Yorkshire came to be welded more and 
more closely into the fabric of the new Kingdom of England. 
Nothing but the abnormal size of Yorkshire among the counties of 
England and Scotland to-day remains to recall the fact that York 
once aspired to be the capit^ not of a county but of a kingdom. 
This aspiration came to naught in the collapse of the awrave 
Scandinavian Civilization which had momentarily translated it into 
a reality. In A.P. 920, when King Ragnvald of York acknowledged 
the suzerainty of King Edward of Wessex, York lost her pros¬ 
pect of becoming the capital of a kingdom thirty-five years before 
Edinbui^h was assured of this prospect through being conquer^ 
fi^m her Northumbrian founders by the Piets and Scots in 

T^ Northumbrian city which came nearest to emulating Edin¬ 
burgh’s political enunence was not York but Durham; and Dur¬ 
ham became eminent by inhericli^ from Lothian the role of 
northern march against the Scots after the incorporation of Lothian 
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iCself into Scotland. As the county palatine of the medieval Kingdom 
of England vis-d-vis the medieval Kingdom of Scotland, Durham 
acquired something of the status of an independent state and her 
prlncc'bishop some of the attributes of a sovereign. 

In tfu Western World over agoMst Scandinewia 

In the foregoing analysis of the difTerentiation between the 
respective fortunes of several parts of the early English principality 
of Northumbria, we have just had occasion to notice certain inci¬ 
dents in the Scandinavian impact upon Western Christendom. 
This Scandinavian impact was the ether external pressure, over 
and above the pressure from the Far Western Ch^dans of ‘the 
Celtic fringe*, which went to the making of the Kingdom of Scot¬ 
land; and it also went to the making of the Kingdoms of England 
and France likewise. 

In the making of Scotland, the union between Lothian and the 
domain of the Picta and Scots was not the first stage. By the time 
when the Piets and Scots conquered Lothian, they were already 
united with one another; but this union was not of old stand¬ 
ing. Before the Vdlkeiwanderung that followed the break-up of 
the Roman Empire, the Piets had had the northern extremity of 
Britain to themselves, During the Volkerwanderung the Scots had 
migrated across the sea from Ireland and had settled in Argyll 
as hostile incrudeit on Pictish ground.' The hostility between 
the two peoples had only given place to a friendly political union 
between them in A.n. 843. What was the cause of this remarkable 
change In their relations ^ The date speaks for itself. The Picto- 
Scottish union was effected one year after the Hrst Viking raid on 
London and two years before the first Viking raid on Paris ; and 
while some of the Scandinavian sea-raiders were sailing down the 
North Sea into the English Channel, others bad been finding their 
way round the north-west coasts of Britain Into Ireland. Thus the 
date of the Ficto-Scottish union seems to tell its own tale; and we 
may hazard the conjecture that the two peoples who before the 
advent of the Vikings had been contending with one another for 
possession of the northern extremity of Britain, now brought thcin- 
aelves to compose their feud and unite their forces in response to 
the challenge of this formidable new pressure which had suddenly 
descended upon both alike ^om Scandinavia. 

If this conjecture is right, the genesis of the Kingdom of Scot¬ 
land may be expressed in terns of the responses to two successive 
challenges: first, a Plcto-Ecottish response to a Scandinavian 
challenge, and, second, a response on the part of the Northumbrian 
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frontiersmen In the march of Lothian to a challenge from the 
united Piets and Scots. 

In the genesis of the Kingdom of England we can discern the 
operation of responses to the same two challenges, but we find that 
challenges were delivered here in the inverse chronological 
order. In this case, the first pressure—corresponding chrono¬ 
logically to the impact of the Scandinavians upon the Piets and 
Scots—was the pressure of certain sections of *the Celtic Fringe' 
upon the English principalities of 'the Heptarchy'; the second 
pressure—correapondiog chronologically to the Picto-Scottish con¬ 
quest of Lothian—waa the impact of the Scandinavians upon the 
two English principalities which bad previously marked themselves 
out as £e two alternative candidates for the hegemony of Southern 
Britain by their respective responses to the challenge of Celtic 
pressure upon the western borders of the English settlements in the 
island. 

Just as, in North Britain, It was not Yorkshire in the interior of the 
principality of Northumbria but X^thian on the local border of 
'the Celtic Fringe' that became the nucleus of an enduring king¬ 
dom, so, in South Britain, this desrinj did not avail the princU 
paliCy of Kent, In the comer of the island which lay nearest to 
the focus of the Western Christian Civilization on the Continent, 
nor again the principality of Essex, just across the estuary of the 
Thames. Thanka to its geographical situation, Kent did indeed 
become the first pom/ d'(^ptd of the Roman Church in Britain, as 
York became the second. Yet the very geographical circumstances 
which told in favour of Canterbury and York becoming arch¬ 
bishops* sees at the same time militated against their becoming the' 
capit^ of kingdoms. On the political plane, Canterbury never 
rose to be anydiing more than the capital of the principality of 
Kent. Political power in South Britain accrued not to ICenc and 
Essex in the interior, at the point of junction between the insular 
outpost of Western Christendom and its continental main body, 
but to Mercia and Wessa, the two English principalities whi^ 
were ‘up against' the two southerly sectors of ‘the Celtic Fringe’ on 
the main island of the Bridsh An^pelago. 

Moreover, the relative strength of Mercia and Wessex, In the 
first phase of their histories, showed itself proportionate to the 
relative strength of the external pressure from ‘the Celtic Fringe' to 
which these two English principaUties were subject. The pressure 
exerted upon Mercia from W^es was stronger than that exerted 
upon Wessex from the Welsh communities south of the Bristol 
Channel. Though the resistance of these 'West Welsh* to the 
English invaders has left an undying echo in the legend of King 
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A^ur, chb resisC&nce nevertheless to have been overcome 
with comparative ease and rapidity. The Arthurian legend ends on 
a note of heroic disaster; and the front line of the ‘West Welsh* 
defences, which the legend locates in the neighbourhood of Glas¬ 
tonbury, was driven back by the founders of the English border 
principality of Wessex, advancing up the Valley of the River 
Thames, from the western watershed of the Thames to the distant 
line of the River Tamar which now constitutes the boundary 
between the counties of Devon and Cornwall. Confined, as they 
thus were, to a by no means impregnable patch of territory in the 
extreme south-western comer of the island, the 'West Welsh' 
ceased to be formidable to the English principality of Wesaex, 
whereto the Welsh of Wales, from their relatively extensive and 
defensible mountain fastnesses, continued to press upon the 
western frontier of the adjoining English principality of Mercia. 

The severity of this pressure is attested philologically by the 
name Mercia itself fThe March’par awWienw) and archacologi- 
cally by the vesdg« of the great earthwork called ‘Offe’a Dyke’ 
which once covered the Welsh frontier of Mercia from the estuary 
of the Severn to the estuary of the Dee; and the military and 
political energy generated in Mercia, in response to this ext e rnal 
pwurc, enabled ibis same Mercian King Offa, when he turned 
his arms from the frontier towards the interior, to come within an 
ace of establishing a Mercian hegemony over South Britain. At the 
time when Mercia was stimulated, by her reaction to the pressure 
from Wales, into indulging these great ambitions, Wesaex was 
prompted, by the less powerful stimulus from her 'West Welsh' 
frontier, to achieve, in the inferior, the less ambitious feat of 
absorbing Kent and Essex into her body politic. Thus, in the 
eighth centuiy of the Christian Era, it l^ed as though Mercia 
rather than Wessex were marked out, by the greater energy of her 
response to the pressure from 'the Celtic Fringe’, as the destined 
nucleus of a future Kingdom of England. In the ninth century, 
however, when the challenge from ‘the Celtic Fringe’ was cclip^ 
by the challenge from Scandinavia, these prospects were frisified. 
In face of this new challenge, Mercia forfeited her prospects of 
greatness by foiling to respond this time,' while Wessex, under the 
leadenhip and inspiration of Alfred, responded trium^antly and 
thereby became the nucleus of the historic Kingdom ofEngland as 
it exists at the present day. 

The Scandinavian pressure upon the Oceanic (as contrasted ^rith 
the Mediterranean) seaboards of Western Christendom evoked 
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responses which resulted not only in the coalescence of the King* 
dom of England out of the insular ‘Heptarchy*, but also in the 
articulation of the Kingdom of France out of the continental mass 
of Western Christendom which had once been embraced in 
Charlemagne’s Empire. 

We have already observed that, in the tenth century, ‘the Holy 
Roman Empire’ passed from the Carolingian Dynasty to the Otto- 
nids; and we have explained* thia transfer of power by the circum¬ 
stance that, as a result of Charlemagne’s con<^ue$t of Saxony, the 
stimulus of serving as the march of Western Christendom against 
the continental European barbarians had been inherited by con¬ 
quered Saxony from her conqueror Austrasia. We may now con¬ 
sider the notorious historical fact that, when the Ottooids succeeded 
the CaroHngians in the Imperial office, they did not enter into the 
whole of the Carolingian terntorial inheritance. Of the three por¬ 
tions into which the Carolingian dominions had been partitioned in 
A.D. 843,* only the eastern and the central portion were reunited, 
rather more than a century later, under the rule of Orto I {impera^ 
bat A.D. 962-73),’ In the western poitjon; the CarolingiaAS were 
succeeded, not by the Ottonids but by the Capetians (in A.n. 9^) ;* 
and this change of dynasty was the outward visible sign of an in¬ 
ward psyd:iological change which was the genesis of 'France’ in the 
present meaning of the name. The West Frankish crown became 
the French crown when it was transferred from the head of the last 
Carolingian at Lson to Hugh Capet's head at Rheima. Out of the 
old undii^entiated substance of the Carolingian Empire there had 
emerged, in the west, a new kingdom which thenceforward was not 
only recognized j uridicahy as being independent of‘the Holy Roman 
Empin’ but was also felt to be a distinct body politic, within the 
larger but more mdim^taiy body social of Western Christendom, 
in thd conaciouaness of the Fren^ people themselves. In fact, the 
birth of France in the tenth centu^ of the Christian Era was the 
first—and has ever remained one of the most definite—of those 
inner geographical articulations of otir Western Society which in 
our day have been carried to extremes in the name of ‘the principle 
of nationali^’. 

Why was it that, when 'the Holy Roman Empire’ was rescued 
from disintegration by the Ottonids, it ^led to reunite the western 
portion of tlM Carolingian Empire with the central and the eastern 
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portion under its aegis ? We have remarked above that the defence 
and extension of the concinentaJ European frontiers of Western 
Christendom was the original function of'the Holy Roman Empire* 
and continued to be its mnctioit—in faee.of diverse pressures from 
barbarians and from alieit civilisations—through all its subsequent 
metamorphoses. Thus the secession of France from 'the Empire’ 
was not due to any ^ure, on ‘the Empire’s* pan, to perform its 
own special duty. The emer|cnce of the Kingdom of France, like 
that of the Kingdom of England, in the tenth century is rather to be 
explained as the response to a new external pressure upon a different 
frontier of Western Oiristendom: the Scandinavian pressure upon 
the Atlantic seaboards. From the continental pressures whi(i it 
was ‘the Holy Roman Empire *s’ task to meet, Britain was exempt by 
nature and Gaul by circumstance after Charlemagne had carried 
the continental frontier of Western Christendom forward from the 
right bank of the Rhine to the left bank of the Elbe. On the other 
hind, the impact of the Vikings subjected Western Christendom to 
a maritime pressure from which the central and eastern portions of 
the Carolingian dominions were exempt, but which fell with its full 
weight upon the western portion—that is, upon Western Gaul- 
together with Britain. The line of the original frontier between 
France and ‘the Empire’—a frontier which bisected ancient Gaul 
longitudinally from the mouth of the Scheldt to the mouth of 
the Rhbne—is ^licablc as the line along which, in the ninth 
and tenth centuries of the Christian Era, there was a substantial 
equilibrium between two simultaneous external pressures. East of 
this line, the continental pressure from Slavs and Nomads was still 
felt ^re severely than any other, while west of the same line this 
continental pressure was exceeded by the'maritime pressure from 
the Vikings^ pressure which overbore all others in its zone of 
heaviest incide n t within range of the Atlantic coast and Up the 
navigable channels of the rivers which gave the Viking ships an 
entry from the coast into the interior. 

The local responses to the maritime challenge from S^dinavia 
which were made by the Western Christian Society on the Atlantic 
slope of the European Continent and in the British Archipelago 
were literally the making of France and England as we know them 
to-day.' These responses not only brought the two kingdoms into 
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existence but determined their centres of gravity and assigned them 
their historic capitals. The Kingdom of England coalesced, not 
rovind Mercia, which failed to respond to the Scandinavian chal¬ 
lenge, but round Wessex, which rose to the occasion. The old 
capital of Wessex, however, did not become the capiul of the new 
English Kingdom; for Winchester, which had once lain within 
range of the frontier of Wessex over against the ‘West Welsh', did 
not lie in the principal danger-zone in the struggle between the 
English and the Danes. In the Danish ordeal, Winchester enjoyed 
a comparative security for ^ich it had afterwards to pay by an 
irreparabJe loss of prestige and power. When Wessex bad mastered 
the Danes and had grown into England in the process of performing 
the feat, the c^itd of the new kingdom soon passed from Win¬ 
chester, in the inglorious interior, to London, the city which had 
borne the heat and burden of the day and which had perhaps given 
the long battle its decisive Cum in a,d. S95 by repelling the attempt 
of a Danish Armada to ascend the Thames. Similarly, the King¬ 
dom of France found its centre of gravity, not in Provence or 
Languedoc, whose Mediterranean cosine was rarely visited by 
Viking raiders, but in the Laague d'Oil, which felt the full force of 
the scorm from Scandinavia. Again, within the area cf the Langue 
d'Oil, the capital passed away from Carolingian Laon—a city set 
safely on a hill overlooking the sources of the Oise, far above the 
highest point up to which the river was navigable for Viking craft. 
The inevitable capital of the new French Kingdom was Paris in the 
lie de France, a city which had stood in the breach and bad brought 
the Vikings to a l^t in their ascent of the Seine as London h ad 
brought themYo a halt in their ascent of the Thames.* 

Thxia the response of Western Christendom to the Scandinavian 
maritime challenge manifested itself in a new Kingdom of France 
with its capital at Paris, as well as in a new Kingdom of England 
with its capital at London; and at the same time it is to be observed 
that these manifestations of new creative power on the face of the 
political map, imposing though they are, do not reveal the actual 
vigour and versatility of the response in its full measure. In order 
to take its measure, we must add that, in the process of gaining the 
upper hand over their Scandinavian adversaries, the French and 
English peoples forged the potent military and social instrument of 
the Feudal System, and that they also gave aesthetic expression to 
the emotional experience of the ordeal in national epics. 

Eng]i«h Kifie Henry V coneinu«d wai OA(i.)mmaRd ty bU Ute neiehbours of Prtnee in 
unison when they fell gpen Rev^uciofury Frv>«e in 199s, tod ptoMbed an erupboo of 
nttiontl cnern wdieb Mconished ihe World. 

* For doCuli of (be riso of Ptrb and LMdon tbrouah thocr heroic reiponsoO to tbe 
Scaodineviae ehiUcrtfe. s«e the Annex to the preterit eOapier, pp. 4C«-i, bcloft. 
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The English national Epic is represented by one notable work of 
art: the Loy of the Battle of MaUm. The Fr en c h Epic, which is 
represented by the Chanson die Roland and the other Chansons de 
Geste, is the stem from which has sprung the mighty tree of our 
Western vemaculai Uterature: a literature which hu branched Into 
an infinite variety of gaerts and which has leamt to <^rate with as 
many tongues as there are litdng languages in Western Christendom.' 

With regard to the origins of the Feudal System, it will suffice 
to quote the following account of its emergence in England, before 
the Norman Conquest, from the work of a scholar who is one of the 
acknowledged masters of the subject: 

' It became impossible to perform the oxd^tarjfyrd sernce, in frequent 
expeditions and in proper equipment, on the basis of a tenement of one 
hide, withouthelp from outside. The coatofmall and the horse acquired 
more and more value from a tnUitary^int of view-^ne as a meansof de^ 
fence in the hard struggles with the Danes, the other as a means of quick 
locomotion. Well-forged helmets and swords were scarce and vety 
expensive. Altogether, the diiference between a well-armed warrior and 
% militiaman grew more and more Important. This led ultimately to the 
formation of a professional force of knights and sergesnts-st-amis. .. . 

'The ou(£t of 1066 was more elaborate and costly than that of 800. 
Although horses were employed in Charlemagne’s armies, especially io 
bis searae or picked troops, the decisive turn towards horsemanship was 
io the Danish wars, when the “horsed” Vikings had to be caught 
up and pursued by ridi^ divi^ons, and the five-hide unit probably 
included provision for one or two horses.... The social foundation of 
the old army establishment—the status of the smsU free householder, 
provided on the average with a hid^-^was entirely inadequate to meet 
the altered requirements of the art of war and of military organisation. 
A unit five dmes as lam grew up as the natural basis for the msn-at-anna 
io thenatiooal array of the tenth and eleventh centuries. One might say 
—uung political expressions with some eeution—chat the more ancient 
democratic arrangement had to be replaced by an aristocratic one.** 
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Thu« the Feudal System, like the Lay of Maldon and the Chanson 
ds Roland, and like the kingdoms of England and France with their 
new capitals in Xxmdon and Paris, was an outcome of the reaction 
of Western Christendom to Scandinavian pressure upon b$r Atlan¬ 
tic seaboards; and these manifold creations testify to the versatility 
and the vigour of the Western response which the Scandinavian 
challenge evoked. The most cogent testimony of all is afforded by 
the actual outcome of the collision between Western Christendom 
and its Scandi£a^dan adversaries. Western Christendom success¬ 
fully defended herself, by force of arms, against the first fury of the 
Scandinavian onslau^t which had threatened to overwhelm her; 
she then passed over to the offensive by rapidly converting to her 
religion and culture the invaders who had made a forcible lodge¬ 
ment on her soil in the Danelaw and in Normandy; and she reaped 
the fruits of this moral victory when she sent forth the converted 
Normans, as her koighta errant, to fight in her service not less 
valiantly, and at the same time far more effectively, than th«r pagan 
ancestors had fought against her. 

Little more than a century after RoUo and his companions had 
made with Charles the Simple the pact which secured them a 
permanent settlement on the Atlantic seaboard of France as newly 
initiated members of the Western Christian fraternity, their descen¬ 
dants were extendic^ the bounds of Western Christendom in the 
Mediterranean at the expense of Orthodox Christendom and Islam, 
and were spreading the full light of the Western Civilization, as it 
now shone on the Continent in France, into the insular kingdoms 
of England and Scotland which still lay in the penumbra. Phyaio- 
logicaUy, the Norman Conquest of England might perhaps be 
r^arded as the final achievement of an enterprise which ad¬ 
venturers of Scaridloavian blood bad been perpetually stnving; to 
accomplish for more than two centuries. From the cultural stand¬ 
point, however, this interpretation of the Norman Conquest makes 
nonsexxse ;forthe Normans came to England in the eleventh centup' 
on a mission which was the very contrary of the Danish minion in 
the ninth century. The Normans repudiated their Scandinavian 
pagan past by coming, not to destroy the law of Western Christen¬ 
dom in inland, but to fulfil it On the field of Senlac, wh» the 
Norman warrior-minstrel Taillefer rode singing into battle in the 
van of the Norman knights, the language on his Upa waa not Norse 
but French, and the matter of which he was inditing was not the 
tale of Sigurd but the talc of Roland. When the Western ChrUtiw 
Civilization had thus captivated the Scandinavian invaders of its 
own domain, it is no wonder that it waa able to set the seal upon its 
victory by supplanting the abortive Scandinavian Civilization in 
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Scandinavia itself and in the uttermost parts of the Earth to which 
Scandinavian sca^irers had penetrated. We shall have occasion to 
examine this impact of the Western Christian CiWUzation upon 
Scandinavia and Iceland and Greenland at a later point in this 
volume, when we shall be considering the collision between 
Christendom and the abortive Scandinavian Civilization from the 
Scandinavian standpoint.^ 


In the Western World over against the SyriM World in the Iberian 
Perdneuia 


The last frontier of Western Christendom that caUs for con¬ 
sideration here is the land*frontier in the Iberian Peninsula w-d- 
ctf the Syriac Society in its latest phase—a phase which began when 
the Arabs reintegrated the Syriac universal state in the seventh 
century of the Christian Era. In the history of this frontier there 
are two outstanding features. In the first place, Western Christen¬ 
dom came under pressure from an alien civilization at a ^ earlier 
stage in this quarter than in any other. In the second place, the 
Powers which came into being, in response to this pressure, cn the 
Iberian marches of Western Christendom eventually came to play 
a leading role, which was all their own, in the propagation of the 
Western Gvilization. 

As regards the Hm of these two points, we have seen that on the 
North European continental land-frontier Wcsiem Christendom 
was confronted at the outset solely by barbarians. In that quarter, 
the Western World did not become subject to pressure from the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom before the Ottoman impact 
upon Hungary in the fifteenth century of the ChristUn Era,> while 
it was not until die sixteenth century that the Russian offshoot of 
Orthodox Christendom exerted pressure upon the West in the form 
of a Muscovite impact upon Lithuania.’ On the other hand, on the 
Iberian land-frcntier, Western Christendom found itself under 
pressure from the Syriac Civilization at the dawn of Western his¬ 
tory. Indeed, this Syriac menace to the existence of Western 
Christendom in its infancy was still more formidable than the 
contemporary menace from the North European barbarians and 
our Western Society was awakened to its first glimmer of self- 
consciousness by the ordeal of wrestling simultaneously with these 
two deadly foes—like the infant H^raki^ when he rose in his cradle 
to wrestle with the two serpents that had been sent by a malevolent 
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goddess to take hie life, and saved himself alive by strangling both 
monsters, each single-banded. 

The Arab onslau^t uwn the infant civilisation of the West was 
an incident in the nnal Syriac reaction against the long Hellenic 
intrusion upon the Syiiac domain; for when the Arabs, in the 
strength of Islam, took up and completed the task which had 
proved to be beyond the strength of ZoroastcUns and Jews and 
Nestorians and Mocoph^ites, they did not rest until they had 
recovered for the Syriac ^decy the whole of its former domain at 
its widest extension. Not content with reconstituting as an Arab 
Empire the Syriac universal state which had originally been em¬ 
bodied in the Persian Empire of the Achaemenidae, the Arabs went 
on to reconquer the ancient Phoenician colonial domain in the 
Western Me^terranean which, in the Achaemenian age, had been 
welded into a unity of its own^-an overseas counterpart of the 
Persian Empire—under the hegemony of Carthage. For a moment 
in the eighth century of the Christian Era an Arab Caliph fulftlled 
the ambition which a Persian King of Kings had found himself 
unable to fulfil in the sixth century B.c.* The last Umayyad who 
reigned at Damascus wsa at least nominally master of the whole 
compass of the Syriac World, from the farthest limits ever attained 
by the Achaemenian Empire in the east to the ^rtbest attained by 
the Carthaginian Empire in the west.* In the latter direction, the 
Arab commanders had crossed not only the straits of Gibraltar but 
the Pyrenees in the footsteps of Hannibal in a.d. 713; and there¬ 
after, though they had not emulated their great Carthaginian pre¬ 
decessor's passage of the Rhfine and the Alps, they had broken 
ground which Hannibal never trod when th^ carried their arms 
to the Loire in a.d. 732- At the Battle of Tours, the Arabs were 
attacking Western Christendom in its cradle. 

The discomfiture of the Arabs by the Franks on this occasion has 
assuredly been one of the decisive events in history; for the Western 
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rdaction to Syriac pressure which declared itself on the battle-iield 
of Tours in A.n. 73a continued in force and increased in momentum 
on front until* some eight centuries later, its impetus was 
carrying the Portuguese vangiiard of Western Christendom right 
out of the Iberian Peninsula and onward overseas round Africa to 
Goa and Malacca and Ma(^» and the Castilian vanguard onward 
across the Atlantic to Mexico and theoce across d^e Pacific to 
Manila.* These Iberian pioneers of Western Christendom per¬ 
formed an unparalleled service for the civilization which they 
represented. They expanded the horizon, and thereby potentially 
the domain, of our Western Society from an obscure comer of 
the Old World until it came to embrace all the habitable lands 
and navigable seas on the surface of the planet. It is owing to 
this Iberian energy and eotei^rise that Western Christendom has 
grown, like the grain of musUrd seed in the parable,^ until it has 
become ‘the Great Society’: a tree in whose branches all the nations 
of the Earth have come and lodged. This latter-day Westernized 
World is the peculiar achievement of Western Christendom's 
Iberian pioneers; and the Western energy which performed this 
feat was evoked and sustained and wrought up to its high intensity 
by the challenge of Syriac pressure on the Iberian front. 

The Portuguese and Castilian seafarers who made their presence 
felt throughout the World in the first century of our modem ^ 
(circa A.D. 1475-1575) were the heirs of frontiersmen whose spirit 
had been tempered by thirty generations of strenuous border 
warfare against the Moots on 4 ie Iberian marches. On this frontier, 
the Franks first turned back the tide of Arab conquest from the 
heart of Gaul; thereafter, under Charlemagne’s leadership, they 
carried their counter-ofTensive to the Iberian side of the Pyrenees, 
where they joined forcea with the remnant of the Visigoths In the 
fastness of Asturia; and eventually, during the post-Syriac inter¬ 
regnum (cvea A.D, 975-1x75), when the Umayyad Caliphate in 
Andalusia broke up,* ^ese Christian barbarians of the Pyrenaean 
hinterland contend^ victoriously for the possession of the Umay* 
yads’ Peninsular heritage with the Muslim Berbers from the 
opposite hinterlands in iurica: the wild Murabit Nomads from the 
Sahara and the adll svilder Muwahhid highlanders from the Atlas. 

The dependence of Iberian Christian energy upon the stimulus 
administered by pressure from the Moors is demonstrated by the 
^t that this eneigy gave out as soon as the Moorish pressure 
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ixistd to be exerted. In the seventeenth century of the Christian 
Era the Portuguese and Casiiliaos were supplanted in the new 
world which they had called into existence overseas by interlopers 
from the Transpyrenaean parts of Western Christendom—the 
Dutch and the English and the French—end this discomfiture 
overseas coincided in date with the removal of the historic stinmlua 
at home through the extirpation (by massacre, expulsion, or forcible 
conversion) of the remaining ‘Moriscos’ in the Peninsula. 

Again, if we look farther back, we shall observe chat Portugal and 
Cas^e were only two out of the three Christian ‘successor^staces* 
of the Umayyad Caliphate which had divided the Iberian Peninsula 
between them. Why did not Aragon take her part, side by side 
with Castile and Portugal, in the vaster enterprises of discovery and 
commerce and conquest on which the two sister kingdoms em* 
barked at the turn of the fifteenth and the sixteenth century i In 
the immediate past, during the later ‘Middle Ages', Aragon had 
played a more brilliant role than either Castile or Portugal in the 
life of the Western Society, She had shared in the brilliance of the 
North Italian city-states and had made ce^ln original contribu¬ 
tions of her own—in the fields of cartography and oi international 
law—to the North Italian medieval culture. Why was it, then, that, 
just when Portugal and Castile both entered upon the brilliant 
phase of their careers, Aragon allowed bersclf to domioated and 
e&iced by her Castilian neighbour?^ The explanation Mrhaps lies 
in the fact that the stimulus of Moorish pressure had 6een lost by 
Aragon several centuries before it was lost by either of the other 
two Peninsular kingdoms. In the days of da Gama and Columbus, 
both Portugal and Castile were still serving as marches of Western 
Christendom against the Moors. Castile then still inarched in the 
Peninsula with the surviving Moorish kingdom of Granada, while 
Portugal marched with Morocco in her Tangerine province on the 
African side of the Straits of Gibraltar; and the Portuguese and 
Castilian exploits overseas, which began in that age, were simply 
diversions, to a new and wider field, of energies triiicb had bhh^o 
been employed assiduously against the Moors at home. On the 
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Other band, Aragon had been relegated to the interior of Western 
Christendom since a.d. 1235, when the overthrow of the Muwahhid 
Berbers by the Iberian Christians at the Battle of Las Navss had 
confined the Moors in the Peninsula to the Granadan enclave. 
Since that time, Aragon had been insulated from the Moors on 
land by the intervening Castilian province of Murcia, while in the 
Mediterranean her Moorish war&re had been brought to an end 
in A.D. 1229-32 by her conquest of the Balearic Islands.’ Thus 
the stimulus which was the common source of Iberian Christian 
energies had ceased to play upon the Aragonese at least two^and-a' 
half centuries before it ceased to play upon their Castilian and 
Portuguese neighbours; and this may partly^ explain why it was that 
Aragon fell out of the running before the great opportunity of over¬ 
seas expansion offered itself to the Peninsular Powers, while Castile 
and Portugal did not hnally succeed In cutting off the source of 
iheif own enemies by extirpating the ‘Moriscos' in their midst until 
the stimulus of Moorish pressure at home had carried the Portu¬ 
guese and Castilian pioneers to the foxir comers of the World. 

Ic will be seen that the relation of the Iberian marches of 
Western Christendom to the Moors resembles the relarion of the 
Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy to the 'Osmanlis.^ The Peninsular 
Powers, likewise, had their ramns d'etre in serving as marches of 
the Western Society against an alien civilisation; and their energies 
were responses to the pressure of this alien force. They were 
vigorous just so long as this pressure was formidable, aod as soon 
as the pressure slackened they petered out 

In the Andean and Central American Worlds 

We may conclude our present survey of the stimulus of pressured 
^ mslcing the historic passage from the Iberian Peninsula to 'the 
>^ew World', When the Spaniards broke in upon the Andean and 
Central American worlds in the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era, they found the Andean Society already in a universal state 
and the Mexic Society on the point of falling into one. The 
Andean universal state had been established by the In^ of Cuzco; 
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S ndkn Oukei ef Albeni were e« neOe, eod therefore w berrea of etimiJM, ee ^ 
*c vNtonee in the luteotih ecntvry over Asrea eitd IncM. 

* Some pert of the explonetton evidently Ilee in tbe fen that Arefon, elone of the 
three 6rte«sih^eoturrPenift»gUr Unrdemi. poeeei»edr»M«boetd on th« Aclemie, end 
wu thue ■( tbe nine dieedvtaiife ee Columbui'e native city of GeiMe fee pankip^nr 
in tbe expUntaiMn ef ■ TrineeiUntie New World. 

* Foc thii reledoa, a«e pp, >77-90. tbove. 



THE STIMULUS OF PRESSURES ao? 

the Central American universal state was being established by the 
Aytccs of Tenochtitlan. To what did Cuzco and Tenochtidan owe 
their imperial greatness ? Or, to ask the same question, in regard 
to the Andean World, in other terms: Why was it that the Andean 
universal state found its nucleus on a previously obscure comer of 
the Andean Plateau, in the upper valley of the River Urubamba, 
and not in the Basin of Lake Titicaca, wliere the earliest and greatest 
development of civilization on the plateau has left its monument 
in the ruins of Tiahuanaco? Or, for that matter, why did not 
the Andean universal state find its nucleus somewhere witbio the 
original home of the Andean Civilization among the oases of the 
Pacific coast'land ? 

In the 1 ight of our foregoing survey, the answer to these questions 
becomes apparent when we notice the geographical fact that Cuzco 
in the Andean and Tenochtitlan in the Central American World 
were situated, like Rome and Macedonia in the Hellenic World,' in 
marches which were exposed to external pressure from formidable 
barbarians. Cuzco guarded the gate of the Andean World against 
the wild tribes of the Amazonian tropical forest; Tenochtitlan 
similarly guarded the gate of the Central American World against 
the Chichnnecs: the vagrant hunting tribes of the North American 
arid zone, whence the Aztecs themselves were recent immigrants. 
Tenochtitlan always remained within close range of the northern 
frontier of the Central American Sodety over against the Chichi> 
mecs, and Cuzco within close range of the north-eastern frontier of 
the Andean Society over against the Amazonian savages, even when 
the conquests of the Aztecs in the interior of the Central American 
World and the conquests of the Incas in the interior of the Andean 
World had reached their greatest respective extents. This extreme 
difference In the range oF Aztec and Inca expansion towards the 
outer darkness in the one direction and towards the interior of 
their own worlds in the other might at first sight to call for 
explanation; but refladon shows that, on the contrary, this per¬ 
manent proximity of both the Inca and the Aztec capital to a 
dangerous barbarian frontier, so fax from requiring to be explained, 
itself explains why it was that the Andean and the Central Ameri¬ 
can universal state actually grew out of precisely these two nuclei. 
It was the stimulus of perpetual reaction to external pressure that 
evoked in the Aztecs and in the Incas alilcg the energy which was 
required In order to perform a great feat of political construction 
at home. 

Why did not either Tlaxcala or Cholula, rather than Tenochtitlan, 
become the nucleus of the incipient Central American universal 

* See pp. 16^1, ebere. 
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state? Because these cities of the interior lacked the stimiJus of 
external pressure from the Chichimccs of the outer darkness^ 
a stimulus which never ceased to act upon Tenochticlan on the 
frontier- And why did the CoUas of the Titicaca Basin go down 
before the Incas of the Urubamba Valley in that trial of strength 
between two neighbouring Andean highland confederacies which 
was the begmoing of the Incas* imperial career? The answer to 
chia latter question may be given in terma of physical geography. 
‘Cu2co, the andent capital of Ttahua-ntin-suyu, the Land ^the 
Four Sections, otherwise the Inca Empire, lies in the drainage of 
the Amazon river-system, , . , The email tcrrential streams that 
flow through Cuzco pour themselves into the Urubamba, which is 
a tributary of the Ucayali, which in turn empties into the Maranon, 
just as that does into the Amazon.’* In other words, the physio- 
graphy of the Inca section of the frontier between the Andean 
Civilization and an Amazonian barbarism facilitated and even 
invited barbarian incursions into the Andean domain and therefore 
kept the Andean wardens of the marches in this sector for ever on 
the jia vive. On the other hand, the CoUao, in the Basin of Lake 
Titicaca, was safely insulated from the Amaz^an savages by those 
‘snow-clad peaks of the Eastern Cordillera—Sorata, HuaynaPotosi, 
and Illampu—which ‘bite into the sky with glittering white teeth’* 
ori the horizon that unfolds itself before the gaze of the visitor to 
Tiahuanaco, The grunness of the physical environment in this 
rough coun^, from which the ancient builders of Tiahuanaco had 
perhaps derr^ their stimulus,^ may have been the undoing of their 
latter-day successors the CoUas—not because it presented the 
Coilas, any more than their local predecessors, with a ^ysical 
challenge beyond their strength, but, on the contraiy, because it 
shielded them from a stimulating human pressure to which their 
neighbours and contemporaries, the Incas, were exposed. The 
absence of this potent human stimulus In the Collao may have been 
the handicap which brought defeat upon the CoUas when they had 
to meet the Incas in batde. 

Vr, THE STIMULUS OF PENALIZATIONS 
Tfu Nature of ths Stimulta 

We have now concluded our survey of the sdmuluB of the human 
environment when it takes the form of continuous external pressure. 
Let us next examine its effect when it takes the form of social 
penalization, 

* Mmai, P. a.: Aneifni C Ww ri wM «/ cSi y«ek i9ii. 8 oibo«r'^ e. i9. 

* Mcaaj, fit, p. 13 ©. ' ' 

* Se*^ fvUtr tMCtuiao ftom M«4iw, cp. dt„ Im, ©it, k JI. C (iQ (b) a. •>!. i 
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The nature of thii effect may be indicated by an analogy between 
social phenomena and physical. It ia a well-known fact that when 
a living organism is penalized, by comparison with other represenu- 
tivea of its species* through losing the use of a particular organ or 
&cul^, it is apt to respond to this challenge by apecializing in the 
use of some ochw 01^ or faculty until it 1^ secured an advantage 
wer its fellows in this second field of activity to ofect its handicap 
in the first. The blind, for example* are apt to develop a more 
delicate sense of touch than is usually possessed by people who 
have not been deprived of the normal human sense of sight; and 
ihiB enhancement of one faculty to of^ the atrophy of another 
seems to occur in some degree umveraally and as it were apon* 
taneously, apart from the special cases in which individuaJs of 
eminent character—a Henry Fawcett or a Helen Kdler—are stimu¬ 
lated by their personal physical handicap into making some deliber¬ 
ate and sustained effort of will and Ingenuity. * Somewhat similarly, 
we find that, In a body social, any section or group or class which it 
socially penalised—either by accident or by its own act or by the 
act of other members of the society in which it livs—is apt to 
respond to the challenge of being handicapped in, or altog^er 
excluded from, certain ^Ids of social activity by concentrating its 
social energies upon other fields and excelling in these. 

We may remind ourselves, once again, of out simile of ‘the 
pollarded willow'.^ The more ruthless the execution chat is done 
by the pruner among the shoots that he ffnds sprouting in spring¬ 
time out of the willow's bead, the more abundant will be the 
vitality that the tree will concentrate into the shoots which are 
spared* and the more vigorous, therefore, will be the growth of 
these surviving shoots in the course of the season. 

We may find an alternative simile, within the social sphere, In a 
famous incident in the history of the Hellenic Society. When the 
risii^ religion of the internal proletariat of the Hellenic World In 
its univer^ state was ^^ecuted by the dominant minority, the 
Roman Imperial authorities were able to supprtts the public prac¬ 
tice of Christianity, but they failed to suppress Christianity itself: 
they merely drove it underground. The prohibition of diristian 
worship on the surface of pagan Rome stimulated the Christians 
to create for themselves a new Christian Rome in the Catacombs 
below the surface of the Campagna; a nd the City of the Catacombs 

< Sucb purpdtave efibrti apt tg carry tb<ne«'h» nuke them te iraeiaracbievestema 
than are accempliahea byordine^pceple wKo ara in fuD pMMaaion ofeU theu&euJtMe, 
and perfaepi even ce peater adu^inenti theji tbe tAVoed eenoA* tbanucKea would 
•cTually fijve weomplirhed if cbe challcfiic of ^veka] MAaliaeti«D bed net evoked ic 
tbecD ■ apmiusi reaponaa nade tbe utmoat darMcw upco tbeir aoril and iatel- 
ketuel M wall ei tbeir pbnkal cneevea. 

* Sea 1 . C (iiij (S), vid. t. p, xSB, abe^. 
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eventually triumphed over the City of the Seven Hills. The Church 
rose again from the bowels of the earth in order to raise in the City 
of the Vatican a dome which towers at this day above the Capitol 
and the early X^atin peasant, who responded to the challenge of 
his physical environment by breaking in the intractable surface 
of the Campagna with his plough,^ was emulated by the latter- 
day Christian denizen of the Roman slums, who responded to the 
challenge from his human environment by visiting the Campagna 
in the secrecy of the night-watches in order to carve a labyrinthine 
subterranean world of his own out of the solid tufa. The monu> 
ment of the l^atin peasant’s feat ia the Roman Empire; the rnonu* 
merit of the Christian proletarian’s feat is the ^man Catholic 
Church. 

In surveying the effects of the stimulus of social penalizations, it 
may be convenient to start with the rimplest case: a situation in 
which certain physical handicaps inhibit the individuals who are 
subject CO them from following the ordinary avocations of the 
society in which they live. Let us remind ourselves, for example, 
of che predicament in which a blind man or a lame man finds mm- 
aelf in a barbarian society when the ordinary male member of 
eocle^ is a warrior^a situation which is apt to arise in *the external 
proletariat* on the fringe of a decadent civilization on che eve of a 
Vblkerwanderung.’ How does the lame barbarian react ? Though 
his feec cannot carry him into battle in the company of his fellows, 
his hands can forge weapons and armour for ocher men to wield and 
wear; and therefore, since he cannot use all his limbs to good effect 
in the normal activities of Man in the human environment into 
which he has been bom, he counteracts his handicap by using those 
limbs in which he is sound to better efface than hts fellows know 
how to use them-^n a sleight of band that is all hia own. So he 
becomes the skilled artificer who is the workaday prototype of lame 
Hephaestus and lame Weland in the World of Mythology. And 
how does the blind barbarian react ? His predicament is still worse 
than his lame brother’s, for he cannot use his hands in the smithy 
to any better purpose than on the battle-field; yet he can use them 
to strike the harp in harmony with a voice that rings as clear and 
sweet as any other man's, and he can use his mind to make poetry 
out of the human life in which he cannot take an active part. 

> Gibbon, (icons ocnens mini of Aneknc Romo oa (h< Pdoda*, ma biteninv to 
th« frunainnns Veapen amoAgthe ruesa of Aocieot Ronu oo the Caputol, «aa inapiMa 
to write niwy v ^ endPaO iMt Raman Bmpee. (5»e nrt aIII, buew.) 

* If. D (i). op. 1^(7, 

> Tbi* p r a di cim ew hia bean lewehad upon in II. fi, vel. i, f. ipe, above, apropoa of 

the phecooioKo of the Divwioo of Libotar. For (be blind b*id la an iniritmion, •«« the 
aurvayofiinmpleaihittf gtvenbvSubeti^. D., is A^tifarfiafbki(Ckatbt^e 

Ucivenity Freaa), pp. 
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Nor $«ek4 nor fiiub he mortal blUses, 

But feeds on the a&ial kiaaes 
Of shapes that haunt thought's wildernesses. 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than liring man, 

Nurslings of Immortalitv.' 

The deeds of god-like Achilles aad Agamemnon only live on in the 
, verses of 'Wind Thamyras and blind Maeonides’, The fame which 

the barbarian warrior desires above all things, and in quest of 
which he wanders over the fece of the Earth 'like aa a lion that is 
greedy of bis prey*,* is in the barbarian poet's hand and voice and 
mind to give or to withhold. 

Vixete fortea ante Agamesinena 
Muld, aed omses il^rimabilcs 
Urgencur ignotique longa 

Nocte, caienc quia vate sacro.* 

In the barbarian’s universe, the blind bard, who cannot wield 
cither warrior'a sword or blacksmith’s hammer, is yet as potent as 
the Galilacan fisherman who ranks as a proletarian in the Roman 
census but as Prince of the Apostles in the Christian dispensation. 
Homer, like Peter, is an arbiter of human dcrtinies,^ ‘So the last 
shall be first and the first last.’^ 

So much for the stimulus of social penalisations when these are 
the automatic con^uence of physical disabilities, When we pass 
on to the penaliaation which is impoKd by poverty, we may observe, 
for example, in an English ‘public schoor, that the ‘commoners’, 

\ who have been bom in well-to-do homes and have come to be 

where they are, without exertions of their own, by r«son of their 
parents' capacity to pass muster and to pay the school fees, are less 
apt to do hard work at school than their s^oolfellows of the same 
social class and social—but not personal—background who are 
'scholars’. The 'scholars' know that their parents could not have 
afforded to send them to a school of this kind if the boys themselves 
had not won 'scholarships' by their own endeavours; and they 
, realize that, as it has been in their cbildhood, so it will continue to be 

when they are grown up. They will have to make their way by their 
own efforts; they will have to set off the handicap of starting life 
with smaller material means than the average of thur class by rising 
above the average in intelligence and efficiency and application. 

* Shallcf; Prtm^tkfta Vnbotmd, * Pialoirvu, ii, 

* Hone*: CofKVM. Bk. IV, Ode 9 ,vv, 

* *AAd] Mty WKo thee (budiMert'I^eer, end upofi (hie ndil wall build oyChoreh: 

end ihegetaef Hell aheU n«tprev«ita0BM( it. Am I will (he unco thee the ker* of Um 
K ingdazn ef ; end whetaeever ahelt hind m Ewth ehaU be beuoS in l 4 «veA; 

«ndwhJt«devui}MueKiitl»eie on BenheheJlbekoeedis Heeres,* Meshewrvi. iS-io. 

* Menhev o. i 6 . 
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Thud the pdodlizdtion of poverty gives the 'scholar* a perpetual 
stimulus which the ‘commoner* Lacks except in the rare cases 
in which the soporific ef!^ of ‘independent means' is coun¬ 
teracted by persOTsI ambition or by public spirit or by intellec¬ 
tual curiosity—and these are rare gifts of the Gods. Again, in an 
English university, we may obsove that the County Council 
scholar, vrho is' poiahaed not only by poverty but by a certain 
inferiority in social class, is apt to exert himself still more than the 
scholar from a ‘public school', whose social, if not his economic, 
position is assured. And in general we may observe—not only in 
contemporaiy England but in every society in every age—that each 
class on the social ladder is apt to twamtaift its numerical strength, 
not by natural increase, but by reemitment from the classes below 
it, and that the topmost class, which cannot go up higher, is always 
making room for its recruits from below by a perpetual process of 
extinction in the third and fourth generation. In fact, the climber 
who reaches the topmost rung of the social ladder has arrived at 
the edge of a social abyss and has condemned his descendants— 
unintentionally and unwittingly—to ‘walk the plank'. This social 
phenomenon is so manifest and so notorious that it has become 
proverbial. The Maghribl philosopher Ibn Khaldiln's generaliza¬ 
tion that the average duration of a dynasty is three generations^ is 
an exact ei^urvaJent of the North American saying that ‘It's three 
generations shirt^eeves to shirt-sleeves.' 

M^ation 

An aptitude for rising in the social scale may also be observed 
among immigrants who have been iropelJed 1^ the stimulus of 
poverty orpersecution at home to seek their fortunes in a foreign 
coucCry. 'Xne social handicap of finding himself in a new human 
environment, where he is unfamiliar with the prevailing manners 
and customs and language and where be has to contend with the 
insdnerive prejudice of the native-born citizen against the immi¬ 
grant alien, commonly stimulates the new-comer to put forth his 
energies and to keep, a sharp look-out for opportunities of advance¬ 
ment until he has ‘made goM' in the counay of his adoption. This 
is the comruon hiatoiy « the Scotsman In modem England (and 
the Scottish engineer all over the World); the Flemish weaver in 
medieval England; the German miner in medieval Hungary; the 
French-Canadlan 4ctory-hand and &imer^ and the Polish market- 

• Ibo KhaMflP! CPiokeoRMiu); tnockdoe bf d« SUne. McC 

(P»ni :W3-S, bxphmcm 3 wl*,). v«I. i, pp. J4J-S9. Cflmpw* tb€ Mine 

* 9 ]uBs«, pp. sS 6 -pe. wb«re KbtJailo (biit N tii£e* four genentiori* for ■ 

iwDn w rcifh m scAkb. 

» Sm II P (lO. pp. 7 (-9, abovt. 
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gai'dener* in New England; the Huguenot silk-weaver in Spital- 
fields and bis fellow ^es whose descendants have distinguished 
themselves in every walk and circumstance of life in almost every 
Protestant country: England, Wurttemberg,Prussia, South Africa.* 
In the Arabic World, it is the history of the Hadraml trader in Java. 

Slavery 

Perhaps the niost extraordinary illustratioo on record of the 
immigrant's aptitude for social efficiency is the history of the vast 
concourse of immigrants from all the countries round the Medi¬ 
terranean who were brought to Italy as slaves during those two 
terrible centuries between the outbreak of the Hannibalic War and 
the establishment of the Augustan Peace which were the climax of 
the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’. 

The handicap under which these slave-immigrants began their 
new 1 ife is almost beyond imagination. Some of them were heirs to 
the cultural heritage of the Hellenic Civilisation; and these had seen 
their whole spiritual and maurial universe tumble about their ears 
when their beautiful cities, which Gods had guarded and men 
respected hom of old, had been put to the sack and the citizens 
sold into slavery against all laws human and divine and all pre¬ 
cedents in Hellenic history. The Coronaean captives on the Delian 
slave-market in the year 171 b.c. might have cried out 10 their 
Haliartian companions in misfortune’ in the words of the last 
messenger who brought tidings of evil to Job: 'Behold, there came 
a great wind horn the wilderness and smote the four comers of the 
house, and it fell upon the young men and they are dead; and I 
only am escaped alone (0 tell thee.'* Indeed, the calamity was 
overwhelming, even for those slave-immigrants to Italy who had 
been taken, not from the dominant Hellenic minority in ciie Hellenic 

< Tbevfitar«fthia Study «b£eefov«d)ra|b ■(trinseCvilUfei in tbftConoeedeut 

VbII^ ui whieb tit th« )v&um« ware (be heAdiwexk of ns^teoiJk-«es(urr trl niTtr of 
Enslub origin, wtrite all (ha preeani inbebiaatt (is 4 .D. t 9 )<) were imnignot P«Im wbo 
wereoMbiDses^l^riAS by growuu oniom on Uod whichKwie««a«d u yield a profit in 
AmrkeA handa. *^4 IxUah immigrwit pravpwod hec* t fciui 1 M worked 
lonM houn (hati bi« Aitivc.bom Americen prrdweieof end boeiuM erecy meraW of 
iKe Pole** Ijrs* AmJy lebeored lAtbe Aelda uSe by ride wHb the heM of dtebo^lwld. 
The ehildren of the origiiwl PelUb immisrwva wen elnady befiening to rt t end the 
Ajiterwan high eeboeli. eod it wu avideat that the third genemioa would erin 0^ 
way into the uninnilieo with tbeuldaiato rmilt tbei the fourth genentMO would eene 
to beae£t by tb« atunulu* whjab bad inij>eUed tbetrclden to dinb toenreU the top of 
tbe aocieJ tre«i 

* *On« drop of Huguenot blood ut the rein* u worth a tbouaend a year* ie e tayisg that 

it anributod to T. H. HuaSey, Tbe obeetvetion ia ecute; but of eoune th« Huguenot'* 
mOneT'iaokingpowerie netaa ettributeof hufeee. In race, the Huguenot i* no oifferertt 
from hiakirter^ who etdlrwnrinioFnnce. And. ifitUwue that the Huguenot abowe 
a greeter vtlcud* for aulting money tbe or agoMOe PreBcwian who hM 

•tey«d at mcim, hla esiinent buaioeaa ebflicy ia co be interpreted ea a reapwua to the 
ehsUanga of haying been drivon toto aale enibout reeouroa*—a ebaUeitge to wbiob the 
tt ajerity of the Froneb nation baa oot bees expoaed. 

* Saa Liyy alii. S}, and xhii 4. * Job L xp. 
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World, but from the Oriental ‘internal proletariat’ which had lost 
its Bocial herlage alread;^, or from the barbarian ‘external pro¬ 
letariat* which had none to loae^ for there were other grievoua 
leases of a personal kind that were inherent m enslavement. All 
these alave-irrunigrants alike bad lost their personal liberty; they 
had been branded as human chattels instead of human beings with* 
human rights; they had been uprooted from their homes and 
separated for ever ftom their families; and they had been subjected 
to new conditions of life wliich were almost beyond bearing. Their 
Roman masters, who had purchased their bodies wholesale as a 
speculative investment, thought only of wringing the utmost 
possible profit from their labour. The Roman law treated slaves 
with a harshness that reflected the apprehensions of a Roman 
governing class which was ever conscious of the volcanic stirrings 
of a servile under-world. Some of the recruits to the Roman servile 
labour-force had to spend their days working in chain-gangs on the 
plantations and their nights in semi-subterranean prisons; others 
were condemned to mines and quarries in which no worker’s life 
was worth more than a few years’ purchase. The minority whose 
lot was the relative independence of the slave-herdsman or the 
relative amenity of domestic service were fortunate; and it might 
have seemed ihzt even this fortunate minority had no future. 
There was sn ancient Greek saying that ‘The day of enslavement 
deprives Man of half of his Manhood’;* and this saying was 
terribly fulfilled in the debasement of the slave-descended urban 
proletariat of Rome which lived—not by bread alone, but by 
‘bread and showx'^from the second century b-C. to the sixth 
century of the Christian Era until the flesh pots failed and the 
people perished off the face of the Earth. This long-drawn-out 
life-in-death was the penalty of failure to respond to the challenge 
of enslavement; and no doubt that broad path of destruction was 
trodden by a majority of those human beings of many different 
origins and antecedents who were enslaved «n moise in the most evil 
age of Hellenic history. Yet some there were, nevertheless, who 
did respond to the challenge and did succeed in ‘making good’ in 
one fashion or anotner. 

Some rose in their Rornan masters’ service until they became the 
responsible administrators of great estates; and Caesar‘s estate 
itself, when it had grown into the univeraal state of the Hellenic 
World, continued to be administered by Caesar’s freedmen. Others, 

' The (re bi (Be foeuth «r th« al4ve-e«iaeherd Euaueus b (Be O^yu^i 

iWpo?. rfr* it, wA SeitW £^ 9 ^ (Orf. XVI I, D. sa»-s.) 

* ‘P&n«iB et circcnaee' (Juveael, Soiirt z, 1. 6 t). 
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whom their m^crs established in petty business, succeeded in 
purchasing their freedom out of savings which they made on the 
share of the profits that their masters allowed them; and some of 
these afterwards rose to eminence and affluence in the Roman 
bu«nes5-worId. Others remained slaves in this world to become 
philosopher-kings or fathers of churches in another; and of such 
was the Kingdom of Heaven. The true-born Roman who might 
justly and sincerely contemn the illegitimate power of a Narcissus 
or the ostenudous wealth of a Trimalchio would delict to honour 
the wisdom md serenity of the lame slave Epictetus; and he could 
not but admire—though he might not approve—the enthusiasm of 
that nameless multitude of slaves and freedmen whose faith was 
moving mountains. > During the five centuries which intervened 
between the Hannibalic War and the Conversion of Constantine, 
the Roman authorities saw this miracle of servile faith being per¬ 
formed under their eyes and being repeated—in defiance of their 
utmost efforts to arrest it by physical force—until eventually they 
themselves succumbed to it. For the slave-immigrants who had 
lost their homes and their families and their property still kept 
their religion and handed it down to their descendants in Italy, 
The Greeks brought the Bacchanalia, the Anatolians the worship 
of Cybele (a goddess who long outlived the Hittiie Society in whose 
womb she hii been conceived); the Egyptians brought the worship 
of Isis, the Bat^loniaos the worship of the Stars, the Iranians the 
worship of Mithra, the Syrians Christianity, Syrm in Tiberim 
^uxii Orontcr* and the confiuence of these waters raised a social 
issue which revealed the limitations of a slave’s subjection to his 
master, 

The issue was whether an iminigrant religion of the internal 
proletariat was to swamp the indigenous religion of the dominant 
minority of the HeUenic Society. For, when once the waters had 
met, it was impossible that they should not mingle; and, when once 
they had mingled, there was little doubt as to which current would 
prevail if Nature were not counteracted by Art or by Force. The 
tutelary Gods of the Hellenic World—Attic Athene the Keeper of 
the City and Spartan Athans of the Brazen House; Tyche of the 
Antioc^es and Fortune Praencstina; and even the omnipotent 
Dea Roma and the Saviour Divus Caesar’—had already withdrawn 


> Mkrtui Aureliui wu unpraMd brth« mainusertbe ChriitUn tt anvatement te 
die for their CiltK, he diijpprovM of it* p*yeli«lQckel bena, wbicb oe dricribe* 
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from the intimate life'giving conunuoion in which they had once 
lived with their worshippers. 

Excessere onrnes, adytis arisque relictu, 

Di quibus imperium bo< sceterst.^ 

On the other hand> the Gods of the Internal proletariat had proved 
themselves to be in truth their worshippers* 'refuge and strength, 
a vety present help in trouble'.* If these Gods and those, who 
now divided the aileg:iance of Society between them, were left to 
contend with one another for the allegiance of the whole, the battle 
would assuredly go as it bad gone in Israel when Elijah had chal* 
lenged the prophets of Baal and in face of this prosper the Roman 
au^oricies baited for five centuries between two opinions. Should 
they take the offensive against these foreign religions which were 
making their wray, by peaceful penetration, into Roman hearta? 
Should they attempt to stamp them out by pitting against their 
uncanny other-worldly power the Roman World-State's irresistible 
concentration of mundane force? Or should the^ rather welcome 
these new Gods who were offering to fill a spiritual void—un¬ 
acknowledged but not unfelt—that had been left in the Roman 
universe by the old Gods' departure? Every one of the new Gods 
appealed to some secdon of the Roman governing class. Mithra 
appealed to the soldiers, Isis to the women, the Heavenly Bodies to 
the intellectuals, Dionysus to the PhilheUenes, Cybele to the fetish- 
worshippers. In the year 205 B.c., in the crisis of the Haniubalic 
War, die Roman Senate anticipated Constantine's reception of 
Christianity by receiving, with official honours, the magic stone, 
^en from Heaven and charged with the divinity of Cybele, which 
was the talisman of Anatolian Pesslnus.^ In the year 186 B.c., 
during the brief breathii^-space between the Hazmibalic affliction 
and the Gracchan, they anticipated Diocletian’s persecution by 
suppressing the Bacchaiialia.^ The long Battle of the Gods, which 
thus began and ended, was the counterpart of an earthly contest 
between the slave-immigrants and their Roman masters ; and, in 
this dual conflict, the slaves and the slaves' Gods won. 

CasU 

The same stimulus of penalization which is administered by 
poverty and by class-inferiority and by slavery is also admiaistered 
by racial discrimination in a state of society in which two or more 
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raee« live Intemun^Ied without me^ng mto one. Such oUteo of 
society are apt to anse by unmjgratjon in two alternative ways. An 
isdigenous population may be conquered by invaders who forbear 
to exterminate it and disdain to coalesce with it and are therefore 
constrained to tolerate it in the status of a depressed caste.' Alterna¬ 
tively, an indigenous population may admit peace^l Immlgranta 
to live on sufferance as perpetual strangers in its midst on more or 
less disadvantageous and humiliating conditions. In both these 
varieties of what is ultimately the same situation, the dominant race 
ia apt to reserve certain statuses and certain avocations as its own 
exclu^ve preserves, and to Impose upon the penalized race the 
necessity of cultivating other fields of social activity if it Is to find 
a living at all. The ^reserved* occupations uaually include all chose 
which have high social prestlge-^ihe priesthood, the business of 
goverruuent, the ownership cf land, the bearing of arms, and the 
civilian liberal professiona'—as well as the fun^mental economic 
activity of Sod^, whldi has usually been agriculture in the social 
economies of societies in process of dvlllaation down to recent 
times. By a process of exhaustion the penalized race Is apt to find 
itself virtually confined to the held of trade aod handicraft; and. 
Just because held ia narrow, the penalized race is stimulated to 
make this field all its own and to conjure out of it, by a tour dt force 
which fills tbe dominant race with astonishment and resentment, 
a harvest of wealth and power which this Naboth’s vineyard would 
hardly have yielded to hands not debarred from other handiwork. 

The classic exaropje of this effect of racial discrimination is the 
strongly marked tendency in the Hindu Society for castes to 
become coincident with occupations; but this tendency in India ia 
not without parallels elsewhere. In Europe, tinkering and fortune¬ 
telling have been monopolized bytheGipsies,^ and in Arabia meuU 
working by the Sunni';^ and other examples are to be found in the 
New World which has been called into existence, since the close 
of the fifteenth century of tbe Christian Era, by the expansion of 
Western Christendom over all the hablable lands and navigable 
seas of the planet. Round the shores of the Pacific—an ocean 
which has been transfonned from an insulator into aroedium of com¬ 
munication by Western maiitime enterprise within the last century 
—the Chinese Immigrant who has been admitted on sufferance 
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into countries under Western control has succeeded, as coolie 
and laundryinan and shopkeeper, in making his fortune out of 
those meagre patches of the economic field which have been 
«udgingly thrown open to him. In British Malaya and Nether¬ 
lands India to-day, there are Chinese miDionaires who emulate Tri- 
malchio's wealth without displaying his vulgarity; and if Petronius 
Arbiter's fictitious portrait of the penalized proletarian immigrant 
who has ‘made good' in this world is reproduced in these authentic 
Chinese counterparts in ‘the real life’ of our modem society, we can 
also detect a counte^art to the historic figure of the ancient slave- 
philosopher in Harriet Beecher Stowe's fictitious portrait of 'Uncle 
Tom': a character who emulates the serenity of Epictetus without 
aspiring to bis mental power. 

The Negro slave-immigrant into modem North America has 
been subject to the twofold penalization of legal servitude and 
racial discrimination; and at this day, some seventy years after the 
first of these two handicaps has been removed, the second still 
weighs as heavily as ever upon the coloured freedman. From first 
to last, the Negro’s sufferings at the hands of the English-speaking 
peoples of the Western World have probably been still greater in 
the aggrcptc chan those of the Greeks and Orientals and bar¬ 
barians who were enslaved by the Romans. The horrors of the 
Delian slave-market in the second century B.c. are hardly to be 
compared with those of 'the middle passage’ on a Transatlantic 
slave-ship in the eighteenth century of the QnUtian Era; and even 
if ^ allow that, in the next stage of the slave’s career, the con¬ 
ditions of servile life and labour on the plantations of modern 
America may cot have been so bad as they were on chose of ancient 
Italy, we must add that the Roman slave who had once landed alive 
on luUan soi! saw hia horizon faintly yet distinctly illuminated by 
a gleam of light which has never b«n vouchsafed to the Negro 
survivor of the Transatlantic voyage nor to any of his descendants 
even in the third or fourth generation. 

The harshness of the Roman Law in its treatment of the slave, 
so long as he remained in servitude, was mitigated by its facility in 
the procedure of manumission and by its liberality in making the 
personal act of manumission cany with it aufomatiilly the political 
cor^quence of enfranchisement; and these legal provisions for the 
mitigation of the Roman slave's lot were implemented by social cus¬ 
tom. The Roman masters who were merciless in exploiting their 
slaves were generous in granting them their freedom; and when 
once the legal formality had been accomplished, the social stigma 
of servile origin was extinguished in a few generations. In the third 
generation the poet Horace could afford to remind his readers that 
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he was Ubertirw patre natui^ m order to point the contrast between 
what he bad once been and what he had since become in virtue of 
his own genius and bis intimacy with Maecenas. How different 
from the agony with which a mo^m American citizen who knows 
that there is a tincture of Negro blood in his veins^ keeps watch 
and ward over bis secret when he has surreptitiously violated 'the 
colour bar’ by ‘passii^’ from the black to the white side of the 
caste'line. The Koman freedman was wholly free from the dooro of 
perpetual racial ostracism to which the American Negro freedman 
has been condemned without any prospect of reprieve even for his 
remotest posterity; and it is not surprising to observe that the 
Negro, finding the scales thus permanently and overwhelmingly 
weighted against him in this world, has tum^ to another world for 
consolation. 

The Negro appears to be answering our tremendous challenge 
with a religious response which may prove in the event, when it can 
be seen in retrospect, to bear comparison with the ancient Oriental’s 
response to the challenge from his Roman masters. The Negro 
has not indeed brought any ancestral religion of his own from Africa 
to capeivste the hearts of his White fellow citizens on the American 
Continent. His primitive social heritage was of so frail a texture 
that every shred of it was scattered to the winds at the first Impact 
of our Western Civilization. Thus he came to America spirit^ly 
as well as physically naked; and he has met the emergency by 
covering his nakedness with his enslaver’s castoff clothes. The 
Negro has been adapting himself to the rigotira of bis new social, 
environment by rediscovering, in Christianity, certain original 
meanings and values which Western Christendom has long ignored. 
Opening a simple and Impressionable mind to the Gospels, he has 
divined the true nature of Jesus’s mission. He has understood that 
this was a prophet who came into the World not to coniirTn the 
mighty in their seat but to exalt the meek and the humble.^ 'At 
that time Jesus answered and said: “I thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of 
Heaven and Earth, because thou bast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent and bast revealed them unto babes." The Syrian 
slave-immigrants who once brought Christianity into Roman Italy 
performed the miracle of establishing a new religion which was alive 
in the place of an old religion which was already dead. It is possible 
that the Negro slave-immigrants who have found Christianity in 
America may perform the greater rniracie of raising the dead to 
life. With their childlike spiritual intuition and their genius for 
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giTmg spontaneous aesthetic expression to emotional religious 
experience, they may perhaps be enable of rekindling the cold 
grey ashes of Christianity which have been transmitted to them by 
us, until In their hearts the divine fire glows again. It is thus, 

E erhaps, If at all, that Christiania may conceivably become the 
ving faith of a dying civilization for the second time. If this 
miracle were indeed to be performed by an American Negro 
Church, that would be the most dynamic response to the challenge 
of social penalization that bad yet been made by Man. 

Rfligima Discrimination 

When we pass from racial to religious discrimination, we find 
that, muttJtis mutandis, the phenomena are the same. A religious 
denomination which is penalized on account of its persuasion by 
being debarred ^om engaging in agriculture or In ‘tlu liberal pro- 
feaaions', is apt to respond, like a penalized caste, by developing an 
exceptional proficiency In trade or handicraft. The Hindu Banya 
haa hia analc^e in the Jew; the Arabian Sunna' have chelrs in the 
otherwise obscure North American religious fraternity at Oneida, in 
New York State, whose members have made a name ror themselves 
in the buaineas-world as the manufacturers of 'Community Plate'. 

The results of religious discrinimatioii may be srudled m three 
different situations: first, where the adherents of the penalized 
denomloation are members of the same socie^ and heirs of the 
same civilization as the adherents of the privileged denomination 
4 among whom they live; second, where the respective adherents of 
the penalized and of the prl^eged denomination belong to two 
dlfierent dvilizations which are both still *going concerns'; third, 
where the adherents of the privileged denomination belong to a 
civilization which is still a ‘going concern', while the adherents 
of the penalized denorolnatioQ represent a civilization which only 
sur^ves as a ‘fossil’.^ 

The first of these situations may be illustrated from the history of 
the EngUsh-speaking peoples of the Western World. In England, 
the re-establishment of the Anglican Church and the galling but not 
intolerable penalization of other Protestant religious denominations 
a^r the Restoration of A.D. x66o—a penalization which did not 
altogether cease at the Revolution of a.d. 1688 — had the effect of 
stimulating the members of the Sodecy of Friends to distinguish 
themselves in Industry and banking,^ and other Protestant DIs* 
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senters and Nonconformists to prosper in various forms of retail 
trade.* A fortiori, the positive persecution to which the Puritans 
were exposed in Ei^land in the earlier decades of the seventeenth 
century, before the English CivU War, and again the Mormons in 
the United States some two centuries later, stimulated each of 
these persecuted sects into reacting with proportionate vigour. 
While the Quakers and the Nonconformists in eighteenth-century 
England were able to exist and even to prosper in that state of life to 
which it had pleased the Esublishment to confine them, both the 
Puritans in early seventeenth-century England and the Latter-Day 
Saints in early nineteenth-century America made up their minds 
that there waa no room in the same country for thenWlves and for 
their persecutors; and accordingly they eaA, in their c 3 ay, went out 
into ^e wilderness in order to found ideal commonwe^ths, after 
their own heart, on virgin soil where they had only to contend with 
Physical N^re and not with stronger human powers. 

The achievement of the Pilgrim Fathers in breaking-in the rough 
country of New England has been reviewed in this Study already.’ 
It waa fully equall^, in ita own kind, by the achievemeoc of the 
Latter-Day Saints. In the early nineteenth century, it needed no 
less courage to venture out in wagons into the unexplored hinter¬ 
land of the North American Continent than it had needed in the 
early seventeenth century to set sail from the shorts of Europe In 
the Mayfloxoer for an uncharted American coast. Moreover, at the 
journey’s end, the desert baaio of Utah, with the Salt Lake at its 
core, ^ered an even more forbidding landscape for a Promised 
Land than the site of Town Hill, Connecticut Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether the Mormons would ever have 'made good* in 
Utah if they had not been governed by the practftal genius of 
Brigham Young. Happily fw Joseph Seth’s disciples, the first 
fchalTfa h of ^ Mormon prophet^ played Joshua's as well as Moses' 
part in this latter-day American exodus. Brigham Young had the 
vision to perceive that the salt desert eould be fertilize by the 
sweet waters descending from ita mountain rim, and he also had 
the power of organization and command to carry through a great co¬ 
operative scheme of irrigation. These daring artd romantic founda¬ 
tions of new commonwealcbs in the virgin wildernesses of Utah and 
New England have their place, beside the more passive and prosaic 
performance of the English Nonconformists in adapting themselves 
to their dlsabiHcIes at home, as examples of the response which the 
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challenge of religious discrimination is apt co evoke from those 
who are exposed co it in diverse degrees. ‘ 

The Mormon response in the iJniced Scates has a parallel in 
Russia in the history of the Old Believers and other dissenters from 
the established practice of Russian Orthodox Christendom. These 
Russian Orthodox Christian sectaries have won freedom to follow 
the devices of their own hearts by going out, beyond the advancing 
borders of the Russian Empire, into the wildernesses of Siberia and 
the Caucasus and the Eurasian Steppe. These sectarian pioneer 
settlements in ru)>man’a-land have eventually been incorporated 
into the Russian body politic, as Utah has been incorporated into 
the United States t but the latter-day Czardom, in its treatment 
of schismatics, exercised a politic form of discrimination which 
was already customary in Western monarchies in the seventeenth 
century. While penalizing its Nonconformists in the interior, it 
tolerated and even encouraged them in the marches as unorthodox 
messengers of Holy Russia who could serve to prepare her way 
before her, just because they were officially beyond her pale. 

PhanarioU 

The situation arising when the respective adherents of the 
penalized and the privileged denomination belong to two different 
civilizations which are both ‘going concerns’ may be illustrated 
from the ancien ripme of the Ottoman Empire as it existed down 
to the Revolution of a.d. 1908. In the Ottoman Empire, the main 
body of Orthodox Christendom had been endowed, by intruders of 
alien faith and culture, with a universal state which the Orthodox 
Christian Society could not do without yet was unable to esublish 
for itself;* and the Orthodox Christians had paid for their social 
incompetence by ceasing to be masters in th^ own house. The 
Muslim conquerors who established and maintained the Pax Otto- 
manua in the Orthodox Christian World exacted payment, in the 
form of religious discrimination, for the services which they were 
rendering to their Christian subjects wiily-nilly; and here, as else¬ 
where, the adherents of the penalized denomination responded co 
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the challenge of discriminatjoR by becoming past-mastere in those 
pursuits to which their activities were now confined. 

In the old Ottoman Empire, none who were not 'OsmanJia might 
govern or bear arms; and in large tracu of the Empire even the 
ownership and cultivation of the land passed out of the hands of the 
subject Christians into those of their Muslim masters. In these 
circumsrances, the several Orthodox Christian peoples who found 
themselves forcibly united under a common Ottoman rule now ojne 
—for the first and last time in their histories—to a tacit but effective 
mutual understanding. They were inhibited by the *Oscnanlis’ 
monopoly of sovereign power from carrying on their habitual inter¬ 
necine warfare with one another for the local mastery of cities and 
provinces. They were stimulated, the 'Osmanlis’ monopoly of 
‘the liberal professions’, into parcelling out among themselves the 
humbler trades, which remained open for Christian practitioners, 
and learning each to excel in some special occupation of their own. 
By this road, the Orthodox Christian subjects of the Ottoman 
PSdish^ gradually regained a footing within the walla of the 
Imperial capial, from which they had been deliberately evicted 
wholesale by Mehmed the Conqueror. The Turkish-speaking 
Orthodox Christian Qarainanlis from the interior of Anat^la and 
the Romance-speaking Orthodox Christian Vlachs from the high¬ 
lands of the Balkan Peninsula succeeded in establishing themselves 
in Constantinople as grocers; their Gredc-speaklng co-religiomscs 
from the islanos of the Aegean Archipelago set up in business on a 
more ambitious scale; the Orthodox Christian Albanians came to 
Constantinople as masons; the Orthodox Christian Montenegrins 
as ball-porters and commissionaires. Even the bucolic Bulgars, 
who had managed to keep a firmer grip upon the land than the 
Greeks, came to find a livelihood in the suburbs of Constantinople 
as grooms and market-gardeners. In Ottoman Syria, likewise, the 
Arabic-speaking Orthodox Christiana gravitated towards the towns 
and tended to specialize in trades and handicrafts, while the Arabic- 
speaking Muslims remained cultivators ofthe soil in the countryside. 

Among the Orthodox Christian re-occupants of Constantinople, 
there was one coterie—the so-called Phanaiiots—who were stimu¬ 
lated by the challenge of penalization 10 such a degree that they 
actually rose to be the virtual partners and potential supplanteis of 
the 'Osmanlis themselves in the political administration and control 
of the Ottoman Empire. The Phanar, from which the Phanariots 
derived their name,' was the extreme north-western corner of 
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Stamboui, which the Ottoman Government had grudgingly aban¬ 
doned to its Orthodox Christian subjects as the equivalwt of a 
ghetto. The Oecumenical Patriarchate made its new head-quarters 
here after the Chxirch of the Holy Wisdom had been converted into 
the Mosque of Aya Sofia and the Church of the Apostles demolished 
to make way for the Mosque of the Conqueror. In this apparently 
unpromising retreat, the Patriarchate became the rallying-point 
and the preserve of the Greek-speaking Orthodox Christians from 
the Aegean Aichipelago who had found their way to Constantinople 
and had prospered there in trade; and these Thanariocs’ developed 
two special accomplishments. As merchants on the grand scale, 
they entered into commercial relations with the Western World 
and acquired a first-hand knowledge of Western manners and cus¬ 
toms and Western languages. As managers of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate’s affairs, th^ acquired a wide practice and close under¬ 
standing of Ottoman administration, since, under the old Ottoman 
regime, the Oecumenical Patriarch was the official incermediary 
between the Padishah and his Orthodox Christian subjects through¬ 
out the Empire snd was invested, in this capacity, by delegation, 
with many of the functions of sovereignty over his co-religionists. 
These two accomplishments, together, made the fortunes of the 
Phanariots when, in the secular conflict between the Ottoman 
Empire and the Western World, the tide definitely turned against 
the 'Osmanlis ailer their second unsuccessful siege of Vienna in 
A.n. 1682-3.* 

The change introduced certain formidable complications into 
Ottoman affairs of state. Before the reverse of 1683, the 'Oaroanlis 
bad always been able to count upon seCtliog their relations with 
their Western Chiiadan adversaries and with their Orthodox 
Christian subjects to their own satisfaction by the simple appli¬ 
cation of force. Their military decline confronted them with two 
new problems. They had now to negotiate at the conference-table 
with Western Powers whom they could no longer defeat in the 
field; and they had to consider the feelings of Or^odox Christian 
subjects whom they could no longer be sure of holding down. In 
other words, the Ottoman Empire could no longer dispense with 
skilled diplomatists and skilled administrators; and the necessary 
fund of experience, of which the ^Osmanlis found themselves 
destitute in their hour of need, was opportunely placed at their 
disposal by the Phanariots. In consequence, the ‘Osmanlis were 
constrained to disregard the precedents and tamper with the 
principles of their own rdgime by conferring upon the Phanariots 
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the monopoly of four high offices of «ate which were key-position3 
in the new p(^tical siru&tion of the Ottoman Empire.' In the 
course of the eighteenth century of the Chiiatian Era, the political 
power of the ^anariota was steadily enhanced by the specific 
fnfiuence and patronage which these offices carried with them, 
and still more potently by the general effect of the steady increase 
in the political pressure from the West—an increase which was 
inevitably accompanied by a corresponding appreciation In the 
political value of the one element inside the C^man Empire which 
was capable, at the time, of ec^ic^ with *the Western Question’. A 
hundrM years after the turn of ^e tide under the walls of Vienna in 
1683, it looked as though the result of Western pressure might be to 
endow the old Ottoman Empire with a new governing class by first 
forcing the ‘Osmanlis to take the Fhanariots into partnership and 
then enabling the Phanariots to make themselves, in effect the 
senior partners in the Ottoman firm.* 
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The two dregonuAsbiw Were oew creetidu; the nra ^oipodenhipi were esaucf 
whkh were now plec«d m Phenarwi hudi. 

Tb BMrteree of the dnsoneftahipe ■ net u he cneeeured by the litereleMsirts «f 
(b« lick. The Oemenlu tOMSht tc *Me« (heir feces* bv givlAf the modeet title of 'hiter- 
eretere* (’<dn«fDen’^ tnjQmenl to PbuuriM eSoew who. io effra. d^ir^ the 
hieerkne ef e seeretery Stetc m F»ni^ A&in end e Seeretvy ef Stite hr the Neey 
end whose power end peeeQsae,eee^ne wse net oiuehlmecuniire then they weuM 
here been in eny Weicnn menereln of the die. 

Aj fee the prioeipelida of Wellecbie end Meldjvie. these hed been founded by Orth^ 
doi Chrietien pwcMcn ef Rumeoiea naoeoeJin wbe t«d deecw^ded from the Treo- 
eylnnien hWende ia tb« fourteenth century 0? tbe ChriitieB En end hid vreited the 
eeuubs eouui*weelem comer of the ftat Eufeikn Steppe from the Nemadi. The two 
priaepelfoee hed rteagrueed the eyiereantyof epuamouot Power troai tbe beaiBru^ef 
their cxietenee. but ibeir orinnil stuerein hid beea the Xirtf of Huosery, front wboee 
desiinierti their feuAden hed come. ThemmfereDeeoftheirelJeeieBeetettwOrtDmea 
Pidiihdb bed been one of the ineidente in the Jaeg duel b ef e eu Hunary end the Otro- 
mea Power whicb ended oa the field of Mohjss: ead lines the oeliueeJ erienteuen of 
these pnActpeZhjei wei one of ehe feewn on wfaich the Ime of the itruaite berwm 
Hivt^ry end Turber depended, the Welliehien ead Meldivica Rumeni hed been able 
to cente te fee men fevounble terete with tbe 'Osntanlit tbea loy of tbeir eo-rslifkeiiti 
eo tbe south iide of tbe Danube. They bid leetired freea tbe rldiihAh a p)ei^ that, 
tffider hii luienlnty. they ebeuM elweyi be roeemed by princea of their owa ferth, ead 
tbet no Muslim pbeae of worahjp end no Tunkh mQitary^^i or csloruei should ever be 
esabluhed oa dieir territories. Tbe Oliomeo Government feiibfully obern^ these 
uadertekin(B and Imelemented the fine of them^ to besU with, by plectes the two Rums 
p ri n rig eUdes under local Rumen prioeei. This preeciee wta sbeadoaed efrer tbs rum 
of tbe nde in A.a. iSS|, when the prineipeltdei eequired e new itTstefic ead polidcel 
mperteitoe ei merehei of the OttomiA Er^in over egeinie the Dinubisn Hspibura 
Mensroln on tbe one hirtd ittd the Rueiisn Empire on tbe other. Whea Petee the Greet 
invaded Moldivie in t?it. the reiniifig erinee. Demetriui Centemlr, went «ve to hie 
side; ind this danirr-siflisl moved the Grtcenis CoremmcBt te smnrthm it* cemrel 
over the pnntiMlioes. without vielsting the letter of its herd, by thencelortb sppoiiiiinf 
Orthodox ChneQenpnneeswhewerenecofBumeaiannatieniJiiyendwbe bid neheredi* 
lary local influenee or ettsehments. Aecerdogly. from A.D. i?i r to tSsr, the locum- 
benaes of the nre pnea^iria beoeme • tarouisite of the FhaMrioes—an arreefeatsM 
which ssfcctierded Ortonsas iactfsat* s^ liaea Phinariot pockets st the local Rumioien 
popuktioe's eie^M. 

* It wu in *»»« expeetatien that the Empreie Ceiheriae IT of Ruisie played with the 
•dm of rereadbhshine *hs Eevt Roman Empire after tbe sreat Rusaian yiciory over the 
'Osainba la the RuMO-Turhiah War of s.o. 1 ySS-ys- 
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In the event, the Phanariocs failed to achieve their ‘manifest 
destiny' because, towards the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Western pressure attained a degree of intensity at which its nature 
underwent a sudden transformation. The purely enemal pressure, 
of a milicaiy and diplomatic kind, which b^an to be exerted upon 
the Ottoman Empire by the great Powers of the Western World 
after the Second Siege of Vienna, was reinforced, after the American 
and French revolutions, by a fer more penetrating and pervasive 
and disruptive pressure which was exerted, from within, by the 
Ottoman peoples themselves through that process of cultural fer¬ 
mentation and social metabolism, for u’hich we have coined the 
name ‘Wcstemizalion’. The general operation of this process in the 
Ottoman Empire has been touched upon already;' and in this 
place we need only recall the two facts that the political gospel of 
'Westemizadon* was Nationalism and that the Greeks, being the 
first of the Ottoman peoples to enter into intimate relations wi& the 
West, were also the first whom the virus of Western Nationalism 
infected. Between the outbreak of the French Revolution and the 
outbreak of the Greek War of Independence, the Greeks were under 
the spell of two incompatible aspirations. They had not given up 
the Phanariot ambition of entering into the whole heritage of the 
'Osmanlis and keeping the Ottoman Empire intact as a ‘going 
concern’ under Greek instead of Turkish management; and at the 
same time they had conceived the new ambition of establishing a 
sovereign independent national state of their ovm—a Greece which 
should be as Greek as France was French—in order that the Greeks 
'also' might ‘be like all the nations'* of the Western World. 

In their quest for this ‘pound of flesh' the Greek nationalists 
eventually overreached themselves; but their miscalculation was 
not the same as Shylock's. The legendary Jew desired his victim's 
d«th, but forgot to stipulate for shedding his blood; the Greeks 
failed to foresee that the death of the Ottoman Empire must result 
from the bloodshed which they contemplated, and that therefore 
the new Greece of their dreams could be nothing but a gobbet of 
the old Empire's dismembered carcass. Their discomfiture was 
even more ironic than their Shakespearian prototype's; for fate 
permitted them to draw and use the knife in order to expose their 
misc^culation by an experiment which could never be undone. 
The incompatibility of the two Greek aspirations was demonstrated 
conclusively in iSat when the Greeks attempted to realize both of 
them simultaneously. 

\^en the Phanariot Prince Hypsilanti crossed the Pmth, from 
his 'jumping-off ground' in Russia, in order to make himself master 

* See II. D W, pp. kbeve. » , Semuel vjjl. a«. 
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o£ the Ottoman Empire, and the Maoioi chieftain Petro Bey 
Mavromikhiiis descended from bis mountaln^fastness tn the Morea 
in order to carve out an independent Greece, the outcome of both 
enterprises was a foregone conclusion, Tht resort to arms, in itself, 
spelt the ruin of Phanaiiot aspirations, since the Phanariot jiscen* 
dancy in the Ottoman Empire could only have been consummated 
by an uninterrupted process of 'peaceful penetration’. Prince 
Hypsilanti’s armed incursion into the Danubian PrincipsUtiea pro- 
duced an electric effect upon the 'Osmanlia, The re^ on which 
they had been leaning for more than a century had pierced their 
handand their ^ry at this betrayal nerved them to break the 
treacherous stalT in pieces and to stand again at all costs on their 
own feet. In 1821, the 'Oamanlis retorted to Prince Hypsilanti’s 
act of war by destroying at one bbw the febric of power which the 
Phanariots bad been peacefully bxiilding up for themselves since 
1683; and this was the first step in a process of eradicating all non- 
Turkish elements from the remnant of the ^Osmanlis’ heritage— 
a process which reached its climax in the eviction of the Orthodox 
Christian minority ^m Anatolia in 1922. 

Thus the first explosion of Greek nationalism kindled the first 
spark of Turkish nationalism; but the effect of Prince HypsUanti’s 
act upon the non-Greek Chrbtian peoples of the Ottoman Empire 
was, if possible, still more untoward, from the Greek standpoint, 
than its effect upon the Turks. The Greek Prince’s appearance in 
the Danubian Principalities at the head of an armed force of Greek 
filibusters made the local Kumanian population reallie that they 
were in imminent danger of exchanging *Kiog Log* for ‘King 
Stork'. If the Muslim 'Osmanlis had chastised their Qiristian sub¬ 
jects with whips, the Christian Phanariots showed every intention 
of chastising their co-religionists with scorpions. The Rumans 
turned Hypsilanti’s raid into a Haaco by pas^ely but effectively 
taking the Turkish side; and not only the Humans but the Bulgars 
and the Serbs and all the other Orthodox Christian peoples of 
the Ottoman Empire made up their minds forthwith that it was 
expedient for them to remain under Turkish rule until they could 
be sure of excbangjng it for their own national independence, 
Therewith, it was decided that the Ottoman Empire ^ould not 
have its unity maintained and its life prolonged by a peaceful trans¬ 
ference of control from the 'Osmanlis to the Phanariots, but should 
be broken up by violence into a mosaic of sovereign independent 
national states on the Western pattern. This procrustean opera¬ 
tion, by which an association of occupational castes was cruelly 
rough-hewn into a congeries of territorial nations, began with the 

i Kififi K«cii. St. 
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extermination of the Turkish MusUia landowners in the Mores in 
1 $21 by maseacre or eviction at the hands of the local Greek insur* 
gents, and was carried on—^by the same ^methods of barbarism’*—co 
^e bitter end, until it reached its term, a hundred years later, in the 
massacre or eviction of the Greek and other Christian tradesmen and 
artisans in Anatolia in 1922 at the hands of Che Turkish nationalists. 

Tkf Qai&nUs 

Thus, after all, the Phanariots just failed to secure that ^senior 
partnership’ in the Ottoman Empire which bad seemed, in the 
eighteenth century, to be their 'manifest destiny’. Yet the foot that 
th^ within an ace of success is sufficient evidence of the 
vigour with which they had responded to the challenge of penaliza* 
tion. Indeed, the history of cheir relations with the 'Osmanlis is an 
excellent illustration of the general social 'law* of Cha]lenge-and> 
Response; and the antithesis between Greek and Turk, which baa 
attracted so much interest and excited so much animus,^ is explio 
able only in these terms and not in the racial and religious terms 
which have been in fashion on both sides in the popular polemics. 
Turcophils and GraecophiJs agree in attributing the historical 
dificreaces in £tbos between Greek Christians and Turkish Muslims 
to some ineradicable quality of race or indelible Imprint of religion. 
They disagree simply in inverting the social values which they assign 
to these unknown quantities in the two cases. The Graecophil 
postulates an inherent virtue in Greek blood and in Orthodox 
Chriatianity and an inherent vice in Turkish blood and In Islam to 
make the Greek the angel and the Turk the devil that be alleges them 
to be. The Tuicophi! transposes bis postulates and thereby proves 
the Turk an angel and the Greek a devil to his own saiisfaction. 
Actually, the common assumption which underlies both these special 
pleadings is contradicted by unquestionable matters of fact. 

It ts unquestionable, for instance, in the matter of physical race, 
that the blood of Ertoghrul’s Central Asian Turb^ followers 
which fiows in the veins of the Ottoman Turkish people tCMday is 
no more than an infinitesimal tincture. The Ottoman Turkish 
people haa grown into a nation out of a handful of refugees, not by 
natural increase, but by as»miJating the Orthodox Christian popu- 
lation> in whose midst the 'Osmanlis have been living ever since 
the original settlement in Sultan OnCi.’ The process was in full 
svdng in the second generation, under Ertoghrul’s son 'Osmin, 

* I( ii p«<h*pi wnh ranvfcioc (bat tbe aiuaua of the Grc«kt and Turia t^cntt oo€ 
kmtbar bu b«£o aurpAiied by Out of thor reop««dv« pvtiMM io (be Watore Wotld. 
wbo ibown odll {rurcr rafiKjeim tbeir protu^. 

* rot tfie mttbed ^ kMioOUOon. •«« Pvt II I. A. vof iil, pp. 38-4 4, bcle*. 

* Par tKc chtUftp prtifnttd to of tb* by tlig 

tieaof thn •atOsounc. toe II. D (v), pp, ist-s, obovc. 
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whom the new commum^ adopted aa its eponymous hero when it 
had Co coin itself a new name. There is every reason to believe that 
the blood of the indigenous Greek and othtf Orthodox Christian 
recruits had swamped the blood of the immigranc Turkish Muslim 
nucleus in the racial composition of the 'Osmanlis well before the 
end of the first century of their existence as a distinctive com- 
muoity with a name of its own. If this sufficiently refutes the 
a priori racial explanation of the GraecO'Turkish antithesis, we 
refute the a priori religious explanation by citing the following 
description of one of the other Turkish Muslim peoples that are in 
existence, aide by side with the Ottoman Turks, at the present day 

'The Volga Turics are, on the whole, distinguished by their sobrie^, 
honesty, th^, and lodustry. By their assidul^ they often acquire con* 
aiderable wea^. They oo the best of terms with thetr Russian 
peasant neighbours. The chiefoccupationofthe<U2in Turk is trade, to 
which he turns at once when he has acquired a small capital by agriculture. 
On his commercial journeys he Is always a propagandist of Islam. Hia 
chief industries are soap-boUmg,spinAmg, and weaving. Hetssooiedmes 
a woricer in gold, He makes a good shoemaker and coachman.... These 
Turks are more cleanly in their bouses than the Russian peasantry.... 

Till the end cf the uxteenCh century, no m osques were tolerated in 
Q 3 aio, and the Tatars were compelled to live in a separate quarter. But 
t!^ predominance of the Muslims gradually prevailed, so that in the 
second half of the eighteenth century there were as many as 250 mosques 
in the Government ^ Qszin. A uk^ of tolerance promuJga^ in 1773^ 
helped the cause of Islam among these Turks. Far from bung won by 
Russian tolerance, the Muslims of the Volga have in mod^ times 
become more closely united than ever with the Muhaaunadao world.... 

'There has been s rapid increase in the number of mosques and a 
steady Improvement in tns status of Muslim schools In the Gevemment 
of Qftzin.... These schools have not been succeed in the least by the 
Russian eduesQonaJ system.... 

'Id consequence of the attention paid to education, theperceotage of 
QlalnTuiks who cannot read and write isextremely low. Tu production 
of printed books bss also been considerable among these Muslims.... 

'Thus, during a period of 360 years of Russian rule, the Asiatic con¬ 
servatism of these QlzAn Muslim has in no way been weakened or 
uifiuenced by Russian culture. ... No convertion except among their 
ruling famUies tikes place, and only the quite uneducated element is 
liable to be absorbed in the Russian popul^on... 

> At the ^meni dey there ire •ppmJinit^ mka u men)' Tiirluih Muelsne vithiB 
the frontiere of the U 3 . 5 .R. ae there ere in Turkey. 

i In the cMBeyeer, the Ortomin Goeemment gifted it> charter to the Creek 
dox Cfariaden CMBmunSty ei Arvaly^ (tee II. D^i), footnote t oo p. «»> ebeve). Tb« 
Ruiiien end Onemen £mpme, beiBi eop^ed u the tunea ferraidable wirwiu ooe 
esodKc.WLeh Ceund credvieeble toinue cortfeeBteni te eubject ounoribce *rhkh were of 
the eeme emliMnen e» the enemy Fewer.—A. J.T. 

> The ftptieb Admirelty; Mamrl om Ott TwtPwWM wd ftw.rUra w a gwn e (LoftdOB, bo 
dete, H.M. Sutiooery Ooee^ cb. vi Ciu). PP* it 1-4. 
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It will be seen that, if the proper names in the foregoing passage 
were left blank, the text might serve, as it stands, to describe the 
Orthodox Christian Greeks of Constantinople under the old Otto¬ 
man rdgime just as well as the Muslim Turks of ^2ln under the 
Russian Czardom. This coincidence dehea explanation on the 
hypothesis chat Turks and Greeks or Muslims and Christians are 
what they are by reason of certain absolute racial characteristics or 
indelible religious hall-marks. On the other hand, it is Just what 
we should expect on the hypothesis of Challenge-and-Response, 
For what has been the history of the QSzinl! Turks ^ Qizin was a 
Muslim city which was conquered by the Orthodox Christian 
Muscovites within a century of the conquest of Chriscian Constanti¬ 
nople by the 'Osman lis; and under Muscovite rule the QSignlT 
Turks have had to adapt themselves, like the Stambouli Greeks 
under Ottoman rule, to a regime of religious discrimination. So 
far from being surprising, it is eminendy natural that the Greek in 
Turkey and the iSjrk in Russia should have met the same chal¬ 
lenge of religious discrimination with the same response. Both 
communities have concentraced their energies with success upon 
trade and handiaafe because both have been debarred from follow¬ 
ing other walks of life as a penalty for their nonconformity with the 
religion of the Power under whose ascendancy they have each 
respectively had to live, In this connexion, the incidental fact that 
the Greeks in Turkey happen to have been penalized for being 
Christians and the Turks in Russia for being Muslims has made no 
d iiference. The common experience of being penalized on account 
of religion has been the governing factor in the development of both 
communities; and in the course of four or five centuries their 
idendc reaction to this common experience has bred them into a 
‘family likeness* with each other whi<^ has quite effaced the diversity 
between the original imprints of Orthodox Christianity and Islam. 

TAe Levantims 

This 'family likeness* is shared by adherents of certain other 
religious denominati ns who have likewise been penalized on ac¬ 
count of their religious allegiance and who have responded in the • 
same way. Without extending our survey beyond the bounds of the 
old Ottoman Emp^ and the old Russian Czardom, we may observe 
that the distinctive characreristics of the Orthodox Christian 
Phanariots and the Muslim Qi^nlls reappear unmistakably both 
in the Roman Catholic ‘Levantines’ and in the Protestant inhabi¬ 
tants of the seventeenth-century suburb of Moscow which was 
known as 'the Svoboda*. 

These Catholics and Protestanta were immi gr ants from Western 
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Christendom who were permitted to reside In the Ottoman and 
Russian Empirea on sufferance, under certain disabihcles, as in our 
day the Chinese are pencutted to reside in countries under Western 
control round the shores of the Pacific.^ These Western residents 
in a bygone Russia and a b^one Turkey were, indeed, in a less 
unfortunate position than that of the Chinese residents in Cali¬ 
fornia or Australia at the present time, since the Chinese are the 
victims of a racial discrimination from which they cannot escape by 
any action which it lies with them to cake, whereas the Levantines 
could, and sometimes did, escape from the religious discrimination 
to which th^ were subject by becoming 'reneges*—a step which 
not only raised them from fhe degradation of being treated as 
pariahs, but threw open to them the highest positions in the Otto- 
man State. The same avenue of escape was open to the 'Osmanlis’ 
Orthodox Christian subjects; and the Ottoman governing class 
was actually recruited, by preference and on principle, from 
Christian 'renegades’, Christian prisoners-of-war and Christian 
‘tribute children* from the time of ^Osn^ himself down to the cum 
of the tide In a.d. 168:^3.^ In this respect, the Levantines were 
in the same position as tbe Phaoariors; but in both communities 
religious aposcacy, notwithstanding the strength of the induce¬ 
ments to it, remained the exception and did not become the rule; 
and the Levantine Catholics who were unwilling to renounce their 
religion were subject to tbe same disabilities under the old Ottoman 
regime as tbe indigenous Orthodox Christians, In Galata on the 
north shore of the Golden Horn, and in the Frankish quarters in 
the other‘fichelles du Levant', the Catholiclived a ghetto- 
life which was not very different from the life of the Ordiodox 
Christian r^yeh in the Phanaror the life of the Jews in the West 
down to the time of the French Revolution; and the Levantines duly 
developed the specific virtues and vices which the ghetto demands.^ 
It made no difference that they happened to be descended, in 
physical race, from some of tbe most warlike and imperious and 
high-spirited peoples of Western Christendom: from the medieval 
Venetians and Genoese and the modem French and Dutch and 
Er^Iish. In the stifUng atmosphere of their Ottoman ghetto, they 
must either respond to the challenge of religious penalization in the 

* po. SI7-]S, «b«v(. 

' further Put III, A. v«|. 111 . pp. aS-44, btlo'v. 

’ ffyIfth metAi lictnllv *i>ie fleck’ of the Chnmn Pidiihah the sHepheed. 

The rerm wm net Apfllwi neluiivtl)' to he Mn>N(iieiim cu^eeu. The Muilim peomti? 
of Anaiolii wer« celled as well as the Chrutiin mcKhanta ind ecckeieirn m 

Coflitantirteple, 

* 'See ndjtocians dsM lee divenei ^helle* .. . nnlermM dans leun how eemme dins 

dn pri«eM, n« I’enbertasseAt ^ue peu ^ tout ce 4]ui eit ^enn^ef t letir cemmera.' 
rVolney, C P.: Vovet(t *n Strie el en BtifH ue .dinr^j nSj. el i^SSi and 

cd. (Puis 1987, Deienne ec volltnd, a vob!), vol, i, p, 142,) 
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same maimer as other men, or e'se succumb. Again, the *Nordic* 
physique and Protestant tradition of the Dutch and Scottish and 
German reaideots in ‘the Svoboda’ did not prevent the Christian 
denizens of this Muscovite ghetto^ from acquiring a strong 'family 
likeness’ to their Muslim neighbours and contemporaries and equals 
in status: the Turks of ^an. 

Moreover, if we let our eyes range farther afield over the world of 
that day, we shall observe that, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian Era, the life of the ghetto was being lived 
by traders and handicraftsmen of Catholic or Protestant rdigioo 
and Western origin, not only under an Ottoman regime in cSaia 
and under a Muscovite rig;ime in ‘the Svoboda', but likewise under 
tbe Mughal rulers of Indln on the island of Bombay and under the 
Manebu rulers of China in the ‘factories’ at Canton^ and under the 
Shoguns of Japan on the island of Deshima. 

The ingenuity and the severity with which the Japanese penalized 
the Dutch have probably never been exceeded in the whole history 
of religious and racial discrimination. At Japanese hands, Dutch 
traders endured, for more than two centuries, humiliations worse 
than any that have been inflicted by Turk on Greek or by Gentile on 


( 'Svoboda* Doau HtaftUv *ff te -tew n *; 7rt, »t tb« aceewioe of Peter tbe GreaL tbe 
ao^atnevpbete of *the Svoboda* vaa aiaeMkUy tbeairscastbatof GaJataertheP^ac 
u tbe aee. 

* For a deicriplson of the coedideoa under wUeb the Wteten marchanB Uved and 
oadad, baSere theit 'eniencipatioo*, ia tbe 'faeeoriea' at Cenion. eee Mone, H. B.: 
/wdMol MaiiM i the Cto»M ^.oodoo 19 x 0 , Los^oaoe Green) i 

cha, iv and B*. up. pp. : 

‘lo 1757 an Intpo^ «dWt waf jenied maUne Canton (be aole •lapk, and MobtMtiar 
afl fertis^ tnde at any other pon.,,, 

*RefuI(tiena«rcr« iwe for tbecocUTolof Ifae toeifner, hl»*U^ aodhiatrade,.. .The 
sore uxiportact intoaf may he vuotBiariaed aa folaoui >— 

*1 *. ShiiM of war auet remain outaide tbe rrvar, and muR not enter tbe Begue. 

*s*. Woman muat not b« brousbt to the factom; aor could s<Ae, ipeare, or ether 
arma. 

HoBf aarehaftta muat not be in debt ta fomgnan, 

Foreign trader* suut sot enfac* Chineee aeevinta. 

! *. ForeigAen xnuat imI uae aedan ehair*. 

*. Forcigoara muat AM row for pletaun OQ tbe river. Three daya ie the month (on 
tbe Seh, iSth. and aStb) they might take tbe air at Fat) (tbe ftmc nrdeaa ttfOM the 
nver) in email pardee, under tbe escort of an loterpretei, who vraa wd, IhenlJy and 
penocally. rcapoaiible for all tbeic nuedeede. 

* 7 *- Porvlgrieia muat not a r ea an t penoofta; if they have anyduag to repreemt itmuat 
ha dona through the Hong Mmcbrui. 

*S*. **la the Hong mervhama' faoterice where foreignara live, let them be under the 
reesaintMd controroftheHoncmarehaau, The purchaaeo/noda by them muit paae 
through the handa of a Hong merebani; tbii waa origineUy deaigoed to guard agtmit 
traitoroue nacivee nielendjng them and taaehing them. Herafter the foreign merdumta 
dwelling in the Hong marehante* faeienea muai not be allowed to prmupie of their ow'n 
aoeord to go out and in, lert they abould tnde and curry on claBdeellne tranaaetiooa with 
trakmoua nativee.** 

*9*. Foeeignere muet not remain at Canton out o( eaeaca, bur, their goode aeld and 
ahipe ladeo, muat rerum home or go to Macao.... 

‘^'heae btotonee provided nalabal aeemnmodatien for the foreign Wseton. gueati ef the 
Empire, but they cenMituted in effect a ^Idrd cage. The only ground (orujti^t avail, 
able <er the greeter oumber waa a eQuara m front of the aix factoriee in middle 
acaMfuig abMii yoo feet by 30a feet.' 
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Jew; and the reader of the story is left at a loss between admiration 
for the tenacity and di^ust at the servility with which these 
'Nordic* Protestant Occidentals held their ground and made their 
money, year in and year out, under conditions which were de¬ 
liberately intended to make cbeir residence In Japan intoIend>le. 
From A-D. 1641 to 1858,’ the Dutch in Japaa were rigorously ‘kept 
in Coventry' on Deshlma, a tiny island off the Japanese port of 
Nagasaki; and the privilege of being allowed to do their business m 
this insular ghetto, which was accorded to the Dutch alone among 
the Western nations, had to be purchased at the price of periodic 
self-abasement. One condition of the HoUandera’ tenure of Deshi- 
ma was that they should trample annually upon the Cross in the 
prese n ce of a Japanese official: a ceremony which was only allowed 
to lapse in a,d, 1853 and was only aboli^ed formally in 1856-7,^ 
Another condition was that tb^ should pay an annual visit of 
respect to the Shogun's capital at Yedo^ and should make them¬ 
selves objects of public derision by cutting capers for the cnicr- 
tainment of the Court.^ This was the only occa^on in the year on 
the Dutch were permitted to stir outside their island prison- 
house. Yet the Dutch became $0 well resigned to these odious 
conditions of their residence in Japan that they left it to others to 
take the initiative in bringing the relations between Westerners and 
Japanese on to a footing of equality; and they showed no haste to 
follow, even after the Americans bad led the way.s 
The relations In which the Dutch lived with ^e Japanese, 
the date of their confinement on Deshima in a.d. 1641 down to the 

> On (b« i8tb Aufust, t|<8, • Owteli.J«p«fMt« Tmw coocludH on tiM Mttem 
of ibft AmeriBiD-JiDooeae TrMTy whkS hM been on th< i 1 it Mcroh, 

* Sc« Mureoeb. j.: A Hittory v«l. iii (Loodoo 1926, PiuJ), pp. 

f The preeem Tokyo. 

* In cOmpetlifiB ibe DiitcK neidoon lo Japes to Seaeen themaelvee penodlcallr is 
thk public mesaer. the Jepeeeae uitherinee vere ddibentely aecking to the 
Wtowm pcoplo aed the Wostem Gvilbetien ridiculeue isd eoMerspUMe iB Japeixee 
eyea. Without ksAonM n, tbey w«n adopthg om of tba «xp«dienta of Sparw atet^ 
cmt. In ancient LaeadaemoA, the H«lota wo* MriediaUly e«S)pd]«d to ^ibit Urns* 
mKcb to their Sportui maeten in a naudlio conoibon, is orao to conSrm on both lideo 
tba unpteoiioo that thiHelotteMre on inferior race wlwwer* bom to be the ihveaoftha 
Spvtuwe. 

'Ariftotle G think it u) atya that ibe Oveiwon [the ehirf circulive oStecra of 

th* Leeadeamsnun Covemmest, who were elected aanoaDv], when th^ take oAce, 
formally declare war on the Ketota, is order to keep a free hiod for killing Helota wiibouc 
blood^uihineai. Altoaetber, the Soartaiu* traaenant of cha Heleta wai hmb and in* 
btuBon. Far bnane*, thay uiad to fora* tbam to dnnk ^uastitMt of neat wise and then 
bribs them Into tho oulita^ meaaea, in cider to sire tba young Sponlataa an ocular 
damoMtrttien ofwhwdniAiennwe looka like. AndthayuaadcogTvachemordaratoiins 
aonff and duaa dancaa tbai were low and ludieroua, and ool to erngor dance asking 
ekaiieal. On thj» account they ley that In tha aaquel. during the Theban Invaaion 0? 
l^eoeia, wben tha Helot pnomere wofe told to eisg aomething of Terpaoder'a or 
AJonan’e ot Spaado the Loaenian'i, they begged to be ascuoed. oa the grourid that thair 
Spartan macten would mt Uka re.* 

Plutarch: l^e ef ch. oriu. Cf. atindMS, /nttinttoLscoflire, No. jc. For 

Spartan inetlMtiena, aea further Pan III. A, vcl. Ui, pp. se-yp. below. 

* Murdoab, op. ric, *el. eit, p. 61S. 
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reopening of Japan to Western commercial enterprise on normal 
conditions in the middle of the nineteenth century of the Ch ristian 
Era, have their analogy in the relations between the ancient Greeks 
and Egyptians from the time when the Egyptian King Amasis 
{re^at area 569-525 B.c.) confined the Greek residents in 
Egypt to the 'treaty-port’ 0/ Naucratis in the middle of the sijcth 
century b.c. down to the time when the Greeks were made masters 
of Egypt by Alexander the Great During those two centuries the 
ancient Greeks in Egypt, like the modem Dutch in Japan, accepted 
the 80«al humiliations of a pariah status in order to earn its com¬ 
mercial profits, as appears plainly from the following account of the 
Egyptian ritual of sacrifice in the fifth century B.c. from the hand 
of a coaCemporajy Greek observer. 

'When the Egyptians have slaughtered the sacrificial victim, they cut 
oJt ICS bead. Thereupon, they flay the carcase and make a fearful unpre- 
cabon over the bead, which they then proceed to get rid of. Where they 
have a market with resident Gr^ tradera, they simply get rid of it in the > 

market by sale; but where there are no Greeks on the spot, they get rid 
of the head by throwing it Into the river. The formula of imprecation 
which IS reated over the head nua thua: “If any evil is impeding over 
us who are makieie this sacrifice or over the whole Land of EvvDC into 
tbs head let it gof* 

The situntion here depicted is a prosaic version, ‘in real life’, of the 

phantasy which Robert Louis Stevenson has pl^ed with in ‘The 

Bottle Imp', The sacrificial victim's head is an object charged with 

evil which the pious and sensitive Egyptian peasant is as anxious to 

get rid of as the unsophisticated Polynesian islander is anxious 

to get rid of the haunted bottle. The Greek trader, who is willing to i 

^ the unclean head off bis Egyptian neighbour’s hands any day 

for the sake of a pennyworth of profit, is a sordid counterpart of 

Stevenson's sailor-man, who cheerfully carries off the bottle for the 

sake of a dram and so disappears from the stoiy, The light which 

this throws upon the autus of the Greeks in Egypt in Herodotus's 

day is highly illumloating, 

The Jaos, Parsas. Nestoriam, MonophysiUs, <md MonoiheUus 
We have still to take note of the results of religious discrimination ’ 

m the third of our three situations: that is, where the adherents 
of tltt penalized denomination represent a civilization which only 
survives as a ‘fossil’. This situation need not be surveyed in great 
detail, since the phenomena are well known in themselves and do 
not differ in essence from those which we have observed in the two 
situations which we have examined already. 

Let us glance at the various 'fossils’ of the Syriac Society which 
* HeredoTUft, Bk. II, ch, 39. 


< 
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have been deposited, in successive social strata, during the much- 
mtcnupted and long-drawn-out course of Syriac history.* In the 
oldest stratum there arc the Jews and the Parsecs, who are relics of 
the ^riac Society as it was in its universal state, under the Achae- 
menian regime, before the Hellenic intrusion. In an intermediate 
stratum there are the Nescorians and the Monophysites, who arc 
relics of two abortive attempts on the part of the Syriac Society to 
expel the intrusive Hellenism from its body social, and there arc 
the Monothcletcs, who arc relics of an equally abortive attempt, on 
the part of the Hellenic Society in extremis, to retain its hold over a 
remnant of the Syriac World. In the most recent stratum them 
are the Shi'Is, who are the relics of a fissure In the Syriac World 
which was one of the consequences of the Hellenic intrusion* and 
whi^ left its scar upon the Syriac body social even after the cc- 

t ulsion of Hellenism and the re-unification of the Syriac World 
sd been successfully achieved, on the whole, in the ‘resumption* 
of the Syriac universal state under the 'Abbasid regime and in the 
establishment of a ‘totalitarian* Syriac universal church in the shape 
of Islam. The medium in which all these Syriac 'fossils' have been 
preserved is a religious medium; thdr religious idiosyncrasies, 
which have safeguarded their identities and perpetuated their 
existence in their fossil state, have also exposed them to religious 
discrimination at the hands of the alien societies in the midst of 
which they have managed to survive; this penaliaadon has taken 
the usual form of exclusion from certain walks of life; and it has 
evoked the usual reaction in its victims. They have leamt to hold 
their own in any human environment in whi^ they are allowed Co 
exist on sufferance by excelling in those trades and handicrafts to 
which their activities have been compulsorily confined.) 

* |c« {. C (i) vei. j, pp. abere, and 11 . D (vil), pp. 38^, b^low, 

* Foe the psnoon of tha Swioe WerU, e«<r \ epan of eomc seven ceocuriat, into m 
aeitan Motion »bteh hed libentaU itarif aad a tt eetam leouoo whkb had niU to 
libente ii»a]f from the HaUanie deminatior, era 1 . C (1) (S). vo(. 4 pp, above. 

* In gefteral. ib« leactwn evoked br reli^ieis patiaJsatien aaon^ (b« repceennaQ’vaa 
of a 'foasU embunen ie«tna to ba more tboroushjoin* than the raoction vh^ iLe 
tame challenge evokea vnoof mettbera of a civiUsaom is still a 'aome eoncem'. 
I'be 'feisils' are apt to leant novr to bold their earn, under penalisation, in any fiurnbex 
of human mviroomenta aueceasively or ainmlianeously, wlwnas the of penaJiaed 
rabgjAu fiwfionBe* whoee ceviUsatioas an iiJI 'nine ooneema* m apt to rerra^ vridiB) 
the ambit of seme iinaleaoeetr. Yet tbiabneddiitineHee is by no foeoeabeoluK, For 
exataple, the LowiOnss ind the Greeks and tha Cidanns, ivho are mamben ^ tbe 
wMtere and the Orthodox Christian aed the Hindu Society mpective^, have ahovtn 
thceiaaivca ae vanaiile n ibe ‘foasir Je*« wd Panaea and AAnaniansa^ Neaterivis^ 
Muofutee. Havuip served their appranMeihip in p^lirugri under an Islamic i^timo 
~tha Lewitmea and Crvaka under the Oneman empire and the Gujentn under the 
Muslim rij in Isdia-^ay have eoeh ensnded their ranp hts other envirortHMets; the 
Greeha into Weeteen Rurope aad Ameriea: the GujeraCii into tbe ookaial demsini tf 
tbe Weatem Peoplo in and South Africa; the LevaatiMi into Buseie and India 
and the Per Bast. Coovtreslv, the Coots have not made Tbeniielvss at hms 

ouiaida Efypt anymore than ‘ths Old Bclieven' Ittve suds themselves at boBM outsids 
tbe Buasiao Emptfo or tbe Ovaken outside the EnglUb-epeakinf World. 
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The Jews, for example, have overcome tbe social handicap which 
their religious fdiosTncrasy entails by holding their own success- 
fully, as traders and financiers, in a great variety of human environ¬ 
ments. They have found a place for themselves first in the Syriac 
and Hellenic worlds and then in the Arabic and Iranic and Western 
worlds; and during the last few centuries they have kept pace 
with the expansion of Western Christendom until nowadays cheir 
activities and Interests extend, as widely as those of our modern 
Western Society itself, over all the habitable lands and navigable 
seas on the face of the planet. The Parsees, for their part, have 
played the same role in tbe Hindu World as the Jews have pl^ed 
elsewhere; and they have shown the same elasticity and Initiative 
as tbe Jews in us^ their special skill and experience to good effect 
in a variety of circumstances. Having acquired their expertise in 
trade and finance in a Hindu economic environment, they have 
managed to turn it to account in the utterly different economic 
environment which has been ereated in India by the impact of our 
Western Civilisation; and cheir response to the challenge of this 
impact has been so much more ^ective than the response of 
the Hindus and Muslims among whom they live chat they have 
profited by tbe ordeal of ‘Westemiaation’ to increase the econo¬ 
mic ascendancy over their Indian neighbours which they already 
possessed before the challenge from the West was presented. 

The Armenian Gregorian Monophysltes have shown the same 
ability and adaptability In the same lines of activity as the Parsees 
apd the Jews, until, at the present day, the Armenian merchant, 
like the Jewish financier, has become ubiquitous. In a narrower 
field, the Syrian Jacobite Monophysites have reacted like their 
Armenian co-religionists, while the Coptic Monoplorsites have held 
their own by acquiring a virtual monopoly of the local but lucrative 
busineas of farming the land-tax in their native Bgyph 

The Monophysites started their career by holding out under the 
religious persecution which they had to suffer at hands of an 
Or^odox Christian regime in the Roman Empire. * The Nestorlana, 
for whom life in the ^man Empire was made impossible, trans¬ 
ferred their head-quarters to ‘Iraq and Iran, and held thdr own 
there, not only as men of business but as physicians, under the 
comparatively tolerant Sasanidand Umayyad and 'Abbasid regimes; 
and they did not perish in the social cataclysm which overwhelmed 


* Tit* Monophyaite* ciUcd tbdr Oftbodwc Cfariitiin oppre«Mtt *M«}cbitc«’. ibat U to 
••y ImpohduH^^Ofthodox ChhatUnity (Crest »hich the Catbolk Ch^tkrurv of tte 
wuc bod AM yet differcAitJWd iueU) bfhs oottUiftbad rolipen eftbo RociMit lapafiil 
r^(unc undtf which Cm MoncphtwiM hod to U*e front the ycsr 4j t. when the euum 
tASBg TO ea open breeeb, down to ^ Anb eonquettef tbe Renwi pfoviocteifl Sv^eed 
Efypt letnM* tbe middle of the aeve&th century. 
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these regicos at the break-u^ of the 'Abbaaid Caliphate, when 
Baghdad was sacked, and the irrigation-systeffl of 'Inq pat out of 
action» by the Mongols. 

Before this catastrophe overtook their base of operations in the 
Syriac World, the Nestorlans had already leant to make thera> 
selves at home In other human environraenta at the ends of the 
Earth. In one direction, they made their -way by sea along the west 
coast of India, beyond the fvthest point to which the Parsee sphere 
of inHuence exte^ed, and established a sphere of their own at the 
extremity of the Indian Peninsula, where their descendants or con> 
verts survive to this day as 'Saint Thomas’s Christians’.in Travan- 
core. In another direction, they ventured out overland, beyond the 
farthest outposts of the Syriac World in T^ansoxania, into the heart 
of the great Eurasian Steppe, and made their way, from oasis to 
oasis, across the whole breadth of the wilderness until they emerged 
on the other side m China. These continental Nestorian pioneers 
who once won a footing in Central Asia and in the Far ^st have 
left no survivors. Yet, although in this sense they have been less 
successful than their co-religionlsta who followed the maritime 
route to India,1 they have succeeded in making a greater mark upon 
the history of Mankind during their briefer day. 

In the Far East theKestorians were an active element in Society 
in the age of the T’ang {imperabant a.D. 6x8-907); and in the oases 
of the Eurasian Steppe they succeeded in converting the sedentaij 
Turkish Uighurs and eame near to establishing a distinctive Far 
Eastern Christian Civilisation in the midst of the supremely adverse 
human environment of Nomadism.^ It is true that this tour dt 
force was abortive. The prospect was compromised in A.D. 737-41. 
when the oases of Transoxania, which had been the ‘jumping^off 
ground’ of the Mescorians in thdr overland venture, were per¬ 
manently incorporated into the Arab Empire and were thereby 
transferred from the sphere of Nestorian Christendom to the sphere 
of Islam. The coup dc grdce was delivered in a.o. x 203-6, whw the 
semi-Nestorianised bTomads 0/ the high steppe—the Karines) and 
the more powerful and progressive Kalmans—were successively 
defeated by the pagan chief of the Mongols, Chingis Khan. The 
Basin of the Orkhen, over which the Karlyits and the Naimana 
ranged at the time, was a key-position; and the conquest of its 


Even ia lodk, Neitoxieniwn hee now loet tt« berioie; for, in the thM qwRer of (he 
eieenteietb eeafun, the elle^ftnee of Thenue'e (^rudeae wu tuerped, under 


fiJae preteocee, by £beJecobite Mooopbyshe Pauiercb ofAndMb. fSeeebove, 2. 

«ol.LfMinote r on p,y.) 

* TUi ebonive fW Eier 

OB pn. below. 

* wiDf luuui, the p ri nce of the Kiriyiti, wie perhjpe the historic origifli] of the 
leCendvT ‘Prcftef Jeha*. 


srtn Chriitisn CiriUndoo is tiii^iintrl hirtbec in 11. D fvu), 
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contempoi^ occupants was the first decisive step in Chingis’ 
carev- It is interesting to speculate what the future of Nestorian 
Christendom might have been if Wang Khan the Kamyit and not 
Chingis Khan the Mongol had won the day in a.d. 2303, or agairt If 
Tayan Khan the Naunan had won in iao6. 

Even as it was, the Nestorian pioneers in the Nomadic World 
were able, thanks to their local monopoly of the elements of a higher 
culture, to hold their own after the overthrow of their Karayil aod 
Naiman patrons; and the Mongol conqueror took them into his 
service as scribes and accountants and recorders, For the best part 
of a ^tuiy, while the centre of gravity of the Mongol Empire still 
remained on the Steppe and its seat of government in ‘Preater 
John's’ country at Qaraqorum, on the head-waters of the Orkhon, 
the archives of the Great Khan’s Court were k^t by Nestorian 
Christian secretaries In a Ui^hor Turkish dialect conveyed in a 
Syriac Alphabet. The Nestorians even made some distinguished 
Mongol converts. Hul^ Khan, who sacked Baghdad and de¬ 
vastated 'liilq (the original point of departure of the Nestorian 
Dispersion) in a.d. 1258, had a Nestorian wife; and HulagQ’s 
advancc-guajd, which captured Damascus in a.d, 1260, was com¬ 
manded by a Nestorian general. It will be seen that the history of 
these Nestorian Christian Turkish Uighurs bears a certain resem¬ 
blance to the history of the Orthodox Christian Greek Phanariots. 
They just missed their ‘manifest desriny*; yet, in response to the 
challenge of penalisation, they had developed certain special accom¬ 
plishments which so enhan^ their social value in the human 
environmMt in which they lived that they were virtually taken into 
partnership by the rulers of a great empire.' 

As for the Maronite Monotheletes, they have served an apprcn- 
ticeahip as clerks and traders in the Arabic World—especially in 
the ht land of Egypt which lies on the threshold of their own lean 
^baneae fiisinesa—and they have known, like the Jews and the 
Parseea and the Armenians, how to profit by the recent economic 
exp^on of the Western Society over the face of the planet. The 
original field of Maronite commercial enterprise in Egypt now 
counts for less in the Maronite economy than the larger and more 
lucrauve fields which the Maronitea have found for themselves in 
the Umtcd Sutes, in Latin America, and in the French Colonial 
Empire m West Africa. Simiiarly, the Ismi'm Shi 'is (alioi Assassins 
aim Khtrtjaa) have served an apprenticeship in India and have 
profited by 'the opening-up of Africa’, where they have found a 

tL MoneoJ VT*dimirU6v, B. V.: 

PP /««•»« {EAitUtb tMBitae'oo; Lmc) 
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new field of enterprise in the British protectorates and colonies and 
mandated territories along the Easc-Afritan seaboard of the Indian 
Ocean. At the opposite extremity of the Arabic World, the Ih^dl 
Kharijites have held their own In a Sunni environment as a mercaii' 
tile class in the Maghrib.' 

So much for the reactions to the challenge of religioua discrimi¬ 
nation which can be observed among the ‘fossils' of the Syriac 
Society. If we turn from these to the ^fossils’ of the Indie Society, 
we can observe at least one reaction of the same nature to the same 
challenge among the Jains in India, who, together with the Hina- 
yanian Buddhists in Ceylon, are relics of the Indie Society as it was 
before the Hellenic intmaion and who thus correspond in stratum 
to the Jews and the Parsecs.* In Bengal and Assam at the present 
day, retail trade is a perquisite of Jain shop-keepers from the State 
of Marwar in Rajputana.* 

• Tot the 'IbadU, Me CKHitt, E. F.: (Musri 4 u MetJirA (Pu'u xoi? 

PiyM), PP. ^ 

*Lee MsebiM eetueb Met Murfment lee detcerdiAta dee ibultKe raeUmidee meu 
i)e «nt beeiMA cn mile vu. He ooi lubi une tneuTomet^ qul u( fr^weme 

line U •ocKte oneatiJe, Cmium lea Anqiniese, «oitune lee Persi*. eontnc lee Jiiue aui 
«n( 1 Memple k pJua Jee Mubtei d«puu r 4 «roiileineM de I’empue loat 

levenid une cone d« txebu. ou pbtSe de eaiioxi cooetiru^e pvdee liSdei d'inKnnaHen 
I epMuUMe deji* le eoniemenT d< rin{uu.pw divelwpemefit auyiQwe pc«me«f, 
U em paaae euitfe, Malsrt i'«p«^iljevien( dee uedividue dese (ouM Is Wlls de 
Als«(ie. parvagt 0(1 il y a ia meuvemeBt d’ailaim pcMiWe, k colUeen de k oabea 
•uebiM. 9UI e«t )«tcTo;«M<meei Tene. ma patriodime herfAeu* ec profsKUmote m^cri- 
snt. eoni ueurie uxiiquemene pw k lies rtlisMux. CeBe eroOu prewatke reWeuM 
I St Acsaunmeni ^psMic de etide es ikdt.elle e'ete Mnnlid^rd’une ananieB <Mn- 
pbqike de lu b dli rt i tMelaaiTus cr de psti^us culiueUn nuautsau««' 

* Far iK« Yeuib* of ebe Iodic Sodecy aod tbelr ctrptiAaiion, mc I. B (iii), *ol. I. 
p. 3L«ad 1. C<i) 1^). vdl, i, pp.9e>s cbeve, 

1 The rsnatkeble reecRibleore. in Mipe and oeeueUMS, bentxen the Menrarie oa ihe 
OM hand asd the Jewa. Panes. Armeniani, and Meimitei mi the ether u appueot So 
the »ell»H’ins («ns of cof>eordaB( tsDinoBiee from t aumbet of independrat euihericka * 

*Of the fouf wdldtMwn sets ofladii, tU,, tbe Brahm^fo. the ihe 

and the ^hdre, the principal cuta mpfad in bankinv b the Fawhye. Asonn the 
VauAya/ are included tbe Jat aa r , Mamari* tni Chini erhe are the mortimpertani 
banker* m Indie,.., The Msmtu. who se eicherrakar s VssWskr. corra Info the 
Marirtf Stes 6f Rtipuiina and Cermf Indie. The leaianTv are aenled u pennapent 
reeidenta inCenlral India, bMteeme of them travel from one place to another £ of 
butcseis. Qute a numbs of Afarvse meechanu and bankrra have nuanieed to tnOa 
snvs Ilk* Bonbey end CakuRa, wbenea they rervin home either when trade u alack 
«t M penonn reusioue aaranems.... Very few of them are edusied eo Weetem Uss 
ind fewer atill arc eeqwunud with Q^eliih eommercsal piactke, but the way ia trivkb 
they cendiKC their biuinsc la ramarkaUe. Giftad with a nuural ksadr for trade, the 
JVansft beye ^ukUy letm tfaeir arhhfMik and esouniBS and eiut work in their 
fairuly ahop*. where they aoen pkk up the nesaeary technkue. To give an ineanee 
th^ aAeeney, while an Enilkb-edueated sraduaSoftn Indian uoivereity mey take five 
mnuts to work out on a pieee of peper the eompeund interact on • given lum, tbe 
Arofeaeri boy will get ao anwar eeitect to tbe naarst pie menuJIy. wjoioui the aid oS 
pen and paper, in lest chan half a minuta. Of eeuree they are unfamllW with the eukdem 
im(r«u m their cnfi which ie taking p]ace in foreigs countrin, but, in their o«s sphere, 
they are by no nwtns wanting is cepadty/ (Jam, L. C.: /a^igramr 1* iia^ 

(London I9S9, MacmiUanl.J 

'AJmoat evay previnoe baa ita peculiar tradfoaetet. The Mawiri* of Bijputlna are, 
however, found almst sairwhere, and in Assam they are of more important than the 
nativca of the province.* (Aattey, V«n; The &o<kF«ienr »f 2 n 4 i 4 (Londofi 

tfto. Longmaru Green], dueling from tbe Imperial Ceaetuer.) 

‘The Merwehs, whoae home is ui the Merwv State of Bljputlna, have an evU repute 
u usurera isd ikmSinU. They ire found in all the great crading cicies, and much of tbe 
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The Ashkenaxvtiy Sephardim, D5nm6y and Mananas 

Having now made some survey of the stimulating effects of 
religious discrimination over a wide field, we may pause, before 
proceeding to the next point in our study, in o^er to teat the 
potency of this stimulus by our usual comparative method. The 
test can be applied here in two w^. We can compare the dthos 
displayed by members of a religious denomination when they are 
being penalized on account of their religion with the ethos of the 
same people, or their co-religionists, when the penalisation has been 
partly or wholly remitted. We can also compare their ^os with 
the ^os of co-religionises to whom the stimulus of penalization 
has never been administered. 

To start with the first of these two comparative tests, we can 
observe a series of gradations in the present 6thos of diverse coni' 
muoities of Jews who are subject to penalization in different degrees 
of rigour or lazi^. 

At the present time, the Jews who display most conspicuously 
the welbuiown ftthos which is commonly called ‘Jewish’, and 
which in Gentile minds is popularly to be the haU-mark of 

Judaism alws^s and everywhere, are the Ashkenazi Jews of Eastern 
Europe who, In Rumania and in the adjoining territories which used 
to be included in the so-called 'Jcudsh Pale* cu the ci-devant Russian 
Empire, are still being kept morally, if not juridically, in the ghetto 
by the backward Christian nations among whom th^r lot is cast. 
The 'Jewish’ (tbos is already less conspicuous among the 'ecnan* 
cipated’ Jews of Holland, France, Great Britain, and the United 
States; and when we consider how short a time has passed since the 
legal emancipation of the Jews took place, and how far from being 
complete their moral emancipation still is, even in the enlightened 
countries of the West, we shall not underrate the significance of the 
change of Sthos which is already apparent here. 

We may also observe that, among the emancipated Jews of the 
West, those of Ashkenazi origin, who have come from 'the Jewish 
Pale’, still appear distinctly more "Jewish' in «lhos than the rarer 
MaMa)ic4iAcultiMo<tb«p4M4stfvmarbf kid (0 thurebuM.’ 

tf IttOia fL«Ad«n I9c7, 

Kltfdly » Mitve «f M«l«s w Mtfwt/, Mm( «f ttm M»nwi» fouod to 
«r« ewiien ind tnden, uiutlly Jua*. Tb« nune gtvia ik> deSalte iadJcation gf 
ora.... In fict all tradara from IWpuiiM and the nciahhouraia dutrim an conAObly 
aalUd Maivaha.* (Siakp, H. H.; 7 m 7 >»S« Co/mt Amm/(C akwRa tSot.Sotfo* 
tanat rnaa}.) 

’Marrad—a territerial naaa. meaning ■ native of Marvar. At tmea of centua, Mar- 
vanahavab««enwm«daaac 4 «raof)atfta,i.«.. Mairtriiwhoarejaiut^fiditfoo. Tb« 

Mtfvana are entarpnaing tradea, «ho have aanlad in varioua puia of Southan Indta, 
led art, la Ae oty of Madna, monep leaden.* (Tbuntoo, E.i Cofta amd THbttv 
SmUfra India (Madfaa 1909, Oovemstst Praa),) 

Sm alao^ Eeptrt of (be Cateurta Uojvtnity CoaealMMO (London JOt?, H.M. 
eBMBcrr OSet,) vnle.X vei. i, p. a;. * 
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Sephardim in our midst, who have come originally from D5r-al- 
IslSm; and we abaJl account for this difference by reminding 
ourselves of the diversity in the history of those two Jewish 
communities. 

The Ashkenazim are descended from Jews who took advantage 
of the openii^-up of Europe by the Romans and maH^ a Jewi^ 
perquisite of the reoll trade in the semi-barbaroua Transalpine 
provinces. Since the conversion and break-up of the Roman 
Empire, these Ashkenazim have had to su£er doubly from the 
fanaticism of the Christian Church and from the resentment of the 
barbarians. A barbarian cannot bear to see a resident alien living 
a life apart and making a profit by transacting business which the 
barbarian lacks the gkill to transact for hunaelf; and the barbarian 
neophytes of Western Christendom have been humiliated by the 
superior ability and filled with envy by the superior prosperity of 
the indispensable Ashkenazi Jew. Acting on these reelings, they 
have penalized the Jew as long as be has remained indispensable 
to them, and have expelled him as soon as they have become 
capable of doii^ mchout him; and accordingly ^ rise and ex* 
pansion of the \^estem Civilization since the daya of Charlemagne 
and Otto V have been accompanied by an eastward drift of the 
Ashkenazim from the ancient marches of the Roman Em pire in 
the Rhineland to the modem marches of Western Christendom in 
'the Pale'. In the expanding Interior of Western Christendom, the 
Jews have been evict^ riom one country after another as successive 
Western peoples have attained a certain level of economic efficiency, 
while, in the advancing continental fringe, these Jewish exiles 
riom the interior have been admitted and even invited into one 
country after another* in the initial stages of 'Weatemizatloa*, as 
commercial pioneers, only to be penalized and eventually evicted 
once again as soon as they have once again ceased tobeindlapensable 
in their latest transitory asylum. 

In ‘the Pale' and in Rumania, this long trek of the Ashkenazi 
Jews from west to east across the Continent of Europe haa been 
brought to a halt and their martyrdom has reached Its climax; for 
here, at the meeemg-point of Western Christendom with Russian 
Orthodox Christendom, the Jews have been caught and ground 
between the upper and the nether millstone. In the fullness of 
time, the local barbarian converts to Western Christianity on this 
extreme eastern ver« of Western Christendom have aOed after 
their kind. As they have gradually Improved their own economic 
capacities, they have progressively penalized the Jews in their 
midst and have eventually begun to cast them out. This time, 

' See II. O (v), pp. :M-74, tb^ve. 
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.however, the evicied Ashkcna2im have been wiable to find a /rc«h 
asylum by trekking still farther eastward. Seyond the eastern 
boundary of *the Pale*» ’Holy Russia* has barred their way, 

For the Jews, Russian soil has been forbidden ground from the 
time when Western and Russian Christendom originally made 
contact with one another on the Continent in the fourteenth 
century of the Christian Era right down to the Russian Communist 
Revolution of A.D. 1917. This barrier did not fall when Russia 
opened her doors to the Western Civilization in the generation of 
Peter the Great; and it did not thereafter when the eastern 
marches of Western Christendom were incorporated politically 
into the Russian Empire. The old frontier between Muscovy and 
the United Kingdom of Poland-Lichuania, which the Partition of 
Poland obliterated for the Christian subjects of the Czar, remained 
in fi)rce for the Jew as an eastern limit which he was absolutely 
forbidden to pass. It was fortunate indeed for the Ashkenazim that 
by this time the leading nations of the West, which had been the 
first to evict the Jews in the Middle Ages, had risen to a height of 
economic efficiency at which they were no longer afraid of exposing 
themselves to Jewish economic competition in a free field with no 
&vour. The emancipation of the Jews in the West came just in 
time to give the Ashkenazim of 'the Pale* a new western outl^ when 
their old eastward drift was brought up short against the blank wall 
of *Holy Russia’. I>uring the past ceatuiy, the tide of Ashkenazi 
migration has been ebbing back from east to west: from 'the Pale* 
and Rumania into England and the United States. It is not to be 
wondered at that, with these antecedents, the Ashkenazim whom 
this ebb-tide has deposited among us should display the so-called 
* Je wish’Idios more conspicuously than their Sephardi co-religionists 
whose 'lines* have ‘fallen’* in comparatively pleasant places. 

To the author of this Study, the spiritual and political duress 
under which the Ashkenazim have had to live their life in 'the Pale* 
was brought home by the following two anecdotes which were 
recounted to him in 1919, during the Peace Conference of Parib, by 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann in order to explain why this great statesman 
and snentist—(he most distinguished member of the Ashkenazi 
community in his feneratioi\'~had become a convert to Zionism. 

The first anecdote was this- In Dr. Weizmann's boyhood, at 
Vilna, there was a young Jewish sculptor of great promise who was 
expected to become one of the historic exponents of the Jewish 
culture- The young man’s promise was fulfilled, but Jewry’s hope 
was disappointed; lor the efu^ tTceuvre in which this Jewish artist 
eventually gave expression to his genius was a statue of the Russian 

* P»«lfD svi. 6, 
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Orthodox ChrisCian Cz&r Ivan the Terrible I Under the duress of 
‘the Pale’, Jewish genius had been perverted to the glorification of 
Jewry's oppressors. It was as if the of Jewish literature 

in the second century b.c. had not been the Book of Ecclesiastes or 
the Psalms but some panegyric, in the Isocratean manner, upon 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Truly, that statue of a Russian Czar by the 
hand of a Viina Jew was as great an eyesore for Jewish eyes as the 
statue of Zeus which the Seleucid once set up in the Temple of 
Yahweh at Jerusalem: an 'aboruirtation of desolation standing where 
it ought not’.* 

Dr. Weizmann’s second anecdote was an iocident which had 
happened to himself as a grown man before his migration from 
ViJna to Manchester. A piece of urgent business node it indls- 
pensable for him to break the Russian law then in force, under the 
Czardom, by trespassing beyond the eastern boundary of 'the Pale* 
in order to have a personal meeting with a friend in Moscow. As 
a precaution against the vigilance of the Russian police, it was 
arranged beforehand that Dr. Weizmann should travel from Viina 
to Moscow in a train arriving at nightfall, do his business in his 
friend's bouse during the night, and return to Viina by a train 
leaving Moscow before dawn; but this arrangement fell through. 
For some reason, the friend whom Dr. Weizmann had come to see 
was unable to ke^ the appointment; and Dr. Weizmann found on 
inquiry that there was no return-train to Viina earlier than the 
train which he had been intending to take. How should he pass the 
night hours ? To engage a room in a hotel would be tantamount 
to delivering himself up to the police, Dr, Weizmann solved the 
problem by hiring a cab and driving round and round the streets of 
Moscow until the hour of his train *s departure. 'And that*, he con¬ 
cluded, 'was how I had to pass my tune on my one and only visit to 
the capital of the Empire of which I was supposed to be a citizen!’ 

anecdotes as these sufficiently explain the ithos of the 
Ashkenazi imnugrants trom *the Pale’ into the more enlightened 
countries of the modem Western World; and the less highly 
accentuated ‘Jewishness’ of the (thos which we observe among the 
Sephardi immigrants from Spain and Portugal is explained by the 
antecedents of the Sephardim in Dir-al-lsllm. 

The representatives of the Jewish Dispersion in the dominions of 
the Sasanidae and m those provinces of the Roman Empire which 
ultimately fell to the Arabs and not to the North European barbar¬ 
ians found themselves in a happy porilion compared with their un¬ 
fortunate co-religionists in the Rhineland. Their status under the 
regime of the 'Abbasid Caliphate was certainly not leas favourable 

< Mftrk uii. : «; Mkithew niv. ; Luke vi. Daoid Ic.»?. 
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thsui tbe status of Jews to^lay in those Western countries where the 
Jews have been 'emancipated'; and it did not become intolerable 
when the Caliphate broke up and the Syriac Society finaJl^ dis* 
solved in the interregnum from which tbe 'affiliated' Arabic and 
Iranic sodeute subsequently emerged. The historic calamity of the 
Sephardim was the transfer of the Iberian Peninsula h'om the 
domain of the Syriac to the domain of the Western Civilisation: a 
transfer which began towards the close of tbe tenth century of the 
Christian Era and was consummated, some five centuries later» in 
the conquest of Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella. The change of 
r^me was effected, from beginning to end, by force of armsand 
the local calamity which this violent social change eotailed fbr the 
Sephardim, in common vdth the Muslimln among whom they lived, 
was extreme in its severity. The Muslims and the Jews who came 
under Cbrisdan rule in the Iberian Peninsula were not offered the 
choice of retaining their old religion and culture under the new 
r^me at tbe price of penallzadon, as the Ashkenazim were per* 
roitted to live under Western Christian domination on the other 
aide of the l^reneea or the Orthodox CbrUdans and the Levantines 
under Muslim domination in the Ottoman Empire. In the Iberian 
Peninsula, the conquered communitiea had to choose between the 
three alternatives of annihilation, expulsion, and conversion. In 
Sc^, the choice was presented to the Jews during the century 
which began with the great persecution of A.D. 1391 and ended with 
Ferdinand and Isabella's edict of expulrion in 14^. Let us glanoe 
at the latter state of those Peninsular Sephardim who saved their 
lives in one of the two alternative ways and whose posterity there* 
fore survives down to this day. 

Peninsular Sephardim who pmferred to go Into exile rather than 
to be received into the Roman Catholic Church—or rather than to 
remain forced and insincere converts to the Roman Catholic faith— 
found asylum among the enemies of Catholic Portugal and Spain: 
the Portugueae Sephardim in Protestant Holland, the Castilian 
Sephardim In Mushm Turkey, and members of both communities 
in tolerant Tuscany.* The 'Osmanlia gave asylum to the Jewish 
refugees from Caadle for several reasons. They felt the normal 

' For tb« tBttt of tUl '•wTirc upoo th« Ibcriui Chrutku, se« II, D («), pp. SV3-S, 
above. 

* For avcAtuiil dwpenion abroad of the dcaoendam* of tbe Sephardi Jewa who 
ware fonibJy eonverrad iA Caede in A.e. 139] and ia iba.o. {497, aaellMb^,: 

A HUiory 4y AfarranM (London 193a. Feutledae), eepocklly ebapun viira. 
hiaton of the Peninaubr Sephardi eaetmuain’ wh!^ vaa founded a( Legbom in A.D. 
($91 (*** ciL, pp. 9 > 4 *t 9 ) Vf Sparneb and Portufueea ^pto-Jewub refogeee who 
wefc able to rotuR) openfr to their anoeatrtJ faich und» tbe TuMao Govemment’e prt>* 
MeUon. may b* eEanpaml tntb the hiaurv of tbe autoeontetia Creek OBPVnMAJtT whi^ 
wie fiMAded in tbe kat quatttr of the elsAteenth century at Ay^ra undu the ecea of 
the Otuuaaa Plduhih. (Sec 11. D (il), p, 40. fooaota i. above.) 
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hiuQ^ sympathy for the victims of their eoemies (sod the United 
Kingdom of Castile and Aragon was the principd enemy of the 
Ottoman Power in the Mediterranean)»they inherited the normal 
Muslim tradition of liberality towards Jews; and they had a special 
raison dVttfr for welcoming Jewish immigration into t^ir dominions 
St this juncture. 

While the Castilians bad been roimding off their conquests and 
confirming their suprematy in the Iberian Pwiinsula, thc'Osmanlis 
had been rounding off their own conquests in the Balkan Peninsula 
and Anatolia and were aiudous to confirm their supremacy likewise 
in their own domain. They were not» however, at liberty to con> 
firm it by cutting the Gordon Knot in the Occidental feshion; for, 
in the eyes of the Islamic Law, Jews and Christiana as well as Mus* 
liina had certain fundamental and inalieoable rights in virtue of 
their common belief In the One True God. The recipients of the 
Torah and the Bible, as well as the recipients of the Qur’in, were 
'People of the Book*; and to non-Muslim 'People of the Book’ who 
had succumbed to Muslim arms the Muslim conqueror was in¬ 
structed to offer a less cruel choice than the three alternatives which 
were offered to vanquished Muslims and Jews by the Christian 
Church Militant in Spain. His Catholic Majesty cut the knot by 
giving any vanquished miscreants who did not conveniently dispose 
of themselves by fighting to the death a choice between conversion 
and expulsion. The Muslim conqueror must give them the choice 
between conversion and toleration—the condition of toleration 
being the acceptance of a status of inferiority and the payment of a 
special su^-tax. In other words, the Muslim cont^eror was bound 
the Idamic Law to the problem of having pennanently 
under his rule an alien population which was subject to penalbarion 
but not devoid of righta. This problem was a severe test of states¬ 
manship in a situation In which the dJunwds were the majority and 
the Muslims the minority; and this was the situation in whidi the 
Ottoman Pidishih found himself after the Ottoman Empire had 
been rounded off by Ferdinand and Isabella’s older contemporary 
Mehmed the Conqueror, Ottoman statesmanship sought to find a 
solution for its problem by giving the Castilian Jewish refugees 
asylum and taking them into partnership. 

The 'Osmanlis were confident of their own ability to fill the roles 
of rulers and soldiers and peasants, in which the immigrant Castilian 
Jews would have neither the power nor the inclination to compete 
with them. On the other hand, they knew themselves to be inccm- 
petenc to supplant the conquered Greek Orthodox and Levantine 
Catholic Christians in the field of handicraft and trade; and at the 
same time they were afraid that these tolerated but unreconciled 
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native subjects might remain too strong for the safety of the Otto¬ 
man Commonwealth if even in this limited field they were permitted 
to retain a monopoly. Accordingly, the Ottoman Government not 
only gave the CastU^n Jews asylum in its dominions but carefully 
plan t^ them inthe chief commercial centres—Salonica, Adrianople, 
and Constantinople itself—with the intention that these Jews should 
take the Hon*s ^are in the ooe field of soda! activity which the 
Osroanlis themselves were unable to occupy. This intention was 
fulfilled. The Sephardim, whose ancestors had made themselves 
past-masters in this field some fifteen or twenty centuries before the 
Christian subjects of the 'Osmanlis were confined to it, were easily 
able, with the Ottoman Government’s political support, to draw the 
main threads of Near Eastern commerce into their own hands. 
Under the Ottoman regime, they prospered commercially in the 
Near East as they had once prospered commercially in the Iberian 
Peninsula. At the same time—and this is the significant point for 
our present purpose—they developed under the Ottoman rigime 
a quite different £thos from the Jewish ^hos as we know it in the 
West, because the treatment which they received at the 'Osmanlis' 
hands was quite different from the treatment which Jews have 
customarily received at the hands of Westerners. 

The psy^ological effect of fbiir centuries of the Ottoman regime 
upon the desceodants in the Near East of these Sephardi refugees 
from Castile was once brought home to the writer of this Study by 
an incident which came under his personal observation. 

One day in August i^ai.some eight years and more after Salonica, 
with its Sephardi population of eigh^ thousand souls, had passed 
by conquest out of Ottoman jurisdiction into Greek, 1 found myself 
travelling by train froro Salonica to Vodena in the same carriage 
with three Sephardi school-teachers going on a holiday and one 
Greek officer going to rejoin his regiment. The holiday-makers— 
two girls and a man—were in high spirits, and they gave vent to 
their mood by breaking into song. They sang in French: the ‘cul¬ 
ture language* in which the modem Near Eastern Jew has found 
the necessary supplement to his hereditary Castilian vernacular. 
After they had been singing for some time, the Greek lieutenant 
broke his own rilence. ‘Won’t you sing in Greek for a change ?' he 
said. ‘This country Is part of Greece now, and you axe Greek 
citizens.’ But his intervention had no effect. ‘We prefer French’ 
the Jews answered, politely but firmly, and fell to singing lustily in 
French again, while the Greek lieutenant subsided. There was one 
person in the carriage, however, who was even more surprised at 
the Jewish teachers' reply to the Greek officer than the Greek him¬ 
self, and that was the Frankish soectator. Seldom, be reflected, 
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would i Jew hare shown such spirit in such circumstances in France 
or England or America. The incident bore witness to the relative 
huroanic; with which the Jews in the Ottoman Empire had been 
treated by the ^Osmanlis; and it also had a wider and more interest- 
ing significance. It was evidence that the Jewish £thos was not 
something ineradicably implanted by Race or something indeUbly 
ingrained by Religion but was a psychic variable whi<^ was apt 
to vary in response to variations in Gentile behaviour in different 
times and places. 

This inference is supported by other varieties of Jevdsh &tho8 
within the Sephardi community itself, For instance, there Is the 
Ddnme:‘ a fraction of the immigrant Castilian Jewish community 
in the Near East which has been in communion vith Islam for some 
two and a half centuries.^ These a~dfvant Jews have parted com¬ 
pany with their former coreligionists without wholly merging 
the^elves in the fraternity of Islam, They have remained in soroe 
degree ‘a peculiar people’, nather fish, fl^b, nor fowl. Neverthe¬ 
less, their rapprochement, so far as it has gone, towards the ruling 
element in the society In which they live 1 ^ been accompanied by 
a visible diminution of the distinctively ‘Jewish’ element in their 
^hos. A fortiori, in the Marranos—that is, the descendants of 
those Peninsular Sephardim who were induced or compelled some 
four or five centuries ago to be received into the Roman Catholic 
Church rather than go into exile*—the distinctive Jewish character¬ 
istics have been attenuated to vanishing point. 

There is reason to believe that in Spain and Portugal to-day there 
is a strong tincture of the blood of these Jewish converts in Christian 
veins, espedslly In the upper and middle class. Yet the most acute' 
psychfr-analysi might find it difficult, if samples of living up^r 
and middle class Spaniards and Portuguese were presented to him 
for examination, to distinguish those who had from those who had 
not a Jewish strain m thdr physical race. Indeed, in most cases 
our psycho-analyst would have no psychic data here to go upon in 
attempting to separate the sheep from the goats; for in most cases 
he would be unile to detect in his subjects any sense, dther con¬ 
scious or sub-consdous, of their Jewish antecedents, even where 

< i* a TuAUh verbal nouo iriMeiAS, 

* The D6ncn« Mfflmufuty comnO of (be Oeacendante of iboee ex-Cuu^n Qn^n 
Jewi *ho followed Sebteai Zevi: o Ssiyraiot Jew who prodiusod himoeli m 

AJ>.i6^. In i6W, the yeif in which the Sm* niei Mwiiehrei ts enter into we kinf- 
dem, Onooten Covemmeni, which had Jett him comj^teJr « *© 

Jm cUime for eigbteea yem. ai Uat (ooh the preeaunon of imemin| has]; ana thereai(er 
Sabbooi obcatfted ba rtleoae by piokiof a wf(e/aee end proeJainuiU bio mi^mon to 
lalam. which hia euinpk *»» followed by hw diaoplw. For Sebbetea ieon tuttt, 
tee KMteifi. J,: TAt MatUs ^ Inat SohUun Zen (London tpj a, L^). _ 

> A lenMiMeboice between eotiventon and upwlitonwaaofferea to tMi^iwani ewe 

between aJ>. 1391 and *.P. taqa. On the otter hand, in A.o, 1497 . th« PofTuaueae Jewa 
were coerced into apeaieiy wbekaelt. (See Koth. ep. «>(.. pp. 3 S~So>f 
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the Jewish phy^cal strain was actually present. The forced cod> 
verts themselves and the first few generations of their descendants 
may have remained crypto-Jews; (he next few generations may have 
preserved some memory of their ancestors having only been Gen¬ 
tiles and Catholics in outward form; but, when once the traditional 
social barriers had been broken down by the formal act of con¬ 
version» the pe^tual intercourse and repeated intermarriage be¬ 
tween the posterity of the converts and the hereditary members 
of the society into which their forefathers’ act bad initiated them 
must gisduaily have produced its full psychological effect among 
the great majority of the ci-deodn^-Jewish families. With the passage 
of tmie> a generation must have arrived in which the Je>vi8h con¬ 
sciousness and the Jewish ^os were totally extinct.^ 

Thus, in Jewry, we find a graded sequence of types—Ashkeoau, 
Sephardi, Ddnme, crypto-Jew, and cf-<£rodn/-Jevdsh Catholic-^xi 
wmch the Jewish ^os varies in intensity through all the degrees 
from maximum to vanishing pome; and we observe that these 
variations m the intenricy of the Jewish £cbo5 correspond to varia¬ 
tions in the severity of the penaLizadon to whidi Jewry has been 
subjected by the Grilles. The distinctive 6thos of the penalized 
relimous d^omination becomes less and less sharply accentuated 
as ^ penalization is progressively remitted; snd this social law is 
not valid only for the Jews. Its operation can be illustrated from the 
history of other penalized sects whose reactions we have examined 
above. 

Nabobs and SaJabs 

Examples are afforded by the history of those Western Christian 
traders who have lived the ghetto-life, under alien regimes, in the 

' 'ntif finti erdnedoD of the I«wub esncdMuneii u>e Mm in the Munooi ie ef 
•ufpruia^ reevrit 4*9—f» iudse by • nnerkable Miaeee in ehepwc xi ef Oeene 
Bonew’* Tht SibU m Spain, For ibe eutbec arnred on the CM*t cf the Peniniule on the 
iMh Nenmbcr. rS}s. tod wreu the prtfeee w hia book on the a^th November. 1843, 
»o (hit (he incident rMOfded is ehipeer si tnuat have oeeumd between tbeae two ^ee«— 
thati* to uy, if the (ale i* to be aien litereUy ei the reeord ofin amtl eiperienee and 
u not to be interpreted a* a Uterwy artifiee for conveyof the ‘fe«l' ef a eiV9tD*Jew*a 
exiitcAcc •• fieiT^ had roeonimieted chu In isisslaitwa from a booh-arudr of the 
hiMOiv of Che Maxranei jn earlier ccnruiwi. Be that aa it may, Berroe/a deecr^tlon of 
hia ellefM encounter and eenvemoen enth the myitenoue Aberbcsel os the roed to 
Taliveta le eminently worth readin« 1 lad, ainee Che paaeaBe ii fu too tens to quote in full, 
aod Hr Ko one a piece ef liumiT trt M be quoted at ail except ver^erm, the vnter ef 
Ibi* inuit be content to refer bii readen to it and un* diem to re-read it for than, 
aelvaa. Tb* autbeatidry ef BorreVa lUcfed eocounter with a jirinf Mamno in Spain 
apMw by ao meant inmdible in the hchi ef the weUiutbenboaKd fact that, in Form, 
cal. a rural pepulatien ef Marranea haa come to netke, and ba* e'en becun to return 
pubhdy to ita aneciiraJ faith, iinee the ormhrowof tfaa Moittrcby asd eaeabUabnwnt ef 
tb* RepuhUela A.p. Idle, ^ee Botb, op. et., EpOecue.) Theiurvrvalefcrypto-Jrwiih 
cemaunUM in the Iberian PtninauU over a apaa ef mere than four eenrune* i* amaaleg; 
and e^ amaaetnent win be in erea a g d when we onmider that. throu|hout the aixieeeth 
and ifventeandi eenemee ef the Cbrieiian En, thietubeertanean Jemeh community wai 
bate weakened all the time by a ateady drain of hamoraaeOveanoeeterpruincnwmbcM, 
who )e*t no oppertunitr of ecngranni in order to renun publicly le their anceatnl 
rtlicien « a Dutch or niaean er Ottonuui neylum. 
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Ottoman Empire and Russia acd India and the Far East. These 
fonnerly penalized Western Chrisnan residents In Oriental coun> 
tries have aJl been ‘emancipated’ from their ghettos successively in 
the course of the last two and a half centuries: the ’Niemci’ from 
the Muscovite ‘Svoboda’ in the time of Peter the Great; the French 
and English from their ‘factories* on the coaers of India after the 
death of Awrangalb; the Franks from their segregated quarters in 
the Echelles du Levant after Bonaparte*s landing in Egypt in a.d. 
279S; the ‘South Sea Bsxbailans' from their ‘fanories’ at Canton 
after the Anglo-Chinese ‘Opium War’ of Mf. 1839-4^; the Dutch 
from Deshima after the visit of Admiral Perry’s squadron toYedo 
Bay in A.D. 1853. The nature and manner and extent of the‘emand- 
pation’ have b^o different in each case; but there is one thing that 
can be said of aU these cases with equal truth. In ah the cases, a 
more or less uniform ‘Jewish' ^os, which these Western residents 
under an alien regime bad developed In response to a more or less 
uniform penalization, has faded or vanished altogether as the social 
conditiorts conducive to it have been mitigated. 

The most astonishing case is that of the servants of the English 
East India Company in India. In this case, the reversal of fortune 
was rapid and extreme. Within the span of less than a century, the 
Company’s servants rose from being for the most part clerks and 
salesmen who were allowed to do their business on sufferance on 
the fringe of ‘the Great Mogul’s’ dominions until they found them* 
selves the undisputed masters of India and acknowledged heirs 
of ‘the Great Mogul’ himself, who only retained a shadow of his 
hereditary sovereignty as the Company’s prot^i and pensioner. 
The change of itbos which the English in India underwent in the 
course of this century was fully commensurate with their change 10 
status. The ‘Nabob’ of the eighteenth century became the ‘Sahib’* 
of the nineteenth. In the character of Jos Sedley. Thackeray has 
simply given a touch of caricature to a life-like portrait of the ‘Anglo- 
Indian’* as he continued to be until after the turn of the century. 
Yet already the revolutionary change of circumstances in India 
made Thackeray’s picture an anachronism, The Battle of Waterloo, 
which is signalized in fiction by Jos Sedley’s headlong Bight, was 
won as a matter of historical fret by a ‘aepoy general’; and In the 

• Tbu litJt 'Sahib’, which hu eemc te be Applied to the Ens^iehmio in ladie, U on 
Aftbi f? word which, la in cIimkaI waw, mcim *t contpeaiofi of (he Pmhet Muhes* 
mid’. The tpplimlon of • tide with eenaotetion (s chc in 54 <l eon of • ebopkeeptf 
above how coR^eicly 'ehe neiion of ebopkeepere’wee tnnaAsvtf*d 10 die Indieo loihgi* 
futioo wh«fi It eucee^ed the MughoU m the mU of beina (he ruhriR nM; ud (hU. m 
tujft. ahowe bow profojod a ehinn niuai htoe nken piece ia ihe Sthoe of ibo EitfliMi 
in Indii themaelvet, aineo it ia evident tbM the Indiana have alwaTS token w epprexi* 
imbIt a( 0U/ ewB Sweden, 

a 'Xnflo'tndcaA* in the ofigiaal eenee of En^ah mideu co Indio, and no* ei (be 
UnecdoT uMge of ibe nane eo a ewphamiwB for ‘Euniian’. 
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decade of the Sikh Wars, when Thackeray was writing Vanity Fair^' 
the typical servant of the East India Company was no longer a 
chicken-Hvered Jos nor even a niBUnly CUve, but an evang^cal 
soldier or administrator of heroic build: a John Lawrence or a John 
Nicholson. 

EmancipaUd Nontonfonnists 

Another illustration of our point is offered by the history of the 
Huguenots. In France down to this day the Huguenots continue to 
display the distinctive £thos of a penali2ed religious denomination, 
io spite of the fact th&t they have been *emandpated’ officially since 
the time of the Revolution. In their native land^ they sdU 
tend to hold aloof from public life and to devote themselves with 
conspicuous success to private business. On the other hand, the 
descendants of those Huguenots who emigrated at the dose of the 
seventeenth century from France to the Protestant countries have 
been subject to no such inhibition; and in the annals of modem 
England and Germany and South Africa the descendants of Hugue> 
not refugees have distinguished themselves in every walk of life, 
not only in business but in the army and in the dvil service and in 
politics. Lasalle and X^ebour, Joubert and Dufbur-Fironce are 
examples of Huguenot names which have made a mark in German 
and South African history. 

In England, the ^thos of the non-Angllcan Protestant deiioinma> 
tions shows signs of a corresponding modiHcadon-^ot. in this case, 
in response to more favourable conditions which have bttn secured 
by migration into an alien environment, but In response to an 
improvement of conditions at home, ‘The Nonconformist Con¬ 
science’ has lost some of its sharpness since Nonconformity has 
ceased to be incompatible with membership in the English Govern¬ 
ing Class, while on the other hand the Quaker Conscience has led 
the members of the Society of Friends to pursue their old ideals In 
a wider held of social action as the religious disqualifications which 
once circumscribed their activities have been removed. In both 
these otherwise dissimilar cases, the remission of a previous penali¬ 
zation has had one common effect. It has resulted in both the 
Quakers and the Nonconformists ceasing to be ‘peculiar peoples’. 
It has led both to come out of their shells in order to live—for good 
or rtot for good, as the case may be^'-^he ordinary life of the world 
around them.* 

• yauity Fatt »tieus diirios 

* Thi* which wm it work dl UirouM tb« ninewtath eesnuy. »u bfAught 

% h«ad W the CrsiMnl WAf of toi4-i8. in wnich the Kencooformuts on (he whole 

id«BU6ed tneoMlwe whh the peli^ end outlook of the CoveraiAg Clue while the 
Quoken found thenwelvu moved to uphold their own unchAnped idetlt in public ectioA 
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Enandpated Ra'iyth 

In the Orthodox Christian World, the same point is illustrated by 
the diversity of ^hos, in post-war Greece, between two sections of 
the population: on the one band, the indigenous inhabitants of 'the 
Old Kingdom*, within the frontiers as they stood before the wars of 
1912-22; and, on the other hand, the new citizens whom the present 
Greek Republic has acquired partly through the transfer of Mace* 
donia and Western Thrace, with their Greek inhabitants, to Greek 
from Ottoman sovereignty, and partly through the influx into 
Greece of Greek refugees from Eastern Thrace and Western Ana¬ 
tolia after the Mure of the Greek Government to wrest these latter 
territories from Turkish hands. At the time of writing, some ten 
years after the Peace Settlement of Lausanne, the contrast between 
these two elements in the population of Greece is still conspicuous. 
It is, in fact, the most important feature of diversity in the social 
and political life of the country. 

The old citbens and the new citbens of the Greek Republic are 
conscious, on both sides, of a certain mdutteU^encewiih one another. 
Yet the differentiation of Sthos out of which this tendency towards 
misundersunding arises cannot be much more than a century old; 
for, little more than a century ago, before the Greek Revolutionary 
War of 1821^, the whole of the present icrriiory of Greece, with 
the insignificant exception of the Ionian Islands, was still embraced 
within the Ottoman Empire, so that in that generation the influence 
of the Ottoman environment was operative upon the ancestors of 
the present old citizens and new citizens of Greece alike. The 
present difference of &thos is to be explained by the fact that the 
new citizens have remained under the Ottoman regime down to the 
present generation, while the old citizens have been exempt from 
the Ottoman regime for some three or four generations past. In¬ 
stead of remaining members of a penalized religious denomination 
under an alien ascendancy, they have been living, during these last 
three or four generations, as citizens of a Greek national state on the 
Wetem pattern. In this new environment, they have lost much of 
the ^hos of the old-fashioned Ottoman ra'iyeh and have acquired 
something of the (thos of the modem Occidental. Though the time 
has been short, the psychological change which has been induced 
by the new conditions of the human environment has been suf¬ 
ficiently great to establish a perceptible psychological barrier be¬ 
tween the two sections of the Greek people now that they have been 

m • ennd Mak. Th* Uuntine ofNoMOTfonniil C«nMiefteB’k r«fl« 9 ied in tlM 
pMf-wkr Aten of (he La^nJ Pom. Th« •ntry of lh« Qualm inro p«bl*c life u p«5- 
^limed by the miah^ work* of^Uwlhrepy *^£11 have been perfenned in evety put 
of the World by the Society of Ftienda tiaee 1914. In theM weAe. the buMi Lugbi bu 
n^eiuclf outwardly meAifst. Si .. . etf cumipin , 
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reunited in s single commonwealth after little more than a century 
of segregation. 

Aismihitionists and Zuynists 

This effect of cltizeoship in a Greek nadonal state upon the 
descendants of the Greek ra'iyeh of the old Ottoman Empire has a 
bearing on a modem movemeot in Jewry: the movement called 
Zionism. 

The ultimate aim of the Zionists is to libeiate the Jewish people 
from the peculiarpsychologicalcomplec induced by the penalization 
to which they have been subject for c«otuhes in the Gentile World. 
In this ultimate aim» the Zionists are at one with the AssimiJatiooist 
School among the ‘emancipated' Jews in the enlightened countries 
of the West. They agree with the Assurulatioiiists in wishing to 
cure the Jews of being ‘a peculiar people They part company wth 
them» however, in their estunate of the Assimilationist prescription, 
which the Zionists rqect as inadequate for coping with the malady. 

The idea] of the Assii^ationists is that the Jew in Holland, 
France, England, or America should become a Dutchman, French* 
man, Englishman, or American, as the case may be, *of Jewish 
religion’. They argue that there is no reason why a Jewish citizen 
of any of these enlightened countries should fail to be a completely 
satisfied and satisfactory member of Society just because he happens 
to go to synagogue on Saturday instead of going to church on Sun* 
day. To this argument, the Zioniacs have two replies. In the first 
pl^, they point out that, even If the Assimllationist prescription 
were capable of producing the result which its advocates claim for 
it, it is only applicable in the en%btened countries in which the 
Jews have been granted ‘emancipation’. It offers no solution for the 
Jewish problem in Eastern Europe, where the regime of the ghetto 
still virtually prevails and where bona fide 'emancipation’ is not in 
prospect.* In the second place—and this is the more trenchant of the 
two Zionist attacks upon the As^milatlonlst position—the Zionists 
contend that, even in the most enlightened Gentile community in 
the World,the Jewish problem cannot be solved by a Gendle-Jewiah 
‘sodal contract' under which the Gentile 'emancipates' the Jew 
and the Jew 'assimilates' himself to the Gentile. This attempt at 
a contractual soluuon is vitiated, in the Zionists' view, by the false 

> Thu pMdse written hefer* the 'Arrm* outbnek eeunet the Jewe a Gemuny 
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premise which vitutes the clasucal ‘social conrract’ theory of Rous¬ 
seau. It presupposes that human beings are social atoms and that a 
human society is an aggregate of these atoms which Is held together 
by a legal nexus between the individuals as> in the physical universe, 
an aggregation of physical atoms is held t^ethW by the laws of 
Physics according to the 'classical' physical science of the nineteenth 
century. The Ziooist, arguing ad fumtnm, insists that the Jew, at 
any rate, is not in fact an autonomous individual who can make 
and unmake his social relations aa he pleases. To be a Jew is to be a 
human being whose social environment is Jewry. It is an essential 
part of the Jew's indivIduaHty that he is a member of the living 
Jewish community and an heir to the ancient Jet^h tradition. He 
cannot cut off his Jewishness and cast it from him vnthout self- 
mutilation; and thus, for the Jew, an emancipation-assimilation 
contract with a Gentile nation iUs the same kind of consequence aa 
the legal instnunent which turns a free man into a slave. It ‘deprives 
him of half of his manhood'.' A Jew who, by process of emancipa* 
tioQ and assimilation, attempts, in a social contract with his Gentile 
neighbours, to turn himself into a Dutchman or a Frenchman or an 
Englishman or an American 'of Jewish religion' Is simply mutilating 
hia Jewish personality without having any prospect at all of acquir¬ 
ing the fuQ personality of a Dutchman or whatever the Gentile 
nationality of his choice may be. 

Thus, in the Zionist view, the emancipation and assimilatiou of 
the Jew as an individual is a wrong method of pursuing a right aim. 
Genuine assimilation is indeed die true solution for the Jewish 
problem and ought therefore to be the ultimate goal of Jewsh 
endeavours; but the Jews can never escape ^om being *a peculiar 
people' by masquerading aa Englishmen or Frenebmen, If they are 
to succeed in becoming 'like all the nations',* they must seek assimi¬ 
lation on a national and not on an individual basis. Instead of trying 
to assimilate Individual Jews to individual Englishmen or French¬ 
men, they must try to assimilate Jewry itself to England and Prance. 
Jewry must become a nation In effective possession of a national 
home, and this on the ground from which the historic roots of 
JudaiOT have sprung. When a new generation of Jews has groTO 
up in Palestine in a Jewish national environment, then, and not tiU 
then, the Jewish problem will be solved by the reappearance in the 
World of a type of Jew which has been almost non-existent for the 
past two thousand years: a Jew who has genuinely ceased to be ‘not 
as other men axe*.^ 

Though the Zionist Movement as a pmctkal undertaking is only 

• $«« the uKMni CfMk proverb quoted ie tb« pmnUaectiaB on as 4, abm. 

* I Sifcuet vUi. $ and M. * Luke mu. >1. 
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half a ceDturj oldi its social philosophy has already been justified 
by results. In the Jewish agricultural settlements that have been 
founded in Palestine within the last fifty years, the children of the 
ghetto have been transformed out of all recognition into a pioneering 
peasantry which displays many of the characteristics of the Gentile 
European colonial type in the New World. The Zionists have made 
no miscalculation in their forecast of the effect which the establish* 
ment of a Jewish national home in Palestine would have upon Jewiy 
itself. The tragic misfortune into which they have Men, in com¬ 
pany with the Mandatory Power, is their Inability to arrive at an 
understanding with the existing Arab population of the country: 
prior claimants and possessors who have been roused to resisunce 
by the very spirit of Western Nationalism which has been the 
inspiration of Zionism itself. 

Ism&’lUi and SmSrrAs 

Lastly, we may take note of the difference between the Isml'Hi 
Shi'Is of India, who display to-day, as strongly as ever, the disrmc- 
tive characteristics of penalized religious denominations, and the 
Imamf ShVis of Persia, whose ithos at the present day is at the op¬ 
posite extreme of the psychological gamut, In the modem Western 
World, the antithesis to the characteristic 4 thos of penalized religious 
denominations is the spirit of Nationalism; and the closest Indl- 

E enous analogue of Western Nationalism which Western observers 
ave detected in the modem Islamic World is the spirit of the 
Imam! Shi'i Persians.' Indeed, the modem Persians may be called 
a nation and modem Persia a national state without any flagrant 
misapplication of our Western terminology. In other words, the 
spirit of Imimi Shi'ism, which is the established religion of modern 
Persia, differs at the present day from the spirit of IsmS'jl! Shi'ism 
about as widely as the spirit of France or England or any of the 
other territorial nations of the West differs from the spirit of Jewry. 
Yet, as a matter of historical fact, Che present differentiation of the 
Imami ithos In Persia from the Isma'lli m India is of recent date, 
like the differentiation in £thos between the Jewlab agricultural 
cdonist in Palestine and the Ghetto-Jew of ‘the Pale* or between 
the Greek citizen of Greece and the Greek ra'jyeh of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

* In rM«nt coun«, (h< IsUmie Society hM l>««on>6 bJected witbtbe vinu of 
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LittJe more than four ccDturies ago, the Imamfs, Hke the other 
sects of the Shi'ah, were Miapersed abroad' amor^ a Sunn! majority 
in Perwa, Bahra^, Hasa, Syria, and elsewhere,* and m this situa¬ 
tion they duly dbplaycd, like other Shris, those characteriatics of a 
penalized religious denomloation with which we have now become 
familiar. The situation of the Imami sect was revolutionized at 
the beginning of the sixteenth cencury of the Christian En, within 
the short span of a single generation, by the life-work of one man: 
Isma'il Sh^h Safawi. This mllicancaposileof Imam! Shi'ismchanged 
the destinies of his ^th by the victories of his sword. Imim! Shi‘ ism, 
as Shah Isma'il found it, was the persuasion of a scattered and 
persecuted sect; as he left it, it was the established church, and very 
nearly the exclusive religion, of an empire which embraced the 
whole of Persia.^ In modem Persia, from Shah Ismi'a’s time on¬ 
wards, the ImSmts have ceased to be the 'peculiar people' which the 
Isma'ilis have continued to be in India. While these other Shl'Is 
have remained what they always were, the Imamls in Persia have 
become ih 6 people of a great country, They have become the 
Persian nation, which is master in its own house and is free to prac¬ 
tise its national religion without being penalized by any man. In 
the course of four centuries, this profound change of circumstance 
has produced the profound change of £ihos to which we have drawn 
attention above. There were, however, certain Imamlcorrununities 
—for example, those In Syria and in Hasa—whose homes were too 
distant from Shah IsmS'il's base of operations to be included in the 
empire which he carved out; and these Imami ShTls beyond the 
holders of Persia have never ceased to display the dchos which all 
Imamis formerly displayed in common with iit Isma'iUs.^ 

Fofsils in Fmtnessu 

So much for the evidence that the £thos and aptitudes which are 
characteristic of penalized religious denominations tend to disap¬ 
pear if, and when, and in proportion as the penalization is remitted. 

' ]. C (i) (S), Abpo ], vgL i, PP' above. 

* P«r SUh (•mayn't work, >e« I. C (h voH i, pp. 69 -^ 9 . with Aonex I, above. 
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This e^denee seems to iodkate that the characteristics in question 
are not innate and ineradicable qualities, but rather symptoms of a 
particular response to a particular challenge—symptoms which have 
DO greater permanence than the challenge and the response out of 
whi^ they arise. WeshaJliindthisindicaTidnconiirmedifwe now 
compare ^e £thos of penalized denominations with that of co-rt^ 
ligionists to whom the stimulua of penalisation has never been ad> 
ministered. We shall observe that those who have never undergone 
tribulation resemble those who have come out of cribuladon in being 
free ^mthe diacmctive andunmlsiakable characteristics which those 
who are actually suffering tribulation almost invariably display. 

The 'Osmanlls draw a sharp distinction between the 'freah>water* 
French, English, and so on, and their ‘salt-water’ namesakes. The 
Tresh'Water' Franks are those who have been bom and bred in 
Turkey in the Levantme atmosphere and have duly responded by 
developing the Levantine character. Tlie ‘salt-water* Franks are 
those who have been bom and bred at home in Frankland and have 
come out to Turkey as adults at an age when their character has 
already been tormed. The Turks have been intrigued to find that 
the great psychological gulf which divides them from the ‘fresh¬ 
water’ Franks does not intervene when they have to deal with the 
Franks beyond the sea. The Franks who are geogra^ically 
their compatriots are psychologically aliens; the Franks who come 
from a far country turn out to be men of like passions with the 
Turks themselves. This apparent paradox has a simple explanation. 
The Turk and the ‘salt-water’ Frank are able to understand one 
another because there is a broad similarity between their respective 
social backgrounds. They have each grown up In a social environ¬ 
ment in which they have been masters in their own house. On the 
other hand, they both find difiiculty in placing themselves m rap~ 
port with the ‘fwh-watcr’ Frank because the ‘fresh-water’ Frank 
has a social background which is equally foreign to both of them. 
The ‘fresh-water’ Frank—the Frank brought up In Turkey—is not 
a son of the bouse but a child cf the ghetto; and this peculiar social 
environment has induced in him an ithos from which the Frank 
brought up in Frankland and the Turk brought up In Turkey have 
both remained free. 

This Turkish dichotomy between the ‘fresh-water’ and the ‘salt¬ 
water* Frank, within the body social of a civlliaation which Is still 
‘a going concern’, has an analogue in the sociology of those remnants 
of extinct civilizations which survive in the form of 'fossils’; for the 
‘fossils’ of which we have knowledge are preserved in one or other 
of two alternative situadons which are entirely dissimilar. In the 
present chapter up to this point, we have cooked our attention to 
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‘fossils’ which have been preserved in the shape of penalized re- 
Jigious denominations dispersed abroad among the Gentiles’; and 
we sew that fossiU» m this simarion, if^hey survitTat all 
wcceed m holdmg their own by learning to excel in the narrow 
field of wial activity to wh^ their GentUe neighbours andmasters 
whl^h'f ^ however, another situation in 

which f^s can and do maintain themselves inexistence on easier 

«rms; Instead of workmg their way through the fabric of some 
Geo^e body sroal unal they find a precarious lodgement in its 
in chalk, they may segregate themselves into 
some fastness where they can be sure of being left in peace by the 
Gentile round about; and most of the ‘fossils’ of w 4 h we have 
lutherto taken account have in fact been preserved partly in such 
tasinesses and not solely in dispersion. We can substantiate this bv 
a cursory survey. ^ 

Fw ex^ple Ac Jewish ‘Diaspor 4 ’'-m the variant forms of 
iUhkenazim and Sephardim and Ddnme and crypio-Jews—is not 
tiv only shape in which the Jewish ’fossil’ of the extinct Syriac 
OviliMtion survives to-day. Side by side with the conspicuous 
iMjorjty of Jewry which has held its own by learning to endure the 
bfe of the ghetto, there are other Jews-less numerous and less 
notonous but not less interesting to the student of history—who 
have held their own by withdrawing into mountains and desena 
wAere they have converted the primitive inhabitants to Judaismand 
have themselves reverted more or less to the primitive way of life 
bucb are the Jewish ptasanuy and artisans in the highlands of the 
Yaman, in the south-western comer of Arabia; the Jewish high- 
landers called the FaJasha m Abyssinia; the Jewish hiehlandera 
in the Caucasus; and the Krimehaks of the Crimea—a TurkUh- 
^cabng Jewish community that is believed to be descended from 
the Khazar Nc^ds who were convened to JudaUm in the eighth 
«QI^ of ^ Chnsdan Era at a time when they were ranging over 
the Uon-and-Volga section of the Eurasian Steppe * 

Similarly, the Nesiorian ‘fossil’ of the Syriac aviUzadon is not 
represented solely by craftsmen in the cities of 'Iraq, or by ‘Saint 
I homas s Chratians’ in Travancore, who are the Nestorian 'Dias¬ 
pora . There is also a Nestorian peasantry in the secluded uplands 
along the western shore of Lake Urmia, in Nonh-Wesc Persia • and 
there are (or were till yesterday) Nestorian ‘wild highlanders' in the 
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Hakkiari highlands of Kurdistan. It is the same among the Mono- 
physitcs. The Armenian 'Diaspork* has its foil in the Aimenian 
peasantry which used to cultivate the uplands round the shores of 
Lake Van and the Armenian ‘wild highlanders’ who used to live 
ihcir own life in the fastness of Sasttn, on the watershed between 
the headwaters of Tigris and Euphrates, and in the fastnesses of 
Hajjln and ZeytOn in the Cilidan Tsunis. The Coptic ‘Diaspork’ 
of Cairo and the Delta has its foil in the Coptic peasantry of the 
Sa'id, and also in the Christian 'wild highlanders' m Abyssinia, who 
are adherents of the Coptic Monophysite Church pd whose local 
prelate (‘AbunI’) is an appointee of the Coptic Patriarch of Alexan¬ 
dria. The Jacobite ’Diaspork’ in Syria has its foil in the Jacobite 
highlanders of the TQr 'Abdin: a fastness on the watershed between 
Tigris and Khabur near the meedag-point of the post-war frontiers 
between Syria, ‘Iraq, and Turkey. Among the Monothcleie Le¬ 
banese we can make the same dichotomy between the Lebanese 
emigrant who sets up shop in Egypt or West Africa or America and 
his brother who suys at home to cultivate the terraced flanks of the 
Mountain*. 

In the Shfah, we find that the Isrrw'Ib" ‘Diaspora in India and 
East Africa likewise has its foil in the IsmS'ill highlanders of the 
Jabal Ansarlyah in Nonhern Syria: an untamed Isms'ill commumty 
which is descended from a garrison once established in this Syrian 
^tness by 'the Old Man of the Mountain' in the militant phase of 
the sect, in the age of the Crusades. The Shi'ah has also thrown off 
the religious community of the Druses: a 'fossil' which cowsurvives 
in fastnesses only and is no longer to be found in dispersion at all.* 


dve eleventh eenniry iftet Chrj*c by the Fetimid Ctliob Al*Hlkim biemnnih, and they 
Wdh thetf niTiK ftem AI-HUhm’* epoetle Ad-Der*/jn n«tt« of ttligiw t^ Dwe 
ewnmunicy «*» divided iuw ■ toenrehy of 

'uaeUI and the wceJIenc (el**il»a)( and the "ooijjomI leotioft , aubdivided into the 
lo^ /el-umir*! and the tfnofant {^juhKil). InioitioB »a* opeo to '•omen aa woU aj 
men. l.ike many othef nail and petMiiu aecB which Uve rntnapd to aurvi^, t^ 
Dniaca tended 10 withdnw into mountain faeOkaoMa. At che date when the Freoeh 
BntlaK mandaue were intrtducod thert w«*e four nvun Dnao rewbolda—ono in ^e 
Labanoe aaatof Sayrfi, the eetond mtte ere«na eouth-wai of 4ie ^baaon.th* thJd 
on the w«i*m akpea of Mount Hetmoa, and the fout^ m the Jabal-id-DtirCk*-^ 
iielaiad miai of xurt^d aad ilUwatafed mountwoj wt^ roae abruptly between the 
fertile «om*laedi rt the Hawrla to the weat and the Hacnid atappe » the eaaj; Tba 
central ahnaa of the Droae r^ipon, Khalwat-al-Biyid, lay * tba MountHaiwn ^nct, 
whj It the chief polit r«at foaua 0 ? ibe Dniae cemnuanxy bad loxioerly b>a a the LeU^, 
but dunns iha poet two oenton ea end aepadally aftae ihe nutraeoa whicb fellowM tba 
French military interwimoo io tSOo and the ornnttah^ of the awtotwoua ca4>M « 
the Ubenoo in cS6:-*—the polHkal eenVe of fttvttT had ahjfied to the, moat cemota 
and nulitaiJy aifonaiat ol iha Dfuae fa4W.e»ea; the Jebal-ad.DurOi (ea it cama to b« 
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Hitti, P, K.: Ttu 0 «w V ^ ^ fW|i*w (Naw Yo* idaS, Columbia 

UnivrfalT)' Frrai). 
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On the other hand, the antithesis between ‘fastness’ and ‘dia¬ 
perin’ presents itself, once again, among the Greek Orthodox 
Christian ra'iyeh of the old Ottoman Empire, in Ac striking con¬ 
trast between the two sections which took up arms simultaneously 
in A J>. 1 8a I , at c^osite extremities of tht Ottoman dominions, with 
incompatible aspirations and diverse fortunes: Ae merchants and 
adminUtrators of Ae Phanaraod Ae ‘wildhighlanders' of Ae Mani,^ 
This brief survey of the dichotomy between ‘fossils in Aspersion’ 
and ‘fossils in fastnesses' yields a uruform result, The 'fossils'pre¬ 
served in fastnesses, where Aey have never been subject to penali¬ 
zation, display no symptoms of Ae ^os which is characteristic of 
Ae same 'fossils’ where they ate found in Aspersion in Ae shape of 
penalized and specialized minorities. The JewiA peasant in the 
Yaman has much more m common with his Muslim fellow-worker 
on Ae land Aan wiA his Jewish co-religionist in Ae ghetto; the 
JewiA tribesman A Abyssinia or the Caucasus has much more in 
common wi A Ae Christian or Muslim tribesmen round about who 
lead Ae same turbulent and predatory life in Ae same highlanA. 

VII. THE GOLDEN MEAN 
The Law CompmsixtifAM 

We have now reached a point at which we can bring our present 
argument to a head. We have ascertained Aat civilizations come to 
birA m environmeocs that are unusually dUTicult and not unusually 
easy; and this has led us on to mquiie wheAer or not this is an in¬ 
stance of some social law which may be expressed in the formula: 
‘the greater Ae challenge, the greater the stimulus.’ We have pur¬ 
sued Ais inquiry by our customary empirical meAod. We have 
made a survey of Ae responses which are evoked by five types of 
challenge^Ae Aallenges of hard countries, new ground, blows, 
pressures, and penalization—and m all five fields the upshot of our 
survey appears to attest Ae valiAty of Ae law whiA we have formu¬ 
lated above. We have still, however,to determine wheAerits valiAty 
is absolute or limited. If we mcrease the severity of Ae challenge ^ 
n^in0R, do we thereby ensure an infinite mtensification of Ae 
stimulus and, by the same token, an infinite increase of energy 

> SMthe pceient ehapCet, pp. 3}6-7, tbove, uid 11. D (vie), p. a6s, below, ituceo 
e/ the of Hiat^ thAt che Mtru, b««aine % fMCnm ofOrtiwdox Chrisun* 

dom under the Otioinin tfenc, hid pfcvwu^ty i«n^ u the lietlatseieof HeJIenain, 
The feet le morded bribe JcStM Em Eonun Empeeor Coneundoe ?orphyreeeniic» 
(leuierattff *.ft. 91S-50): 

*The inhibitMite 0/ the feencee of Mni ire not of tbe etme stock u the [Moroet] 
Sieve but en descended frem tfae enoent Ronuni; »a 4 down tothU dey they ef« kcelly 
celled HeQenee bectuie otk* upoe • amt. kof »to, they w«re idoleton who bowed down 
to idob bke the OMsext HoHeoee. Tboee people w«(t Uptited in ibe reijn of Beeil of 
^onoui BMfBO^ fnip«rBen» a.d. 86d-U^ end they beve been Cbrutme ovet emee.' 
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in the response which the stimulus evokes when die challenge is 
responded to successfully } Or do we reach a point beyond which 
an increase in severity brings in diminishing returns ? And if we go 
beyond this p<wt, do we mch a further point at which the challenge 
becomes so severe that the possibility of responding to it success¬ 
fully is eliminated altogether? If the former of these two alterna¬ 
tives proves to be the truth»then we shall be able to lay down the 
law of 'the greater the challenge the greater the stimulus* without 
qualification- In the other event, we shall have to enter the caveat 
that some challenges may be excessive, and we shall then have to 
qualify the law of 'the greater the challenge the greater the stimu¬ 
lus* by formulating an overriding law to the effect that 'the most 
stimulating challenge is to be found in a mean between a deficiency 
of severity and an excess of it*. 

Where does the ultimate truth lie ? At first thoughts, we may 
incline to the view that ‘the greater the challenge the greater the 
stimulus* is a law which knows no limits to its validity. We have 
not stumbled upon any palpable limits at any point in our empirical 
survey so far i and there are several celebrated extreme cases of the 
operation of the law which we have hitherto held in reserve. 

We have not yet cited the example of Venice—a city built on 
piles driven into the barren mud-banks of a salt lagoon which has 
surpassed in wealth and power and glory all the cities built on terra 
firms in the fertile plains of the Po and the Adige. Nor have we 
cited the example of Holland—a country which has actually been 
salvaged from the sea and which has to be protected in perpetuity 
by dykes again st submergence under the encircling waters chat stand 
high above the level of the land. Yet Holland has distinguished 
herself in history far above any parcel of ground of equal area in all 
the rest of the great North European plain which stretches away— 
safe above sea-level—from the eastern margin of the Polders to the 
western foot-hills of the Urals. 

Holland is asstiredly the original, 'in real life*, of that imagina^ 
land which Goethe *8 Faust redeems from the waters of the Baltic 
when he is working out the redemption of his own soul from the 
tolb of Mephistopj^es. In this land, as Faust describes his work, 

Er 5 ffn* icb Raume vielec MUIionen, 

Niche deber rwar, doch ditig-frei zu wohnea; 

GrOn das Gefilde, fruchtbar; Meoseb und Herde 
Sogleich behagUch auf der neusten Erde, 

Gleieb aogededelc an des Hugds Kraft, 

Den aufgewdlzT kiihs-emdge Vdlkerscbafc; 

Im inoeren bier ein puadledscb Lend— 

Da raae draussen Flut bis auf zum Band, 
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Und wie ait oascht, gewaltsam einzuscblessen, 
Gecn«ndran| eUt, die LUcke zu verachUesMa. 

Jal diesem Sinne bio ich ganz ergeben, 

Dad ist der Weiah^t letzter ScUusa; 

Nur der verdicnt sich F«ih«t wie das L<b«n, 

Der tiiglich m erobern louss.* 

What challenge could be more extreme than the challenge pre¬ 
sented by the sea to Holland and to Venice ? What more extreme, 
again, chan the challenge presented by the Alps to Switzerland ? 
And what responses could be more magnificent than those which 
HoUand, Venice, and Switzerland have madeP The three hardest 
pieces of country in Western Europe have stimulated their inhaW- 
unta to attain the highest levels of social achievement that have yet 
been attained by any of the peoples of Western Christendom. 

A less well-known but not le^ impressive example of a heroic 
response to an extreme challenge from Physical Nature is offered 
by a survey of the places which were the historical nuclei of Modem 
Greece. One political nucleus was the Phanar: a remote comer of 
Stamboul which the Ottoman Padishah had assigned to the Greeks 
as a kind of Christian ghetto. The Phanarioia responded by be¬ 
coming adepts in the Western ait of diplomacy.* One culture and 
economic nucleus was Ayvalyq: a rocky peninsula on the Anatolian 
coast which seemed so barren that the Ottoman Padish^ was con¬ 
tent to grant hU Greek subjects an exclusive right of occupancy. 
The Greek settlers made the barren rock bear olives and import^ 
Weatem culture into their conunonwealth as the return-cargo for 
their exports of olive-oil.^ Another economic nucleus was Ambe- 
lakia: a village perched high on the flank of Mount Ossa, overlook¬ 
ing the dehle of Tempe, which made a livelihood by spinning and 
dyeing cotton for the Western market.* Another was the Mace¬ 
donian village of Shitishta which stands marooned among the stony 
hills that flank the upper valley of the Hallacmon over against Pin- 
dus, 1 q the eighteenth century, after the Danubian Hapsbuig 
Monarchy, in its counter-offensive against the Ottoman Power, had 
pushed its south-eastern outposts d^ into the Balkan Penu^uU, 
the Greeks of Shitishta made a livelihood by organizing an overland 
caxavan-trafHc for exchanging the dyed cotton goods of Ambelakia 
and other products of the Ortoman Empire for the products of the 

* Goeibe! P^t. U. tt563-7S, The lM( t«v lutei here quoted have bceo quoted 
felreod? in *ol. L p, 277 and a ch« present volume, p, t?, Above. 

* See I(. D (vi). pp. A 3 %~S» obove. 

* Set I(. D (11), footnote ob p. iA, ebeve. 

* See ibe inteeeetinf eecoust of AmbeUkk whieh !• ftven by Clerlie, R. D.: Trt vM f, 
Pert II. Motion lii. eh. 9, pp. sS; eM. (Loaden tStS^^dell end Devia.) Dr, Clvke 
vieited Aotbeltka oa the itfd-Htb December. iSoi, red dye u>ed by the Ambeli* 
kiou «iw « local product ooainM froai the Vataa oek. 
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West. The commercial houaes of this out-of-the-way Macedonian 
village had their branches in Budapest and Vienna and Leipz^ and 
Dresden.* As for the maritime nuclei> Hydhra and Petses and 
Psari and Kasos are uncultivable limestone islands; Trik^ri is a 
rocky peninsula; Galaxldhi is a tiny harbour on the least inviting 
stretch of the coastline of the Gulf of It^. Yet these six maridme 
communities* between them, built up a thriving Greek rheichant 
marine; and when their seamen diverted cbeir enemies from trading 
to fighting at the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence, their 
light craft swept the Ottoman Navy off the seas as effectively as the 
light craft of i^izabethan England dealt with the Spanish Armada. 
As for the places which distinguished themselves during the War of 
Independence in the fighting on land, the Mani, whose warriors 
struck the first blow,^ is a peninsula which is abnost entirely occu¬ 
pied by a lofty mountain-range and is almost entirely destitute of 
both sod and water. The soil is so meagre that it will grow neither 
cereals nor vines nor even olives, but only prickly pears. The water 
is so scarce tliat there are only three springs in the whole country, 
which has to depend for the rest of Its supply upon rain-water 
collected in cisterns.^ Similarly Suli, which played its part in a 
preliminary duel t^ch *AlI of Yinnina, is ensconced in the wildest 
and barrenest highlands of Epirus, while Mesolongbi, which is 
celebrated for the siege in which Byron died, is a fishing-village on a 
mud-bank in a lagoon: an embryonic Greek counterpart of Venice. 

Venice and HoUand and Switzerland, Mesolonghi and Mani and 
Hydhra: do they not all testify with one accord that our law of 'the 
greater the challenge the greater the response’ holds good absolutely, 
without limitation? At drst thoughts, the answer to this question 
appears to be plainly in the afiirmauve; yet certain cautioiuiry 
second thoughts are suggested by a closer comparative study of 
these particularly telling Illustrations which we have just assembled. 

It is quite true that in all these places the challenges to which the 
Inhabitants have responded so magniBcently have been severe to an 
extreme degree; but It is also a fact that these superlative challenges 
have one feature in common which mitigates their severity con¬ 
siderably. Extreme though they axe in degree, they are limited in 
range to one onfy out of the two realms which together coitstitute 
the total environment of any human society. These challenges are, 


* When the wriur ol thu Srudf viaited SMtithu in the auAvne; «(19ftt. h< wm ihottn 

pefinitt of enoCTton eil dreMM up in wjj* tod poivde/ and ntebee end criaoilnet^ 
wbioh bed bc«6 peiAted dunns th«,rr«i,d«iK< the «esaercul centre* of tbe We*t end 
hed Mourtt bMM to Sunehta to b* e* BMeteeule. 

* 8«« II. D^vn. pp. 2x677 end ss 9 .>bov 6 , 

> The Che rigour* of the Manifor hcfiseeUin the (pringof 19 ij, when he 

walked down ro the bp of the peniniule on hit owo feel end rerum^ hen de remtac, on 
IDUk-bMb. 
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alike, chaHenges in the realm of the phyeical environment, and 
in chat realm only. Before^ therefore^ we can properly asaead the 
aeveriry of the co^ challenge with which the inhabitanta of cheae 
places have been presented by their environment aa a whole, we 
have to examine the human environment aa well, and to ascertain 
what challenge, if any, has been presented here. Aa soon, however, 
as we follow this line of inquiry up, we observe that in all these 
places the exceptional severi^ of the challenge from the physi¬ 
cal environment has carried with it an exertional immunity from 
certain spedlic, and possibly not less form^ble, challenges from 
the human environment which have acrually b^n presented to 
the inhabitants of the regions round about. The very barrenness 
or inaccessibility, in whi^ the exceptional severity of the physical 
challenge has consisted, has served as a shield and buckler against 
those human challenges inasmuch as these physical drawbacks have 
deterred or frustrated eenain potential human aggressors. 

This secondary and compensatory effect ofthe physical challenge 
is no mere matter of speculation. !c is manifest in the histories of 
all three places in Western Europe and thirteen places in Greece. 

For example, the superlative physical challenges from the sea 
which have been presented to Venice and Holland have not only 
administered to them a physical stimulus which their neighbours 
have lacked, but have incidentally served to shield them from a 
human ordeal to which their nei^bours have been exposed. Venice 
on her mud-banks, insulated from the continent by her’lagoons, 
was exempt from foreign military occupation for little short of a 
thousand years: from the day when the Franks evacuated her in 
A.t>. 3 io to the day when the French took possession of her in a j). 
1797. Holland, likewise, within her girdle of canaU, was saved from 
foreign military occupation for the bkt part of two centuriea—from 
her armistice with Spain in a.d. 1609 until she was overrun by the 
French revolutionary armies in 1794-5,' AsaDutchstatesmanonce 
remarked in a famous conversation with a king of Prussia, these 
Dutch canals were comfortably deeper than the height of a Pomera¬ 
nian grenadier; and they could be made to (?ood the country far 
and wide at a few hours' notice,’ What a contrast to the histories 
of Lombardy and Flanders—the respective neighbours of Venice 
and Holland on terra hrma<—which notoriously have been the two 
habitual battle-fields of Europe. It will be seen that, in Dutch and 
Venetian history, the sea has played a dual role^the sheltering role 

‘ Tlw wimuluf derived by the Duteh fr«m their teeponiei ro humtA ehMilsiKe< 
■«9reee*iicd by lAtertudee SpenUh, Freneb, tod CftrmeA dominetton it, of course, • 
.0 Dutch history which hu to be Irepl dielanct from che diver* elTeots ofihr 
physieAl envirwvnent with which w ere eeoeemed here. 

• When the Freneh inveded Kollend ib I7S4*$. '0«n&re( Winter’, who wie wriefeet 
them m Fussai ci^teen y«tn Jeter. wMliehfinKOQ their side. MoUend’ssirdk of protect¬ 
ing wsurs was frosea herd, ted the Dutch Aeci icself. fset bound in the •£*, wm e^igrej 
by the French eB\'a1ry^an ineldeflt thei is perhsps unique in nemJ ind militery history 
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of a gu^dian angel aa well as the atlfnulating role of a Satan or a 
Mephfatophelee—and ao it has been in Swiss hbto/y with the Alps, 
llie mountams have not only stimuJated the Swiss to eam by dairy- 
farming and wacch-makiog and other ingenuities the livelihood 
which Alpine agriculture could not afford them. The Alps have 
also served the Swiss In a simpler and more direct way by helping 
to drive out and keep out the Hapsburgs and the Burgundians and 
a whole secies of human a^ressora. 

The thirteen nuclei of Modem Greece which we have passed in 
review rev^ the same phenomenon of compensation in the sphere 
of the human cnviionineni for a challcn« in the sphere of Physical 
Nature. In all these cases, the physical challenges of remoteness 
and stoniness and waterlessness and mouotainousness were un¬ 
questionably stimulating in themselves, but they also had a protec¬ 
tive value in the human sphere which was of first-rate historical 
importance, 

It is a well-known social law that when and where the Govern¬ 
ment is incompetent or corrupt or high-handed or malevolent, or is 
vicious in all these ways, or in several of them, at once, the subject’s 
chance of prosperity depends on his escaping the Government’s 
notice or miling to excite the Government’s cupidity. In these 
adverse aocial arcumstances, the normal values of the physical en¬ 
vironment are inverted. When the Government Is immoderately 
rapacious in ^taking up that’ which it ’laid not down and reaping 
that* which it ‘did not sow’,' the fertile field actually yields less 
sustenance to the cultivator than somepatch of stony ground which 
is beneath the notice of the tax-farmer; and a situation on the brink 
of a fine harbour or on the route of the king’s highway is actually 
less remunerative to the merchant and the craftsman than a fastness 
in the hills where be is out of sight and reach of the king’s armies 
and officials and couriers, who make thrir way by commandeering 
food and lodging and ships and carts and horses and coolies from 
the local inhabitants of ^e harbourside and the roadside. Such 
drcumstaacea came to prevail in the Ottoman Empire during the 
two centuries and a half that elapsed between the death of Sultan 
Suleymin the Magnificent in a^. 1565 and the outbreak of the 
Greek War of Independence in A .D. 1821; and the sites of the places 
which have been the historical nuclei of Modem Greece are aU in 
conformity with the sodal law which we have just formulated. 

Why did the ^dUt^ leave the Phanar to ^e Greek Orthodox 
Christian inhabitants of Constantinople when he expelled them 
from all the rest of Stamboul? Why did he grant the Albanian 
Orthodox Christian colonists of Hydhra the privileges of complete 

' Luke kIx, 22 , 
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local self-government and almost complete immunity from Impeml 
taxation ? Wliy did he confer on the Greek colonists of Ayvalyq» in 
addition to the privilege of local aelf-'govemment, the even more 
remarkable and predous concession tluc no Muslim should retain 
the right of residence within their parochial boundaries ? Simply 
because he regarded the Fhanar as an uninhabitable hole in a 
comer, and Hydhra and Ayvalyq as uncultivable wastes. He \vas 
not taking the children's bread and casting it to dogs. He was 
merely allowing the Christian dogs to eat of the crumbi which bad 
fallen from their Muslim masters' table.* Why, again, were the 
Ambelakiots allowed to spin and dye and make money unmolested? 
Because Ambelakia was perched on die flank of Ossa at a safe alti¬ 
tude, or, in other words, at such a height that when the village 
caught the Ottoman extortioner's eye as he rode, ^ below, through 
the vale of Tempo, his Isianess got the better of his greed, with the 
consequence that he rode on suUenly to phmder some poorer viU^e 
within easier reach.^ And why were the Christian Greeks of Shi- 
tiahta allowed to make fortuoes out of their caravan-trafBc ? Because 
their Muslim Greek neighbours had done them a double service 
when they drove them out of the fertile valley-bottom into the 
barren uplands. They had not only compelled them—at a profit¬ 
able moment—>to turn their attention to commerce instead of agri¬ 
culture, but they had abo jostled them into a cranny In the bills 
where they could accumulate wealth unnoticed. Why, lastly, did 
the Maniots and the Suliots retain their autonomy and their arms 
and their warlike spirit? Because It had not been worth the Padi¬ 
shah's while to follow them up into their barren highland fastnesses, 
as it was eminendy worth his while to take and hold the orange- 
giovea of Sparta and the currant-plantations of Elb and the mastic- 
^lagea of Chios and the harbours of Patras and NaupUa and the 
dome of Aya Sofia and the gardens of the Seraglio. It is evident 
that the sites of our thirteen nuclei of Modem Greece cannot be 

• Mtnhew XT. sS-7. 

* Thu Bnipin, •* vm od lw8« u h is, U tb« •b«adon«d, tnd 

previne«a u ^eutot tniitfuH at Tempe orThesaalf ufMulv>Tst« and turned 
nie « deurt or wfldtro ew <U which deteUrien and rulne pfocMdi ffoa ibe tyrtaBy 
■fid npBte of the and Pdikam i who either in their jotamiea 10 the pwieeiioo of 

ttmr Covarnfflcat, or rrtun from tbenec, ei^e th« poor lOhabitiAta to vtokeeo aod 
ifijurr of Atta^anta, M if they bod enued the eorthaeo of ic enentr or (he deaioiow 
or • conquered people, la like mtnntr, the ineolextee of the hone VMl foot ii uncu^ 
pemblc; for, So (bw Bercbee from one counmy to koetber, paniee of to or 30 ire 
pcrrrjRed to mebe eieuraioM into divan parta of their own domirikone, where they oet 
onely live uporr free quarter but extort money and cloatha Oem ibe poorvaaeak, ttkiriK 
tteir c^dten to aell rar tlaves,.,. ee tbet, racber be expoaed to eueb mkary, end 
Beenee of the joldiary, (be poor people ebooce to abandon their dweUiaca ar^d wtader 
Imo ocher etiae, or aeek for refuse in the mouAuinj ore'oedaof tbe countrey.* (Kyceut, 
airFiuli Tiu Promt SutM ^Hit Otwntu Swipirt (Lortdea (MS, Starkey asd Broate], 

For the break-do *tt of the ORonaaA«yiUtt,te which theK evib were due, eee Part III. 
A vaL ai, pp. 44-sei below. 
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accounwd for completely until the exceptional local mildness of the 
human environment as well as the exceptional local rigour of the 
physical environment is taken into the reckoning. 

We have evidently to reckon with the same combination of £ac> 
tors in inteipreting Ac contrast, which we have noticed in a previous 
passage,‘ between Ae respective achievements of two modem com> 
munities in Syria—Ac Lebanese and Ae Nusayris—who have been 
fellow-$ufrerer9 with Ae modem Greeks from Ae misgovernment 
of the Ottoman Empire in its period of decline. In seeking to 
account for Ae prowess of the Lebanese, we must take into account 
Ae political seclusion as well as Ae physical rigour of Aelr forbid- 
dirg mountain fastness. And conversely, in seeking to account for 
the stagnation of their neighbours Ae Nusayris, we must bear in 
mind Ae political disadvantages which Ae relative openness and 
agreeableness of Ac Jabal Ansariyah has entailed. 

'Leuia montagflcs sont coramuoiment moins escarp^ que celles du 
Liban; elles sont en consequence plus propres i la <^Cuxe: mals aussi 
dies sont plus ouvertes aux Turks; et e’est par cette raison, sans doute, 
qu’avec une plus grande ficonditi en grain, en tabac k fuzner, en vignes 
et en olives, dies sont cependaot moins peupl^ que celles de leurs 
voiains les Maronites et lea Druses.'* 

Having caught this glimpse of ‘compensations* in Ae human 
environment in the course of surveying certain superlative Aal- 
lenges from the physical enWronment which we had not examined 
before, let us now glance once again at some of Aose o Aer iUustra* 
tiocs of Challenge-and-Respcnse which we have passed in review 
in earlier ch^ters of Ae present Part. When we Aus extend our 
horison, we shall hnd evidence of a ‘compensatory* interaction be> 
tween Ae physical and Ae human environments whiA is operative 
in bo A dinctions. There are not only challenges from the physical 
environment but also chsllenges &om the human eDvironment 
whJA have demonstrably tempered Aeir own severity by producing 
an incidental compensatory effect in Ae complementary held. Let 
us first complete our survey of compensations accruing in Ae 
human sphere from challeoges encountered in Ae physical, and 
Aen go on to condder the instances m which Ae compensation is 
physical and Ae challenge human. 

The sevcriiy of a challenge in Ae physical sphere may be com¬ 
pensated in the human sphere m several sltemative ways, as is 
already apparent fi‘om Ae illustrations which we have just been 
examining. A site whiA presents unusuaj physical difficulties to 

• In II. on Dp. 5S-7, obove. 

* Volner, C. r.: Vayait en Syritel n £gyfu peniomt lea Aia>iu sjS}, iyS4 it Z78S, 
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iu occupants may secuie them at the same f an unusual freedom 
from human molestation because the sice is either unattracciTe or 
inaccesuble to outsiders or because it is forbiddlnf in both senses 
at once. 

We have seen that, in Onhodoz Christendom in the latter days 
of the Ottoman Empire, the Greek ‘squatters' in the Phanar and in 
Ayvalyq were compensated for an ‘ineligible location’ and for a 
stony sod by the very fact dtat these physical blemishes made both 
sitea unattractive to the 'OsmaniU. Similarly, in Ancient Greece, at 
the dawn of Hellenic history, the stoniness of Attica not only stimu¬ 
lated the Athenians by its challenge' but also brought them com¬ 
pensation by protdng unattractive to the immigrant ‘Dorians'. la 
Ancient Syria, likewise, at the dawn of Syriac mstory, the Israelite 
'squatters' were compensated as well as stimulated by the stoniness 
of the Hill Country of Ephraim—<a physical blemish thanks to 
which these highlands overlooking the highway between Egypt and 
Shinar had been preserved as an untenanted no-manVland from 
time immemorial until the IsraeUiish infiltrationThus, too, In 
the Hindu World, when it waa being visited by the calamity of 
Muslim invasion, the deserts and forests of lUjputSna not only 
stimulated those Hindus who responded to their physical challenge, 
but also brought them compensation by offering Httle or no atcrac- 
don to the Muslim invaders. The Muslims, descending upon India 
from the Iranian Plateau, did not rest dll they had conquered the 
whole of the Indus Valley down to the coast of the Indian Ocean 
and the whole of the Ganges Valley down to the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal; but they were content to leave the tUjputs their indepen¬ 
dence in the 'bad lands* that occupied the angle between the two 
river-systems, notwithstanding the fact that l^jputlna skins the 
banks of the Sutlej and the Jumoa as closely as the Hill Country of 
Ephraim overhangs the lowlands of Phiilstia and the Vale of Esdrae- 
Ion. If we extend our survey to the Andean World, we may also 
conjecture that the builders of Tlahuanaco were compensated for 
the bleakjaeas of the upland basin of Lake Tidcaca^ by immunity 
from molestation on the part of their powerful neighbours in the 
maritime plain. 

In a later age, after the Titicaca Basin had been broken in by the 
efforts of the ancient pioneers, its latter-day inhabitants, the Collas, 
were compensated for the lesser effort of kWping the bleak uplands 
under cultivation by being shielded sgalnst molestation from another 
quarter. The domineering snow-peaks, which sent down chilly 
winds and raging blizsards to blight their crops, also served the 

• Se« II. D (u). m. 37^. ibove. * $<e 11 . D (li), pp. 
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Collar a a rampart against the vrarlike savages of the tropical 
Amazonian forest, who were effecdvely kept at a distance by their 
inability to cross the snow-llne.’ These Amazonian savages would 
have found the CoUao attractive enough if the mountains bad not 
rendered it inaccessible to them; and thus, from the Celias’ stand* 
point, the mountains had a twofold aspect. Though physicaUy op* 

t ressive they were humanly protective. In fact, the Andean snows 
ave played here the same dvial role as the high altitudes of Shitishta 
and Ambelakia or the depression of Holland below the level of the 
sea. In each of these instances, a physical blemish has not only 
acted as a stimulus but has also brought its own compensation with 
it in the human sphere by conferring the boon of inaccessibility. 

We may observe that a similar compensation is apt to be con* 
ferred by the physical ordeal of transmarine migration. The emi¬ 
grants £mm the zone of post-glacial desiccation in North Africa who 
became the fathers of the Minoan Civilization in Crete by respond* 
ing to the challenge of the sea’ were compensated in the human 
sphere for the ph^ical perils of navigation. We may read the same 
t^e in the history of England. In the YOlkerwanderung which 
accompanied the bresJt-up of the Roman Empire, those continental 
North-Euxopcan barbarians who took to the sea in order to invade 
the Roman Island of Britain chose a harder path than their com¬ 
rades who drifted into the Roman provinces on the mainland. On 
the other hand, throughout the whole course of Western history, 
from the first emergence of our Western Civilization until the recent 
inventions of the submarine and the aeroplane, the desce n da n ts of 
the seafaring Jutes and Angles have been enjoying the compeasa* 
lion that has accrued from tbeir forefathers’ ordeal. They have 
been reaping the profits of an insularity which has been the per¬ 
petual envy of their continental oeighbours^-the descendants of the 
land-loping Saxons and Franks aod Sueves and Lombards. 

In the modem age of Western history, the same ordeal of migra¬ 
tion across the sea has brought a similar compensation to all those 
victuns of religious persecution in Europe who have found freedom 
of worship in the New World. 

Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the Ocean's bosom unespied, 

FrcDi a small boat that row'd aloog. 

The listening winds rec«ved this aong: 

'What should we do but sing His praise 
That led us through the watery maze 
Unto an isle so long unknown 
And yet far kinder rhan our own? 
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Where He the huge ees-moceten wracke, 

Tbec lift the deep upon their backa, 

He lands uft 00 a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storm’s and prelate^s rage; 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound His name. 

Obi 1 ^ our VMce Hia praise exalt 
Till It arrive at Heaven's vault, 

Which thence (perhaps) rebounding may 
Echo beyond thie Mcuque bayl' 

Thus sung they in the English boat 
A holy and a cheerful note; 

And ^ the way, to guide their chime, 

With falling oara tb^ kept the time. 

The English seaforers in whose mouth thU song of thank^ving 
has been placed by a seventccnth-century poet were Presbyterian 
emigrants who had been rewarded for braving the perils of the 
Atlantic by being led to an earthly paradise in the Antilles. Their 
compensation was, indeed, in both kinds; and the physical delights 
of a tropical island—which are depicted by Andrew Marvell in the 
loveliest lines of bis poem^—had the same enervating effect upon 
these English navigatora that we have seen them have upon Fdy- 
nesian navigators on the other side of the planet.^ To-day the song 
sounds only faintly off the coast of the Bermudas; yet the singers' 
pious hope has bem fulfilled; for their voice has indeed rebounded 
from ‘Heaven’s vault’ till it echoes now ‘beyond the Mexique bay' 
in stentorian reveri)erations. The song of these English Presby¬ 
terian seafarers who found freedocn of worship in an earthly paradise 
in the Bermudas has become the song of their kinsmen and ciy 
religionists who have likewise crossed the Atlantic to find the same 
religious freedom In a prosaic eldorado on the North American 
Continent. And voices from every quarter of the overseas world 
are singing in chorus: the voice of French Huguenots who have 
found frec^m of worship in South Africa, and the voice of Irish 
CsthoUcs who have found it in Australia and in Spanish America aa 
weU as in the United States. 

We still have to glance at certain instances in which a site that 
presents unusual physical difficulties to its occupants is not only 
inaccessible to outsiders but is unattractive to them as well. Where 
the physical features of a site tbua make it doubly forbidding, the 
compensation in the human sphere accrues in double measure, 

This has been the good fortune of Venice and of Hydhra: a 

' TImm llnai have b««ft emirted m cbe qiiotctioa ibove. 
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mud-bank and a rock-reef which have both been protected from 
roolcstaiion by the twin safeguards of insularity and bantnness. 
The same double compensation has accrued to the inhabitants of 
other barren islands in the histories of other societies besides West¬ 
ern and Orthodox Oirisiendom: to the Icelanders, for ex^^e, in 
8 (andinavian history* and to the Tyrians aod Aridians in ^riac 
history* and to the Aeginetans in HeQenic history* and to the first 
human occupants of the Cyclades, who share wiA the Eteocrctans 
the honour of being the fathers of the Minoan Civiliaation.* 

The fathers of all the other 'unrelated’ civilizations may likevrise 
have enjoyed this double protection against their neighbours in 
compensation for the severity of the physical challenges to which 
they have courageously responded. At least, we may conjecture 
that when the fa&ers of the Egyptiac and Sumeric and Sinic civili¬ 
zations had plunged into those jungle-swamps which they trans¬ 
formed in course of time into fields and cities, they did not find 
themaelves competed, like the Jews when they were rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem, to do their work with one hand while they held 
a weapon In the other.* It seems more probable that these primeval 
Egyptiac and Sumeric and Sinic pioneers, unlike NehemUh’s Jewish 
contemporaries, were left in peace by their fellow men to wage and 
win their titanic war against Physical Nature, They may have had 
to suffer from human molestation at an earlier stage, when they 
were still living in the open. Some such human pressure—accen¬ 
tuated, in the Egyptiac and the Sumeric case, by the gradual desic¬ 
cation of the Afrasian Steppe in the post-gladalage—may even have 
been the proximate cause of their taking ihelr momentous plunge 
into a howling wilderness which no human being had ever attempted 
to penetrate before them. When once, however, th^ had descended 
into their terrestrial hell, we may suppose that their former neigh¬ 
bours were both unable and unwilling to follow in pursuit of them. 
The Others of the Mayan Civilisation may have secured a similar 
immunity from molestation by plunging into the tropical forest, 
and the fathers of the Andean Civilization by settling on the arid 
coastal plain and mounting on to the bleak plateau in its hinterland. 

Again, those ‘fossil’ remnants of extinct dvilizadons that have sur¬ 
vived in fastnesses^ all owe their preservadon to the same double safe¬ 
guard- A combination of unattractivencss with inaccessibility is the 
common characteriadc of the Jewish fastnesses in the Caucasus and 
in the Yaman, the Jewish and Monopbysite fastnesses in Abyssinia, 
the Nestorian frsmesa In Hakkiad, and the Moaothelete fastness in 

* See 11 . D Ciu). PP. K-CM. •bore. > 8«c II. D ( 10 ,S'-*, •bora. 
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the Lebanon. We have already taken note of two instances of this 
type in glancing at the Greek Orthodox fastnesses of the Man! and 
SuU in ue old Ottoman Empire. It was a combination of unattrac¬ 
tiveness with inaccessibility that saved both Suli and the Maoi from 
ever feeling the fuU weight of the Ottoman oppression which crushed 
the life out of the Greek ra'iyeh in the neighbouring vales of Yin- 
oina and Sparta. Hence the Suliots and the Maniots—protected as 
well as stimulated by the physical hardness of their highland strong* 
hold^were able to play active and decisive parts in the creation of 
Modem Greece. Tbe same twofold compensation in the human 
sphere has accrued to the New Englanders from the physical hard¬ 
ness of Town Hill, Connecticut, and to the Mormons from the 
diverse but not less formidable physical hardness of Utah. It is not 
only because these new-found fastnesses in the North American 
wilderness have been stimulating to their occupants, but also because 
they have been at the sane time unattractive and inaccessible to 
outsiders, that they have served their occupants so well and have 
assisted them to make the marks which they have succeeded in 
m akin g on our Western history. 

Let us now examine the inverse case in which the challenge is 
delivered in the human sphere while the compensation accrues in 
the physical. 

The experience of the ‘fossils in Naesses', which we have been 
examining just above, is precisely inverted in the experience of the 
‘fossils in dispersion’. The Jews, for example, who survive in the 
fastnesses of the Caucasus and Abyssinia have responded success¬ 
fully to a challenge from the physical environment and have been 
compensated by immunity from penalisation at Genule hands. 
These Jewish ‘wild highlanders’ are as free, and as upstanding, as 
their Monophysite and Muslim counteiparts, Inversely, the Jews of 
the ‘Diaspori’ have successfully responded to the human change 
of religious penalisation and have been compensated for tbeir Baby¬ 
lonish captivity among the Gentiles by the presence of those flesh 
pots to which their ancestors used to look back with such regr e t 
after Moses had led them forth into tbe wilderness out of the fot 
land of Egypt-* The exercise of holding their own in a hostile 
human environment has not only stimulated tbe Jews of the Dis¬ 
persion to activity. It has also enabled them, in diverse Gecdle 
societies in successive ages, to keep their footing inthemaikec-place 
and their seat in the counting-house and to take their tribute from 
the golden stream of commerce and finance, instead of having to 
put up with the poverty-stricken life of the wilderness that has been 
led by their Abyssinian and Caucasian co-rellgionlsis. 

* n. D (i), pp. i4'S< tkove. 
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Th«re w a somewhat «mUar relation between the diverse ex¬ 
periences through which the fathers of the ‘unrelated’ and the 
‘related’ civilizadons have passed. The fathers of the ‘unrelated’ 
civilizatioiis, like the ‘fossils in fatnesses*, have responded to a 
phy^cal challenge and have been compensated by immunity from 
human molestation. Inversely, the fathers of the ‘related’ civiliza¬ 
tions, like the ‘fcsaiJs in dispersion*, have been compensated in 
physical values for responding to a human challenge. The d^amic 
act by which a ‘related’ civilization is generated is the secession of a 
proletariat from a dominant minority; and this is a human, not a 
physical, ordeal. The insurgent proleuriat which initiates a new 
ci\^ization by passing through this ordeal successfully is com- 
peosated by inheriting a physical habitat, ready made, &om its 
predecessors instead ^ finding itself compelled to create a new 
physical habirac for itself out of the virgin wilderness; and this 
compensation is not in human curreocy but In physical. It takes 
the form of s reprieve from physical hardship In place of that 
prieve from human molestation which is granted to the pioneer who 
initiates a new civilization by wrestling with Physicai Nature in 
the virgin wilderness. 

This same pheaomenon of physical compensation for successful 
response to a human challenge may be illustrated by other examples. 
We havejust observed that the ‘fossils in dispersion’ are compensated 
for their endurance in holding their ground in a hostile religious 
environment by the golden opporrunides for economic gain which 
this ground, so hardly held, affords them. There is an analogy to 
this in the experience of those emigrants from lean countries to fat 
countries who find their ordeal, not in holding their ground In spite 
of persecution, hut in changing their ground under pressure of 
poverty.' The resulting situation is substantially the same. The 
Hadramiin Java,the ScotsmanmEo^land. and the French-Canadlan 
in the United States axe all responding, like the Jew in the Gendle 
World, to the challenge of an alien human environment; and, like 
the Jewish ‘Diaspori’ again, they are being compensated for their 
endurance of this human ordeal by ‘reaping where’ they have ‘not 
sown’, inasmuch as they are participating an the material prosperity 
which has been built up by the work of other men's bands in a 
country which is cot the immigrants’ home. 

We can see our ‘law of compensation’ likewise at work in certain 
otherwise very diverse historical situations. 

For example, the militant pioneers who extended the bounds of 
the Far Eastern Civilisation In Japan by carrying on a frontier- 
wai^re against the indigenous barbarian inhabitants of the ICwanto,^ 

I Sm 1!. D pp. sii-ta, Above. * See II, D (v), pp. > jS-9. Above. 
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ww comperi£at«d m the economic field for their military exertions. 
Their strenuous life in the inarches not only gave them a stimulus 
which was conspicuously lacking In the Interior at the court of ‘the 
Goistered Emperors’ in Yamsto; it also brought them a direct 
material reward; for the soil of the Kwanto» where they were carv¬ 
ing out new fiefs for themselves at the barbarians' expense* was 
considerably more productive than the soil of Yaixiato: the region 
which was the original home of the Far Eastern Civilization in 
Japan and in which the Japanese Imperial patrimony was situate. 
In weighing the causes of the momentous revolution in which the 
preponderance passed from Yamato to the Kwanto in the course of 
the twelfth century of the Christian Era* we muse give due weight 
to this economic factor. We must recognize that the wardens of the 
marches did not owe cheir triumph solely to the superiority in morof 
which their military training had given them over their unwarlike 
peers at the Court. They also owm It In part to the superiority In 
wealth which had iccrutd to them incideotally as (heir compensa¬ 
tion in the economic field for their exertions in the military field. 

The ‘law of compensation’ has also to be reckoned with in a> 
counting for the rise of the cities of Paris and London 10 and after 
the ninth century of the Christian Era. In an earlier passage of 
this Part,* we have noticed the stimulus which was administered to 
these two cities of Western Christendom by pressure from Scandi¬ 
navia. We have now to observe that the rivers which Paris and 
London respectively commanded had a twofold social function. 
They served as waterways not only for Viking raids but for inier- 
oational commerce; and the commanding altuadoos of the two 
cities, athwart the courses of the Seine and the Thames, had more 
than one effect upon their civic fortunes. Standing where they 
stood, London and Paris were marked out, as we have already 
observed, to bear the brunt of the sea-raiders' attacks upon England 
and France: but, by the same token, they were also marked out to 
draw to themselves the lion's share of the two kingdoms' water¬ 
borne commerce. In other words, the ordeals of niuth-century 
London and Paris carried with them their own prospective compen¬ 
sation : and in this respect the history of the Londoners and the 
Parisians is not Incomparable to the history of the Jews diapersed 
abroad among the Geotiles. In both cases, we have the spectacle of 
a community holding its ground tenaciously against Intense hostile 
pressure; and in both cases, again, we fed that it is rewarded 
doubly for its tenacity. It not only gains a moral stimulus from its 
act of resistance, but it also obtains a material compensation for in 
moral ordeal in virtue of the fact that the position from which it 
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refures to be driven out—by pexsecution or by force of arms, as the 
case may be^is a position of unique comroerdal profitableness. 

The existence of this ‘law of compeDsation' and* the wide range 
of its operation, of which we have now perhaps sauafied ourselves, 
may give ua warning not to press to extremes our other law of 'the 
greater the challenge the greater the stimulus’. Before we allow 
ouiseives to be convinced, on evidence, that this other law holds 
good without limiudons, we must make sure that our evidence will 
atand the test of the supplementary ’law of compensation* which 
has now come to light. Vfhen we are confronted with a triumphant 
response to some challenge from the environment which is ap¬ 
parently superlative in iu severity, we must not accept this evidence 
at its face value until we have made sure that the total environment 
has been taken into consideration. We must always bear in mind 
that the environment is twofold—a physical environment and a 
human—and that a challenge which is delivered in cither one of 
these two realms and which appears superlatively severe at first 
sight, may prove on closer inspection to be tempered and attenuated 
by some compensation which it carries with it in the complementary 
realm, whichever of the two that may be. This is what we actually 
found when we examined the most extreme examples of ChalJenge- 
and-Response in the physical realm which we could call to mind: 
the examples of Venice and Holland and Switzerland and the thir¬ 
teen historical nuclei of Modern Greece. Thereafter, when we 
extended our horizon, we again found our ‘law of compensation’ at 
work in the most extreme example of Cballcnge-and-Response in 
the human realm that can well be imagined: tfie example of the 
Jewiah ‘Diaspora’. We have not, however, come across any example 
of a triumphant response to a challenge wltich has presented itself 
with tiniformly superlative severity in the physical and in the human 
realm simultaneously. This argujruntum «x sHentiQ does not, of 
course, go very far; but it goes far enough to surest a doubt as to 
whether our law of ‘the greaterthe challenge the greater the response’ 
does retain its validi^ when the challenge is at once extreme in 
degree and relentless in presenting itself over the whole range of the 
total environment, instead of unobtrusively ofFeririg compensation 
m one of the two realms for the conspicuous severity of its iacidence 
in the other. 

Hoto is a chalUnge proved excessive f 
Arc we, then, to conclude that the validity of this law h not 
absolute but limited ? We can hardly draw that conclusion from the 
negative fact that no instance of a triumphant response to an un- 
midgatedly superlative challenge has actually come to our notice. 
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If w« are to establish a convincing proof, it must be founded oa 
positive evidence. We must be able to present unequivocal instances 
m which a challenge has proved to be excessive; and the exce&sive- 
oess of a challenge will not be conclusively demonstrated by the 
mere fact that a particular party has failed to respond to the chal< 
lenge in question on a particular occasion, 

This will prove nothing In Itself, because almost every challenge 
that baa eventually evoked a victorious response tums out, on 
inquiry, to have baffled or broken one respondent after another 
before the moment when, at the hundredth or perhaps the thou¬ 
sandth summons, the victor has entered the lists at last. This is the 
notorious ‘prodigality of Nature’; and. In the field of the histories 
of civilizations, a host of examples spring to mind. 

For instance, the phy^l challenge of the North European forest 
effectually baffled Primitive Man. Unequipped, as he was, with 
implements for felling the forest trees, and ignorant of how to turn 
the rich underlying soil to account by cultivation, even if he bad 
been capable of clearing It of its sylvan encumbrance, Primitive Man 
in Korchem Europe simply avoided the forest and squatted on 
sand-dunes and chalk-downs which hia successors afterwards scorn¬ 
fully rejected as ‘bad lands’ when the forest was foiling at last under 
the blows of their axes. For Primitive Man, the challenge of the 
temperate forest was actually more formidable than the challenge of 
the frozen Tundraa; and in North America his line of least resistance 
eventually led him Pole-ward beyond the forest's northern fringe to 
find his destiny in creating the Eskimo Civilization* in response to 
the challenge ^ the Arctic Circle. Yet Primitive Man’s experience 
docs not prove that the challenge of the North European forest was 
excessive in the sense of being altogether beyond human power of 
effective response; for where Primitive Man was baffled, the bar¬ 
barians who followed at his heels were able to make some impression 
with the aid of tools and technique acquired from the rising dvilia- 
tions with which they were in touch, until, in the fullness of time, 
cbe pioneers of two latter-day cltdlizations came and saw and con¬ 
quered . Before the close of the fourteenth century of the Christian 
Era, the Northern forest had been effectively taken in hand and 
maatered^by Wcsicm Christian pioneers in Europe and by Orth^ 
dox Christian pioneers in Russia*-^ the way from the coast of the 
Atlantic to the foot-hills of the Urals. 

Some fifteen centuries before that, in the second century B.C., the 
southern vanguard of the North European forest in the Basin of the 
Po had been subdued by the Roman pioneera of the Hellenic Civili¬ 
zation after having baffled the Romans' barbarous and primitive 
* For the ir7cat«d drilcudoa «f the Eequimeux. (m HI. A. vd. iii, fp, bdow. 
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predecessors from time immemoHal. The Greek hUcorian Polybius, 
who visited this country immediately after it bad been opened up 
and been turned to account by Roman enterprise, has put on record 
bis personal observations. He draws a stnklng contrast between 
the inefficient and pover^-stricken life of the Romans' Gallic pro- 
decessors, whose last survivors were still living this life in the rack- 
woods at the foot of the AIps,^ and the cheapness and plenty that 
prevailed in the adjoining districts which the Roman colonists had 
taken in hand.* It could never have occurred to Polybius, with this 
contrast before his eyes, to imagine that the Padane forest was 
invincible simply because the miserable Kcnnant of the Gauls sur¬ 
vived as a specimen of one community which had failed to respond 
to the forest's challenge. Id Polybius’s day, the testimony of the 
forest-bound Gallic kraals was given the lie by the opposing tesd- 
xnony of a thriving Roman countiy-side which now hdd the held, a 
stone's throw off, on ground which the forest had still been holding 
victoriously against Mankind a few years before. But suppose that 
an earlier Greek historian—let us say, a Herodotus—had been able 
to anticipate Polybius's visit to the Po Basin by some three cenmrtee. 
He would have arrived on the scene at a moment when the Gallic 
avalanche had just descended from the Alps and was overwhelming 
the Etruscan prospectors who had ventured out north of the 
Apennines. Ate watching the discouraging spectacle of barbarism 
evicting the forerunners ^ dviliiation from a country which the 
barbarian was patently incapable of turning to account for himself, 
our Herodotus might well have returned to Hellas to report that the 
Padane forest was Invincible and that the Etruscans, who bad lightly 
taken up its challenge, had paid the inevitable penalty for their pre¬ 
sumption by incurring the Envy of the Gods. The moral of this 
imaginary story may be express^ in the words of Solon’s warning 
to Croesus: ‘Respicc finem.’’ The suggested inevitability of the 
Etruscans’ failure was disproved within three centuries by the 
Romans' success. It is evident that a challenge is not proved un¬ 
answerable by the fact that some attempts to answer It have failed. 
It has first to be shown that the series of failures has been unbroken 
from beginoing to end of the story. 

Polybius’s sketch of the Basin ^ the Po in the latter part of the 
second century b.c. bears a curious resemblance to the picrure of 
the Basin of the Mississippi at the turn of the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries of the Christian Era which has been drawn for 
U9 in detail by a host of modem Western travellers. The contrast 
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* 'ne Gnitk wifuil of (be proverb U p**^*.* is Solee'e swatb bv Herodocuj 
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between the Ust of the Gaula still starving within reach of plenty 
and the Roman woneera who have compelled the primeval foptac to 
yield up its hidden wealth at the summons of their ajA and epade 
has been reproduced on another concineot, at an interval of some 
two thou^d years, in the modem contrast between the last of 
the Redskins and the American pioneers in the primeval forest of 
Kentucky or Ohio. 

The Americans have responded victoriously to a sylvan challenge 
by which their Red Indian predecessors were baffled.* Indeed, they 
have increased the producdvicy of the soil and subsoil which they 
have conquered from the trees to such a degree that tO'day, when 
the territory of the United States is occupied by lao million people 
of European origin with a conspicuously h^her standard of Uving 
than is enjoyed by their kinsmen and contemporaries who have not 
left their European homes, it is calculated that the present Red 
Indian population of the United States is not less numerous and 
possibly more numerous than the Red Indian population of the 
same territory some three centuries ago, before the Erst progeni* 
tor of the 120 million Eluropean intruders ever set foot on this Ameri> 
can soil.^ In other wor^, practically the whole of the present 
national income of the Unit^ States is derived from wealth that 
has been extracted direct from Physical Nature by the m*comera, 
and little or none of it is derived from wealth which has been robbed 
from the indig^ous occupants (as the Inca’s gold and silver was 
robbed from £m by the Spanish coaquiatadores of Peru). Co this 
showing, the present national wealth of the United States gives a 
fair economic measure of the diference between the ineflecrual Red 
Indian response and the triumphant American response to the 
physical challenge of the North American forest. The monument 

* Br the weerteentb eemury af the Chrieiun Eft, wheb the En^tb end Freneb 
eelcttott of N»nh Amefict iQMtred «d the ecese, the R«d ladito oceuptntsof the vts( 
vet which It now cavenet by Ctnadt ifid the Umted State* btd iwt b«fun to iDMttf th« 
N«^ Afnenctn fereit, tbmgh tb«y did notUek an inccativc tot caattenns ittiAce ther 
had alfeadr aequlnd the art of maia* euldvatioB ffcen the edlebing Mexw World. (8 m 
n, C (lU («)». vol. I. aSj, above.) Foctheoueaiioowbelhar in ibdicenousoviliauton. 
amliand' to the Menc. would or would oet have emerged avcciTually in North Attcnea 
tf the Fufopeae Civibaatiofi of Weetem Chruteodem bad m( isterveoH, eee tb« fe^ 
BoreoB^ eSs-d in 11. Cfu) (s)a. vol i. abore. 

. « IfthMealeulatMniioonect.ubeara^uenrMtimenyMtheexteDtoftfaediffereiee 
m degrM bet^eo AsarMan aad Red Indian eeoaoaie eSciewey. but it doea nor, of 
ceum, juatifr any reuospeebve condoaaiiM of tba tmcwcnt whicb the Eted lodiane 
baee rwfved at Ameneu haadi. (See II. C Qi> («) 1. eel. i. pp. at 1-14, above.) A 
•ouatKal ttault, howevet intereiiiog and rsnarimbU. ia imcct^ to undo «UMa ihu 
have been committed and crvehlee that have been auffered Is real life. Tbocgb (be 
pw a ta t Indian Mpuiatsoa «f the Vnhed Statea may be neither leae nunaroui nor 
ieae well off than tbe Indkc population of the Mme teniterr three centuriea ago. the 
ftfeeest jvpreeentath’ae of ihe inoigenotw nee are confined to in cniignifieentfroetiM ^ 
(be area over wbiebtbeirprodeeMaon ooee ringed, and they are deecended from only a 
Igneriw ei the triboe »hi^ the Eurepw iouuden found in exiate^e on tbelr irtira]. 
Tse HiB^g and the wrong iavelyea in the eicienninetion of ibe majority of (be Bed 
Indian tnbee and the elimimoo of (be greater pan of the territory over wbicb they wed 
(0 roam are bard feed wbieb no figurea can eaplalo away. 
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ofthe AmerieAn pioneer’s victory over the forest is the present aspect 
of the United States; and, in face of the forest’s ultimate defeat by 
Man, which this aspect now proclaims to the World, it is patent that 
the different upect which the same territory wore three centuries 
ago, in an age when the North American forest was still dominant 
over the local representatives of the H uma n Race, afforded no valid 
evidence at all of the forest’s invincibility. An Aztec explorer, visit¬ 
ing the Far North before a.d. 1600, would have been in grievous 
error if he had returned home to report that the Northern forest 
was invincible after observing the ineffectual efforts of the Algon¬ 
quin and the Iroquois to plant their maize between the serried tree- 
stems. For, by A.n. 1600, the formidable con<|ucrors of the North 
European forest were already girding up thetr loins to cross the 
North Atlantic and repeat their exploit in a New World. 

The story of Man and the Forest ia reproduced in the stories of 
Man and Mineral Oil and Man and the Air. 

Like the forests of Europe and North America, the oil-fields of 
Azerbaijan have challenged one human society after another to 
master them for human ends before the challenge has eventually 
been answered. The Nomads, who are the earliest recorded tenants 
of the Azerbaijani Steppe, appear to have made no use whatever of 
themineralw^th which was oozin^uc and welling up from below 
the surface of their cattle-pastures. The Syriac Society, which sup¬ 
planted the Nomads in Azerbaijan in the early part of the sixth 
century b.c., when the Medes overcame the Scyths,* was not un¬ 
aware of the peculiar natural phenomenon which was native to this 
remote border province on the outer edge of the Syriac World; yet, 
under the Syriac dispensation, the oil of Azerbaijan was harnessed 
solely for a religious purpose, without ever being turned to economic 
account. A few conspicuous natural gushers were Imprisoned in 
towers in order that the rising jet might minister to the Zoroastrian 
cult of Fire by feeding a perpetual flame at the summit; and even 
this ritual use of the mineral only lasted as long as the local preva¬ 
lence of the Zoroastrian religion. When Zoroastrianism gave way to 
Islam and the Syriac Civilization was superseded, in due course, by 
the ’affiliated’ Iranic Civilization, these perpetual flames ceased to 
bum and the sole use which Man had so fax made of Mineral Oil 
became obsolete. Yet the Azerbaijani oil-field was not destined to 
elude economic exploitation to the end of Time. The economic 
potentialities of this unexploited mineral resource did not escape 
the attentioa of Peter the Great when he passed that way in a.d. 
1723 en roule for the Conquest of the Caspian provinces of Persia;’ 

• Sm II. D (v), pp. ia6-S, Above, 
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and aJthough in this, aa in other things»the intuitive genius of this 
Rushan changeling anticipated the laborious discoveries of Homo 
Economicus in the West the best part of two centuries, Peter’s 
economic reconnaissance of the Azerbaijani oil«heM was a true 
portent of things to come. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century of the Christian Era, Baku waa conquered again, and this 
time permanently, by a Russia which still retained the impetus 
coward economic Westernization that Peter had communicated to 
her; and, in the course of the same century, Baku Oil became one 
of the staple commodities of a Western economic system which bad 
come to embrace the whole World and all Mankind. Indeed, at the 
present day, the mastery of Man over Oil has become so complete 
that it looks as though he might substitute oil fer coal—as he has 
already once substituted coal for wood—to be his ordinary fuel and 
standard g^erator of light and heat and mechanical power. Thus 
the successive failures of the Nomadic and Syriac and Iranic civUi* 
zatlons to respond to the challenge of the Azerbaijani oiUheld were 
not, after all, good evidence that this challenge was Inherentiy 
insuperable. 

As for the challenge of the Air, the myths of human Icarus and 
human Phaethon, who fell to destruction when they presumed to 
unitate the flights of their superhuman sires, convey a profound 
conviction that the Air—unlike the Forest or the Jungle-Swamp or 
the Desert or the Sea—is for ever destined to defeat the utmost 
efforts of human daring and ingenuity. Nor haa this conviction of 
the Air’s invincibility been limited to those Hellenic minds which 
have given it its classic expression In Mythology. It has been taken 
for granted by all men in all ages; and even in our own Western 
Society, which has triumphantly conquered the Air in our day, the 
older generation now alive in this year 2935 has grown up In the old 
assumption. The writer of this Study weil remembers how, when 
be was a schoolboy, at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the possibility of effective flight by aircraft heavier than 
air was still a theme for tales of mystery and imagination in the vein 
of Jules Verne or Edgar Allan Poe. 

When we mm from the physical to the human environment, we 
And the same. A challenge which has defeated one respoodent is 
afterwards proved by a victorious response on the part of some 
later competitor to be not Insuperable. 

Let us reconsider, for example, the relation between the Hellenic 
Society and the North European barbarians. In a previous passage 
of this Fart, we have already examined the effect of the pressure 
from the barbarians upon the Hellenic World;’ but the pressure 

' Sm II. D pp, iSo-S. •btm. 
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vns reciprocal, and there was a counter-elTect of Hellenic pressure 
upon the barbarians which has a bearing upon our present subject 
of inquiry. As the Hellenic Civillzetloa radiated deeper and deeper 
into the continental European hinterland of the Mediterranean, one 
layer of barbarians after another was confronted with a question of 
life and death. Was it going to succumb to the impact of this potent 
alien social force and suffer a disintegration of its own social fabric 
in order to become raw material for assimilation Into the tissues of 
the Hellenic body social ? Or was it going to hold its own and resist 
assimilation and be enrolled, in virtue of its resbtance, in the re* 
calcitrant external proletariat of the Hellenic Society instead of 
merging its identity in that of the Hellenic Society itself? This 
challenge was presented by the Hellenic Civilization successively to 
the Celta and to the Teutons. In the earlier of these two ordeals, 
the Celts eventually broke down; but in the second ordeal the 
Teutons proved that the Hellenic challenge was not insuperable by 
re^onding to it victoriously now that tbeir turn had come. 

Tlie break-down of the ^Its was impressive, because the Celts 
had had a good start and had taken spectacular advantage of it to 
begin with. Tlie Celts were given their opportunity by an error of 
tactics on the part of the Etruscan settlers along the west coast of 
Italy. These overseas converts to Hellenism were not content with 
securing their foothold on the Italian coastline nor even with ex* 
panding inland up to the foot of the Apennines. The Etruscan 
pioneers rashly crossed the Apennine watershed and scattered hr 
and wide over the Basin of the Fo right up to the foot of the Alps.' 
In expanding on this scale, they were vastly overtaxing theirstren^h; 
and the consequence was as auspicious for the Cell^—who happened 
to be the layer of barbarians iminediately affected-~-u it was disas¬ 
trous for the Etruscans themselves. The sudden initial access of 
Etruscan procure had stimulated the Celts to react against the 
aggressors and now an equally sudden relaxation of the pressure 
tempted the barbarians to pass over to the offensive. The result 
was a furor Cetticus which was sustained for some two centuries. 

Before the end of the fifth century B.C., a Celdc avalanche, 
descending from the Alps, overwhehned the vitak^ Etruscan outposts 
in the Po Basin, In the early decades of the fourth century, the 
iDvigoraied barbarians were sweeping across the Apennines and 
sacking the walled cities of Italy, including Rome itself,^ and were 

> Sm tt. D (ii)}. pp. Ss-S. kod (be preecot chepter, p. 17S. tbove. 
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sending out flying columns of raiders right to the extremity of the 
lulian Peninsuls. A century later, they were playing the same 
havoc in Peninsular Greece. In 279 a.c. they burst through the 
northern bounds of Macedonia and remained masters for four years 
(279-276 B.C.) of a country which had just imposed its hegemony 
on ail the other states of Greece and overthrown the Achaemenian 
Empire.’ Their range of acdon was immense. One wing of the 
horde which had descended the Danube to fall upon the heart of the 
Hellenic World swerved eastwardand crosaedthe Dardanellesinsiead 
of heading for Pella and Delphi; and these Celts made a permanent 
settlement—an Asiatic ‘Galatia’—on the Anatolian Plateau. Other 
Celtic hordes, bursting out in the opposite direction, descended the 
Rhine and the Seine and the Loire to the shores of .the Ocean and 
swept on—talcing seas and mountains in their stride—some across 
the Channel into the British Isles and some across the Bay of Biscay 
or the Pyrenees into the Iberian Peninsula. Nor were these Celtic 
migrants mere marauders, Inept though they were in material 
technique—as they showed in their inability to master the forest*— 
the Celts nevertheless succeeded, under the stimulus which came to 
them from Etruria and Macedon and Marseilles, in developing a 
style of their own* which is sufliciently distiiictive to enable our 
modern Western archaeologists to plot out the course and extent of 
these Celtic migrations on the basis of the remains of the Celtic 
culture which have come to light. 

During those two centuries of Celtic exuberance {cirea 425-225 
B.C.), it looked as though the Celts might actually overwhelm the 
Hellenic World by breaUng Into its citadels in Italy and Greece and 
enveloping its flanks in Spain and Anatolia simultaneously; and 
then, when this Celtic tenor was at its height, the barbarians missed 
their chance. They were driven out and kept out of the Italian 
Peninsula by the Romans and out of the Greek Peninsula by the 
Antigonids. In Anatolia, the scourge of their marauding expedi¬ 
tions stimulated the loc^ 'successor-states’ of the Achaemenian 
Empire to co-operate to the extent of confining the obnoxious Celtic 

* In the fourth century B.C., the Mecedenieno hod cocnrnctud the Mcne ecror of teetice 
on their owo eominentu BurepetA frenuer thtt the EcruteiAt had committed on tholn 
e centuTT verikt. Kins Philip AA^tou.tbe Meoedooien eouruerptn of Peter the Great, 
hod (lirriulated tK« Celts ettSMing his ruk into the incerier 01 the BtJkin Peninawb; 
•od ihereafur Philip's smi and suecoatot Altriadar tte Great, and Alczsnder's ecncml 
sM keol luceeoMr Lyaimathwt, hsd both diverted the enen^ of Macodeni* from 
Europe to Asia. Isovinf ih« cooiiaentBl EureposA frontier invitingly open for barba/un 
repnsab. 

a Seu pp. S75-&, above. 
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retpaiot are believed to cover, in all. a apan of five eencuriet. from (ho fifth casturv to tho 
last c«a»ii7 a.c. 8 «« Hubert, op. at., and ifie Cem&riJgt AneitAi HuUry, vel. vu. cb. iL 
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ininiders within narrow bounds in tha leaat desirable part of the 
countiy. In the Balkan Peninsula, in the basins of the Maricsa and 
the Danube, the Celts were exterminated by the indigenous repre- 
sentacives of European barbarism—Thracians and tUyrians and the^ 
like—as soon as these had recovered from the £rsc shock of the 
Celtic onslaught. In the Iberian Peninsula, they were rolled back 
by the North African barbarians who gave the Peninsula its Iber¬ 
ian name- The last hope for the Celts lay in Hannibal’s brilliant 
attempt, in his passage of the Alps, to set the Celtic avalanche in 
motion again at its original starting-point;* and this hope was forlorn, 
since the hour of Hannibal’s intervention was not the eleventh but 
the thirteenth. The definitive defeat of Hannibal by Rome in the 
last year of the third century B.c, spelled the doom of Hannibal’s 
Celtic sUies. It was thenceforth inevitable that the encoxinter be¬ 
tween the Celtic barbarism and the Hellenic Civiliaation should end 
in a Celtic defeat, and that this defeat should be inflicted by Roman 
hands. Within little more than two centuries after the close of the 
Hannibalic War, the Celts had been absorbed into the Hellenic 
body social through being incorporated into the Roman Empire 
from the banks of the Po to the banks of the Rhine and the D anube 
and from Celtiberia to GaJlograeda. They had been followed up 
by Roman Imperialism from the Continent on to the island of 
Britain and from the British mainland on to their last sanctuary on 
the Isle of Mona. Their discomflture was complete.* 

This disintegration of the Celtic layer of Eurc^an barbarism by 
the radiation of Hellenism exposed the Teutonic layer, which lay 
next behind the Celtic, to the action of the same formidable dis¬ 
integrating force. How must the prospects of the Teutons have 
appeared to a Hellenic historian—a Diodorus of Agyrium or a 
Strabo of Amaseia—who had lived to see Caesar conquer Gaul* or 
to hear Caesar’s successors debating whether it were worth their 
while to conquer Britain ?* With the Celtic ddbScU in his mind, our 


* Soft II. D (v), pp. xSi-3, tboTC. 
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’Maia ca qua laa beouwa de k Tina am eopruntd, lU I'ont s^niralenMftt adapd at 
uandeami de k fa«oa b plui oripnale. Janiau eitcera. daiu k airie dei emprws falb 
par Im civiikatiooa de I'Eutooc Cenmla auzeiviliiatiofu plui evanedei du Midi, pvelUa 
orqiiialib ne t’itait rivtUe.' 

* Tbe narrative of Diodora** A Ub'Sty •/ UttiettiM autary rtops et Caeaara invasion 
of Csul in the Tear jS i.c. ; but omaia later erenta are mentaened by Dlodom iaoideni. 
allyta^ Caaaar't caowiof of (be Rhine ind Invwioe of Britain, as well as hla death and 
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* ‘Cseaar the Cod fi.e. DItui Julius] landed on the island [of Briuan) on (*« occaaioos, 
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hi$torufi—quite rationaJIy forecastiflg the future in the light of the 
paet—would assuredly h^e been inclined to pronounce chat, for 
the barbarians of Europoi the challenge of Hellenism was insuper* 
able and chat, however lustily the Teutons might storm and rage, as 
the Cells had once stormed and raged, at (he hrst encounter with 
the pioneers of the conquering civilization, the Teutons, like the 
Celts, were bound to be discomfited in the long run. 

An observer who had watched Caesar throw Teutonic Ariovistus, 
neck and crop, out of Gaul or Augustus push the Roman frontier 
forward from the Rhine to the Elbe, right into the Teutonic do¬ 
main, would hardly have guessed that the boundaries of the Roman 
Empire on the European Continent were destined to relapse to the 
line of the Rhine and remain at the line of the Danube instead of 
continuing to advance, at the Teutonic barbarians’ expense, until 
they reached a ‘natural frontier* at the neck of the European Penin¬ 
sula, along the lines of the Vistula and the Dniestr. Yet, in despite 
of the historical precedents, this was what actually happened. The 
Teutonic resistance to Roman expansion succeeded in compelling 
Roman sutesmanship to accept the Rhine-Danube line—the longest 
line that it is possible to draw across the face of Europe—aa the 
permanent European frontier of the Roman Empire; and, when 
once this was decided, the game was in the Teutons’hands and cbeir 
ultimate victory was only a matter of time. 

On a stationary military frontier between a civilization and a 
barbarism, time sdways works in the barbarians’ favour and, be¬ 
sides this, the barbarians’ advantage increases (to borrow Malthus’a 
famous mathematical metaphor) in geometrical progression at each 
arithmetical addition to the length of the line which the defenders 
of (be civilization have to hold. Tht unsubdued Teutonic tribesmen 
pressed ever harder upon the Hne-drawn line of (be Roman frontier 
along the Rhine and the Danube; and they were so far from being 
threatened by the ^te of the Celts that they soon began to aasunte a 
threatening aspect themselves in Roman minds as the most fbr- 
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midable contingent in the recalcitrant external proletariat by which 
the now stationary fronders of the Empire had come to be encircled. 
The Teutons, unlike the Celts, were proof against the assaults of 
HeUenic culture, whether these were delivered by soldiers or by 
traders or by misdonaries. Even when th^ succumbed, on the eve 
of their final military triumph, to the spiritual assault of the Syriac 
religion which had just conquered the Hellenic Society itself, they 
made their Christianity ihrir own by opting for Arianiam instead of 
adopting the Catholicism which became prevalent on the Roman 
side of the now fast-crumbling military front. And when the Roman 
Empire finally collapsed, and the Hellenic Society went into dis- 
aoludon with it, the Teutons were in at the death. It was these 
representadves of continental European barbarism, rather than the 
Sarmadans and the Huns of the Eurasian Steppe or the Arabs and 
the Berbers of Afraria, who delivered the wup tU grice. A Greek 
historian of the fifth century of the Christian Era—a Priscus or a 
2 o8tmus—would have been in no danger of making that mistake 
which might so easily have been made by a Diodorus or a Strabo 
some four centuries earlier. In an age when Visigoths and Vandals 
were harrying the Peloponnese and holding Rome to ransom and 
occupying Gaul and Spain and Africa and seizing the command of 
the Mediterranean, it had long ceased to be possible to argue that 
the challenge of Hdlcnic culture and Roman arms was insuperable 
for the barbarians of Europe, just because this challer^ had once 
defeated the Celts. The Teutonic victory robbed the Celdc defeat, 
in retrospect, of the apparent historical significance which it had 
seemed to possess at the time when it had been consummated. 

There are other obvious illustrations of the same theme in 
the realm of the hiunan environment which we may cite more 
briefly. 

For example, the spiritual poverty of the indigenous Roman 
religion presented a standing challenge to foreign religions when 
once Rome's military career had brought her into cultural contact 
with foreign communities. Was some alien religion to respond to 
this challenge victoriously by filling the awful void in Roman souls 
which had yawned open during the seismic convulsions of the 
Hannibalic War? The Roman numma knew no magic formula for 
closing this spiritual breach.^ Would some foreign divinity close it 
by leaping in, as the mythical Curtius once upon a time had closed 
a physical abyss in the Roman forum? The Hellenic Dionysus 
leapt into the breach straightway and was straightway swallowed up 
without constraining the gulf to close over bis head. Yet the sum- 

I On Ibtl point, te* Wofde.Fo»I«f, W.r Tk* 9f titt Roman Ptapit 
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mary supprcasicm of the Dionysiac propaganda in Roman Italy by 
die Roman authorities in the second century b.c. was after all no 
prcwf that this challenge of the Roman spiritual void was insuper¬ 
able ; for, where the Hellenic Dionysus suffered defeat, the Syriac 
Christ descended into hell and re-ascended as a victor. Five cen¬ 
turies after the suppression of the Bacchanalia by the Roman Senate 
in the year z86 B.c.,^ the Roman Government itself acknowledged 
the victory of Christianity in the conversion of the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine the Great. 

.^in, the intrurion of Hellenism upon the Syriac World in the 
train of Alexander the Great presented a standing challenge to the 
Syriac Society. Was it, or was it not, to rise up against the iotruaive 
civilization and cast it out? Confronted with this challenge, the 
Syriac Society made a number of attempts to respond; and all these 
attempts had one common feature. In every instance, the aotU 
Hellenic reaction took a religious movement for its vehicle.^ Never¬ 
theless, there was a fundamental difference between the first four of 
these reactions and the last one. The Zoroastrian and Jewish re¬ 
actions were failures; the Nestorian and Monophyaite reactions 
were failures; the Islamic reaction was a success. 

The Zoroastriao and Jewish reactions were attempts to combat 
the ascendancy of Hellenism by bringing into action two religions 
which had both been rife aire^y in the Syriac World before the 
calamity of the Hellenic intrusion befell It. In the strength of Zoro¬ 
astrianism, the Iranians, who had been the political masters of the 
Syriac World before Alexander overthrew the Achaemenian Empire, 
rose up against Heilenism and expelled it, within two centuries of 
the conqueror’s death, from all the region east of the Euphrates. At 
the line of the Euphrates, however, the Zoroastrian reaction reached 
its limit. The remnant of Alexander's conquests was salvaged for 
Hellenism by the intervention of Rome; and in A.D. 628, afwr the 
Arsaeids and the Sssanids had been beadng upon this Roman frontier 
for nearly 700 yean, it actually stood perceptibly farther ease than 
the line along which Pompey had first drawn it in 64 Thus the 
Zoroastrian reaction never succeeded in dislodging the intrusive 
alien civilization from the Syriac terra irredenia. Nor did the Jewish 
reaction succeed in ita more audacious attempt to liberate the home¬ 
land of the Syriac Civilization from the HeUemc incubus by an 
uprising from within. The Jewish people was too weakin arms and 
numbers and Syria lay too near to the reservoirs of Hellenic energy 
for the Jewish reaction to be able to achieve even that measure of 
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succcAS which v?as achieved by the Zoroasirian reaction; and the 
momenury triumph of the Maccabees over the Selcucids was effaced 
by an ovowhclnung disaster when the Romans intervened, In the 
grot Romano-Jewish War of A.t>- 66-70, the Jewish community in 
Palestine was ground to powder; and the Abomination of Des<^- 
tion, which the Maccabees had once cast out from the Holy of Holies, 
came back to stay when Hadrian planted on the site of Jerusalem 
the Roman colony of Aelia Capitolina. The debris of this devoted 
'Syriac people which took up the Hellenic challenge so gallantly and 
was shattered so remorselessly by the Impact of Rome Is drifting 
about in the World down to this day, as the ash-dust once floated in 
the atmosphere, and tinged the colours of the sunset on the other 
side of the planet, for weeks after the great eruttion of Krakatoa, 
This pulverized social ash is familiar to us as the^ewish 'Diaspori'. 
The scattered survivors of Jewry are left with the cold consolation 
of remembering that their forefathers volunteered on a forlorn hope 
and went down to destruction in a splendid failure. 

As for the Neatorian and Monophysite reactions, they were two 
alternative attempts at turning against Hellenism a weapon which 
the intrusive d^izatlort had forged for itself ftom a blend of 
Hellenic and Syriac metal. In the syncretistic religion of Primidve 
Christianity, the essence of the Syriac religious spirit had been 
HeUenised to a degree that rendered it congenial to Hellenic souls 
and, for the Syriac underworld, this was perhaps the bitterest fruit 
of the Hellenic ascendancy. The Hellenic dominant ntinoriry had 
discovered the pearl of great price that lay buried in the held of 
Syriac culture, and now the hated intruder was actually carrying 
this precious Syriac heirloom away. The Nestorian and Mono¬ 
physite reactions were attempts to snatch Christianity out of those 
sacrilegious Hellenic hands and to save it for the Syriac heirs of the 
Heavenly Kingdom. They were attempts to de-Hellcruac Christi¬ 
anity and thereby to restore it to a pristine Syriac purity. Yet the 
Neatorian and Monophysite reacdons failed in their turn; and they 
both really failed in the same way, in spite of the diversity of their 
theological tenets and their polidcri fortunes. It made little differ¬ 
ence t^t tbeir tbeo]og;ical divergences from the middle path of the 
Catholic Faith were in diametrically opposite directions to one 
another. It made little difference chat Nestorianlsm was ignomini* 
ously driven out beyond the bounds of the Roman Empire to consort 
with Zoroastrianism In the limbo east of Euphrates, whereas Mono- 
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b«n blasted in an cailier encounter—by the Roman thunderbolt. 
Tbc fundamental reason why Nestoriana and Monophysites both 
alike failed was that both were attempting an impossible feat of 
spiritual alchemy, The Hellenic alloy which both were seeking to 
eliminate from Christianity was really indispensable. Christianity 
was a syncretism or nothing; and although either one of the two 
blended elements might be reduced to a minimum by the alchemist’a 
art, It c»5uld never be reduced to zero. By reducing the Hellenic 
element in Christianity as far as they could, the Nesioruns and 
Monophysites were merely impoverishing Christianity without 
being able to rid it completely of the foreign alloy which, on a Syriac 
valuation, was so much intractable dross. The Ncstorians and 
Monophysites were not so much defeated by the resistance of the 
Melchites is they were paralysed by an irreconcilable contradiction 
in their own souls. A religion which contained an irreducible resi¬ 
duum of Hellenism in itself could never inspire a wbole-heaited 
anti-Hellenic crusade. 

A Greek contemporary of the Emperor Heraclius, who had wit¬ 
nessed the ultimate victory of the Roman Empire in its last trial of 
strength with the Sasanidae and the ultimate victory of iheMelchite 
hierai^y in its last trial of strength with the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite heretics, might have been betrayed, about the year 630 of 
the Christian Era, into giving thanks to God for having made the 
Earthly Trinity of Rome and Catholicism and Hellenism invincible. 
First Zoroastrianism and Judaism, and then NestorianJsm and 
Monophysitism, had taken up the Hellenic challenge, and now aU 
these Syriac reactions had ^led to achieve their common aim. 
Surely these four failures were conclusive proof that the challenge 

S resented by the ever dominant Helleniam to the ever prostrate 
yriac Sod^ was insuperable ^ 

In the year 630, this conclusion would have forced itself upon 
the reason of almost any intelligent citizen of the Catholic Graecc^ 
Roman Commonwealth, to whichever side bis peraonal sympathies 
might happen to incline. And yet, at that veiy moment, the hfth 
Syriac reaction against Hellenism was impeading; and this fifth 
reaction was to give the lie to the apparent signific^ce of the other 
four by succeeding triumphantly where they had all failed alike. 
The Emperor Heraclius himself, who had spent his life m vindicat¬ 
ing the work of Alexander and Pompey, was condemned by a 
m^lcious Destiny not to taste of death until he had seen 'Umar the 
Successor of Muhammad the Prophet coming into his kingdom to 
undo Alexander’s work and Pompey’s work and Heraclius's own 
work-~and this utterly and forever. For Islam accoropibhedevery¬ 
thing which Judaism and Zoroastrianism and Nestorianbm and 
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Monophysilism had scvcraily and luccessively attempted in vain. 
It compJeicd the eviction of HeHenism from the Synac World. It 
reintegrated, in the shape of the 'Abbasid Caliphate, the Synac 
imiversa! state which Alexander had ruthlessly cut short, before its 
teim had run out or its mission been fulfilled, when he overthrew 
the Achaemcnidac. Finally, Islam endowed the Syriac Society, at 
last, with an indigenous universal church and thereby enabled it, 
after centuries of suspended animation, to give up the gho^ in the 
assurance that it would not now pass away without leaving offspring. 
When the 'Abbasid Caliphate broke up and the Syriac Society went 
into a tardy dissolution, the Islamic Church became the chrysalis 
out of which the new Arabic and Iranic civilizations, ‘affiliated’ to 
the Syriac Civilization, were to emerge in due course at the end of a 
post-Syriac imerregnum.* , 

We may also reconsider, from our present standpoint, the chal¬ 
lenge which was presented to Western Christendom by the impact 
of the Ottoman Power. During the fourteenth century of the 
Chriaiian Era, the ‘Osmanlis had succeeded in imposing the Pax 
Ottomanica upon the warring communities of Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom in the Balkan Peninsula. By the cum of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the issue between Orthodox Christendom and 
the 'Osmanlis was closed, and a new issue was presented. Were the 
warring communities of Western Christendom to have peace im¬ 
posed on them now, as it had been imposed on the warring com¬ 
munities of Orthodox Christendom already, by the drastic discipline 
of an Ottoman conquest ? Or would the Western Society succeed in 
effectually countering this danger by evolving from its own body 
social some kind of carapace which would be sufficiently broad and 
chick and tough to be impervious to Ottoman blows? 

In the fifteenth century this protective funedon was assumed by 
the Kingdom of Hungary and, after a century-long ordeal, it proved 
to be beyond Hungary's permanent capacity. Hungary’s failu re was 
dramatically prcclaimed in her crushing defeat at the hands of 
Sultan Suleyiium in the Battle of Mohaezj and we may imagine 
some Venetian observer who had escaped from the battle-field alive 
reporting home that the 'Osmanlis were invindble and advising the 
Government of the Republic to agree with their Ottoman adversary 
quickly whiles they were in the way with him, before his cavalry 
had time to cross the Julian Alps and descend upon the Venetian 
possessions on the Italian mainland. On the morrow of the Battle 
of Mohaez, it might indeed have appeared to the shrewdest judge 
of public affairs that the Ottoman challenge to WestOT Christen¬ 
dom was unanswerable- Yet this judgement was invalidated, before 
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the calendai year was out» by the esiablishiDeni of the Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy. 

l^is 'ramshackle empire* must indeed have appeared, at the 
moment of its improvisation, to be a bouse built on the sands, 
which was bound to fall as soon as ever 'the rain descended and the 
floods came and the winds blew and beat upon* it.' How could this 
jerry-built atructure be expected to stand when the house of Hun¬ 
gary had fallen? Hungary had been a historic kingdom with a 
tradition and an f sprit de corps. The Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy 
was a pile of rubble thrown together out of the nearest matehals 
that came to Itand: an incongruous amalgam of Hungarian debris, 
salvaged from Ottoman clutches, with a miscellaneous backing of 
half a dozen contiguous kingdoms and lands; the marches of Styna 
and Austria, the duchies of Carinthia and Tyrol, the Kingdom of 
Bohemia. Surely this new Danubian Hapsburg Monarch could 
not succeed where the old Kingdom of Hungary had failed ? Surely 
k must fail, with a greater fall than that of Hungary, when the 
Ottoman conqueror resumed his offensive? Su^ expectations, 
which assuredlywere prevalent in rational minds in A.D. 
nevertheless destined to be falsified in 1529 and refuted for ever 
in 1663. In the first siege of Vienna, the Danubian Hapsburg 
Monarchy survived the impact of the force to which Hungary had 
succumbed on the field of Mohaez, In the second siege of Vienna, 
the Ortomssn Power was thrown into a recoil from which it never 
rallied. Thus the outcome of the Battle of Mohaez was not, after 
all, a proof chat the Ottoman challenge was unanswerable for the 
Weatem World. So far from that, the shattering of the first anti- 
Ottoman carapace of Western Christendom actually stimulated the 
threatened society to provide itself with anew carapace of sufBflcnt 
massiveness to withstand the blows under which the original cara¬ 
pace had given way, 

The foregoing examples indicate that we have not yet found the 
right method for dealing with the problem now before us. We are 
concerned at the moment to lay hands on unequivocal insunces—if 
such are to be found—in which a challenge his proved to be 
ejicessive, and we have now ascertained empincally that we cannot 
reach our goal by the process of demonstrating that some challenge 
has been too much for a particular respondent on a particular 
occasion or even for a succeswon of respondents on a series of 
occasions. Houever long the catalogue, the demonstration is bound 
to be incomplete because we cannot here apply the method of 
exhaustion. The inference suggested by a thousand successive 
failures may be invalidated, at the thousand-and-firtt eocountcr, 
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by i single anomalou3 and quite unpredictable success. This method 
of inquiry, therefore, is a ^$e route, and we must make for our 
goal along some other line of approach. 

Compafiiom in Three Term: 

Can we see some alternative method of research that promises 
better results ? Let us try the effect of starting our inquiry ffom the 
opposite end. We have made no progress when we have started 
from ioatances in which a challenge has defeated a respondent. Let 
us now start from instances in which a challenge has administered 
an effective stimulus and has evoked a successful response. In 
previous chapters of the present Part> we have had occasion to 
examine many instances of this kind, and in many of these cases we 
have conducted our examination comparatively. We have com* 
pared the example of a successful response to a challenge with some 
other historical situation in which the same party (or a comparable 
party) has responded with less success to the same challenge (or to 
a comparable challenge) when the challenge has been less severe. 
X/Ct us now reconsider some of these comparisons between two terms 
and see whether we cannot increase our two terms of comparison 
to three. 

Let us look in each case for some third historical situation in which 
the challenge has been not less severe but more severe than in the 
situation which we have started. If we succeed in finding a 
third term of this kind, then the situation from which we have 
started—a situation in which it ia already established, by empirical 
observation, that our challenge does evc^ a successful response— 
becomes a rniddle term between two extremes. At these two 
extremes, the seventy of the challenge is respectively less and 
greater than it is at the mean. And wf^t about the success of the 
response? In the situation in which the severity of the challenge 
is less than the mean degree, we know that the success of the 
response is likewise apt to be less than it U in the middle term. We 
have still to ascertain what kind of response is evoked in our third 
situation: the situation in which the severi^ of the challenge Is 
above the mean and not below it. Here, where the severity of the 
challenge is at its highest, shall we find that the success of the 
response is at its higl:^ also? Suppose that we find, on examina> 
lion, that an enhancement of the severity of the challenge above 
the mean degree is not accompanied by any corresponding increase 
in the success of the response but that, on ^e contrary, the response 
actually falls off, Just as it fails off when the seventy of the challenge 
is not enhanced but diminished ? If this proves to be the outcome of 
our inquiry, we shall have discovered that the interaction of Chal- 
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lenge^d-Response is subject to the well-known ‘law of diminish* 
ing returns’. We shall conclude that there is a mean range of 
severity at which the stimulus of a challenge is at its highest; and— 
assuming that the height of the sdmulus is our criterion of value 
-^we shLl call this degree of severity the optimum. On this stan- 
dard» we shaU pronounce certain presentations of a given challenge 
to be * defective’, and certain other presentations of the same chal* 
leoge to be ‘excessive’, on the common ground that both alike are 
apt to evoke less successful responses than those which are evoked 
by the challenge at the optimum degree at which its effect upon 
respondents is the moat stimulating. Having sketched this new line 
of inquiry, let us follow it out in order to discover experimentally 
whether it does lead ua to the goal for which we are making. 

Nofwtfy— 2c^4md--GTtenlatd 

For example, let us reconsider the stimulating effect which was 
produced upon the Norsemen by their transmarine migration from 
Scandinavia to Iceland. The effect is indisputable. It was in Ice* 
land and not in Norway or in Sweden or in Denmark that the 
abortive Scandinavian Citnlization achieved its greatest triumphs 
both in literature and in politics.^ And what were the conditions of 
the stimulus that evoked this supremely brilliant response ? There 
are two conditions which are conspicuous: the transmarine migra¬ 
tion across arctic seas and the exchange of a bleak and barren 
country-side in Norway for an Icelandic country-side which was 
bleaker and barrener. As ^ as we can judge, these two conditions 
together constituted the Icelandic challenge which stimulated the 
Scandinavian Society to surpass itself. Now, suppose that the same 
challenge had been repeated with redoubled severity; suppose that 
the Norsemen bad been challenged by their physical environment 
to traverse twice the width of arctic waters that separates Iceland 
from Scandinavia, and to settle on the farther shore in a coimtry- 
side which was as much bleaker and barrener than Iceland as 
Iceland itself is bleaker and barrener than Norway. Would this 
repetition of the same challenge vrith twice its Icelandic severity have 
resulted in a repetition of the Scandinavian response with twice Us 
Icelandic brilliance ? Would this Thule beyond Thule have bred 
a Scandinavian community whose literature had twice the literary 
merit of the Icelandic Saga and their polity twice the political genius 
of the Icelandic Commonwealth ? This question is not hypothetical; 
for the conditions which we have postulated were actually fulfilled 
when the Scandinavian seafarers pushed on from Iceland to Green¬ 
land. And the answer to the question is not uncertain; for the 
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brilliance vhich the Scandinavian culture had attained in Iceland 
was nowhere and never surpassed. Though Greenland supplanted 
Iceland as the Ultiixia Thule of the Scandinavian World, it did not 
supplant it as the focus of Scandinavian culture. The height to 
which that culture had risen In Iceland remained its zenith. 

As it turned out, the conditions of enhanced severity, which had 
evoked so brilliant a response frorn the Norsemen who migrated 
from Norway to Iceland, brought in diminiahing returns when they 
were Imposed upon the emigrants to Greenland in double measure. 
The Greenlanders made hardly any contribution to Norse litera¬ 
ture;* they did not distinguish themselves in politics; and they 
betrayed a most un-Scandinavian-like lack of drive in filing to 
follow up and clinch the great geographical discovery—the dis¬ 
covery of America—which was within the\r grasp, 

By the time when they had reached Greeoland, the Scandinavian 
explorers had attained the threshold of the New World- Tliey had 
aUWdy put behind them the longest and most formidable stage of 
the journey. The relatively clement south-west coast of Greenland, 
whi!^ they had chosen for the site of their settlements, faces the 
north-east coast of Labrador across waters that are scarcely wider 
than the North Sea; and this side of Greenland is not more distant 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence than it is from Iceland. Within the 
forty years itomediately following the Norse colonization of Green¬ 
land in A-D. 9 ^5^, there were no less than Uve separate occasions 
on which Norse voyagers, sailing for Greenland or from Greenland, 
accidentally or deliberately made the North American coast.^ It is 
remarkable that these Scandinavian voyages to America all occurred 
during the first four decades of an occupation of the adjacent coast 
of Greenland which lasted altogether for more than four centuries; 
and the failure to follow these reconnaissances up appears all the 
more extraordinary when we bear in mind the usu^yliigh standard 
of adventurousness and hardihood which prevailed among the 
Scandinavian seafarers in general in the \^ng Age. Moreover, in 
this instance, the Scandinavian settlers in Greenland had a special 
incentive for indulging in the traditional Viking diversion and 
exercising the traditional Viking virtue. Over a span of little less 
than half a mil lennium, the Greenlanders were being slowly worsted 
in a tragic losing battle against a physical environment which was 
too severe for even the Scandinavian spirit to endure permanently 
the ordeal of keeping alive in it. During all this time, there was 
knowledge in Greenland of a temperate country to the south—a 
land of vine^which had been proved to be within sailing distance 

' Thrr arc credited iritb the •6<etlled 'Cremkndk Adi Ley* io the Poede Bdde. 
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of Greenland by the voyages of the Greenlanders’ own ancestors. 
Yet the descendants of the Scandinavian heroes who had made 
their way across the Arctic Ocean to Greenland as a work of super* 
erogation, almost for the sport of braving the elements, were not 
spurred on by the imminent danger of extinction in theif Green- 
landic settlements to save their souls alive by making ehe easier 
transit to Vinland. They did not follow in the w^e of their 
inquisitive ancestors in order to find new homes In a temperate 
dime where they and their descendants could look forward to living 
in perpetuity a life of reasonable ease.* 

What are we to make of this strange and mdancholy story ? Its 
meaning surdy is that the challenge of Greenland was excessive, 
and that tlie reason why the abortive Scandinavian 'CivUiTadon 
actually attained its zenldi neither in Greenland nor in Norway but 
In Iceland was that In Iceland the cliallenge to which the Scan¬ 
dinavian Civilization was the response happened to be presented 
in the optimum degree of severity—a degree which was a mean 
between the lesser and the greater degree of severity In which 
the same chaUenge was presented in Norway and in Greenland 
respectively. 

DixU — MoisachuielU —Afeme 

The Vinland on which the Scandinavian sea^ra had failed to 
secure a foothold at the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries of 
the Christian Era was successfully cdlonized, rather more than six 
centuries later, by English maritime pioneers of Western Christen¬ 
dom who boldly steered straight across the open Atlantic instead of 
skirting the great Oceanic void and following the Scandinavian 
route dirough arctic waters where Iceland and Greenland offer 
themselves as stepping-stones. This bold Western seamanship had 
its reward; for New England—as Vinland was christened by Eng¬ 
lish colonists who made themselves at home there in the seven¬ 
teenth centuiy—presented a physical challenge which had a potent 
stimulating effect. We have studied this physical challenge on the 
site of Town Hill, Connecticut ;* and we have traced the steps by 
which the New Englanders were led on to the mastery of the whole 
North American Coniineni through their successful response to the 
severe conditions of the New England environment.’ Wc have seen 
how, in the last round of the struggle between the div^ com¬ 
munities which had been established by European colonists along 
the Atlantic seaboard of North America, the New Englanders 
‘knocked out’ their Southern kinsmen whose ancestors had likewise 
braved the perils of the passage from England across the open 
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Adaadc ia the seventeench cennuy, but had settled in the treacbcf • 
oualy fenkl clime of Virginia and the Carolinas. After two and a 
half centurica of exposure, in their respective settlements overseas, 
to the relaxing climate of the South and to the stimulating climate 
of New England, these two offspring of s single English stock had 
been difereatiated to a degree of wmeh the measure is given by the 
outcome of the American Civil War. Evidently the challcoge of the 
physical environment, which has evoked such a triumphant response 
at the degree of severity in which it is presented in New England, 
remains stimuUring at the somewhat milder d^ree In which It is 
presented in New York State and New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
but becomes distinctly relaxing at the lower degrees to which it falls 
on the southern side of the Mason and Dixon Line. In geographical 
terms, we may say that, along the North American Atlantic sea¬ 
board, the Mason and Dixon Line marks the southward limit of the 
optimum climatic area—in the sense of the area in which the chal¬ 
lenge of the physical environment evokes the most effective human 
rMpoDse. We have now to uk ourselves whether this area of 
highest climatic stimulus has another limit on the northern side ; 
and, as soon as we have framed this question, we are aware that the 
answer is in the affirmative. 

The northern limit of the optimum climatic area actually par¬ 
titions New England; for New England, small as it is compared to 
the whole range of the North American seaboard from Florida to 
Labrador, is by no means homogeneous within itself, When we 
speak of New England and the part which it has played in North 
Ameriesm history, we are really thinking of three New England 
Sutes out of the five: of Massachusetts and Connecticut and Rhode 
Island rather than New Hampshire or Maine; though the two latter 
states have just as good a title to the family name of New England 
as their three more distinguished sistersHistorically, Maine is a 
mere offshoot of Massachusetts; and she only acquired her separate 
statehood in the year rSso, at a date when the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, with Maine as its annex, had already been in exist¬ 
ence for the best part of two centuries. Thus the tie betweeu 
Marne and M assac h usetts is perhaps as close as that between any 
two other sutes in the Union.* The combined inffuences of geo¬ 
graphical propinquity and common racial slock and common tradi¬ 
tion and long-maintained common government have been at work 
to hold these two New England States together. And yet the 
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divemty of their history up to date and of their character at the 
present time h extreme. 

Massachusetts has always been one of the leading Bi^Ush-apeak' 
iDg communities on the North American Continent. She has suc> 
ceeded in maintaining this position io spite of the Immense political 
and economic changes which, in the course of the last hundred and 
fifty years, have accompanied and foUowed the establishment of the 
Union and the expansion cf the United States across the continent 
from Atlantic to Pacific. On the other hand, Maine has always been 
unimportant and obscure, not only before but since her erection 
into a aepsrate State. Massachusetts to-day is still one of the princi¬ 
pal seats of North American industrial and intellectual activity, 
while Maine survives as a kind of 'museum piece’—a relic of seven¬ 
teenth-century New England, a land of woods and lakes which is 
still inhabited by woodmen and watermen and hunters. These 
children of a ha^ country now eke out their scanty livelihood by 
serving as 'guides' for the pleasure-seekers who come from far and 
wide out of the North American cities to spend their holidays in this 
Arcadian State, just because Maine is still what she was at a time 
when many of these great cities had not yet begun to arise out of 
the virgin wilderness. Maine to-day is at once one of the longest- 
settled regions within the frontiers of the Union and one of the 
least urbaniaed and least sophisticated. 

How is this contrast between Maine and Massachusetts to be 
explained ? It would appear that the hardness of the New England 
environment, which stands at its optimum in Massachusetts, is 
accentuated in Maine to a degree at which it brings in diminishing 
returns of human response to its challenge. In other words, the 
optimum climatic area along the North American Atlantic seaboard 
has a northern limit at the northern boundary of Massachusetts 
which corresponds to its southern limit at the more celebrated 
Mason and Dixon Line. If it is a fact that, beyond the southern 
boundary of Pennsylvania, the challenge of the physical environ¬ 
ment becomes deficient in severity and therefore positively relaxing 
in its effect upon human energies, it is also a fact that, beyond the 
northern boundary of Massachusetts, the same challenge becomes 
excessive in severity and therefore repressive. And, in teems of the 
human response, the effects of repression and of relaxation are 
identical. In areas In which either of these two conditions prevails, 
the human respondent to the challenge is not stimulated to respond 
with as great effect aa in the optimum area in which the highot 
physical stimulus is administered by a challenge of mean severity 
between the relaxing and the repressive extreme. 

The operation of 'the law of diminishing returns', which begins 
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to reved itself in the contrast between Maine and Massachusetts 
comes out much more clearJy if we extend our survey farther north- 
svards to the rest of the Englbh-speaking communities aJong the 
Atlantic seaboard of North America. Nevr Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, which occupy the mainland between Maine and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, are the least prosperous or progressive provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada with the exception of that north-eastern neigh¬ 
bour, PrinceEd ward Island. On the n orthem side of Cbbot Strait, the 
Islan d of Newfoundland is the least reputable of aU the self-govern¬ 
ing communities of the British Commonwealth of Nations.* On the 
northern side of the Strait of Belle Isle, the English-speaking hsher- 
folk along the bleak and barren north-east coast of Labrador are 
Hghiing, at this day, the same tragic losing battle against over¬ 
whelming physical odds that was once fought out to the death, on 
the opposite side of Davis Strait, along die south-west coast of 
Greenland, by those forlorn Scandinavian pioneers whose last 
survivors perished some five centuries ago. 

Brasil—la Plata—Paiagortia 

If we turn our attention to the Atlantic seaboard of South 
America, we shall observe the same phenomena there mutant 
mutandis. In Brazil, for example, the greater part of the national 
wealth and equipment and population and energy is concentrated 
in the region lying south of the 20th degree of southern latitude 
an d east of the River Parar k . This region U only a smal I fraction of 
the vast territories of the Republic, yet in social importance it far 
outweighs the much larger fraction that extends along the Adantic 
coast from the 20th parallel up to the point where this coast strikes 
the Equator at the mouth of the Amazon (not to speak of the vast 
hinterland, which includes almost the whole of the Amazon Basin). 
Moreover, Southern Brazil itself is inferior in civilization to the 
adjoining regions that lie still farther south: the Republic of Uru¬ 
guay and the Argentinian State of Buenos Aires. It is evident that, 
^ong the South American Atlantic seaboard, the equatorial sector 
IS not stimulating hut positively relaxing, and that the optimum 
climatic area—in the sense of the area in which the challenge of the 

physical environment evokes the most elective human response_ 

begins south of the 20th parallel (south) and is nearer to its best in 
the neighbourhood of the Rio dc la Plau than in the neighbourhood 
of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Where, then, is ‘the high light’ of this optimum area to be found? 

> Thi> pMUfle v ritwA S«f«re ibc tMpciuion «f the Miutitution ol NettfouAdUnd. 
knd the muumptk9oe(« eeruiAfiieuun af locil fnuAciel4ad 4dminSiUitiv«NepoiB(. 
biUty ftnd contnd oo pvx of Kh< CoeerArAeat of ih< Uniwd Kiesdam. the end of 
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Tht city of Buenos Aires hss the advantage over the city of Rio de 
Janeiro by some dozen degrees of latitude. If we follow the coast 
farther southward through another dozen degrees of latitude beyond 
Buenos Aires, shall we ourselves in a region which is as much 
superior in dvilizstlon to Central Argentina as Central Argentina 
is to Southern Brazil ? The answer is in the negative. We shall 
actually find the vigour and effectiveness of the human response to 
the physical environment beginning to fall off before we have 
rounded the bight of Bahia Blanca aod reached Parallel Forty. 
Farther south than that, we shall find ourselves traversing the 
plateau of Patagonia which is still tenanted by a stalwart but sparse 
and primitive population of vagrant hunters. If we push on still 
farther south again and' cross the Strait of Magellan, we shall find 
oxirselves among the numbed and starved savages who just manage 
to keep alive among the frosts and snows of Tierra del Fuego. Thus 
in the Southern, as in the Northern, Hemisphere the Atl^tic sea¬ 
board of America contains an optimum climatic area which has 
limits in both directions. In eitlier hemisphere, this area io which 
the physical environment evokes the most effective human response 
passes over on the one side into an area in which the challenge ia 
not of sufficiendy stimulating severity and on the other side into 
another area in which the cl^lenge is so severe that its excessive 
stimulus brings in diminishing returns. 

Th Pacific Seaboard of South America 
Let us next re-examine the Pacific seaboard of South America, 
which has engaged our attention before. We have observed^ that 
the original home of the Andean Civilization on thia seaboard lay, 
not In Valparaiso or in any of the other green valleys which open 
out upon the Central Chilean sector of the coast south of the 30th 
parallel, but among the oases which hold their own against the 
coastal desert along the North Peruvian coast, ffom the Tumbez 
Valley on the north to the Nazea Valley on the south inclusive. We 
have also observed that, in Valparaiso, the physical environment 
does not present that challenge which is presented in the valleys of 
Tumbez and Chiiuu and Rlmac and Nazea: a challenge which once 
evoked the Andean Civilization as the human response to it. The 
North Peruvian Coast has given birth to an indigenous civilization 
because of its relative severity, and the Central Chilean coast has 
failed to do the like because of its relative geniality. Are we to infer 
that other sectors of the South American Pacific coast would have 
evoked sdJl more vigorous and effective human responses than the 
Nordi Peruvian coast, supposing that the physical challenges which 
( See 11. C it) (S) i, ««L i, zaA-a. tbore. 
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th«y presented to Man had only been scUI more severe ? The anstver 
is in the negative ■, for any wdi fancy is ruled out by the fact that 
two coasts of this very character are acttxally to be found in im¬ 
mediate projdmity to the North Peruvian coast, on cither side of it, 
and that neither of these still more forbidding stretches of coast has 
been any more successful than the less forbidding coast of Central 
Chile in emulating the unique cultural achievement which the 
North Peruvian coast has to its credit. Certainly the Andean Civili¬ 
zation did not eme^ in the Earthly Paradise of Central Chile; but 
neither did it emerge in the unmitigated desert which dominates 
the seaboard of Northern Chile and Southern Peru between the 
30th parallel and the 15th; nor again did it emerge in the tropical 
forest which smothers the seaboard of Ecuador. 

On these two latter stretches of coast, the challenge of the physical 
environment was presented wth sn excess of severity which is well 
brought Out In the following descriptions by an expert hand: 

'Along the Ecuadorian coast, conditions prevail which accord with the 
usual conception of the tropl^ environment; for in that part of the 
Andean area there exist tangled forests crowded with unkempt trees 
draped in mailing mosses: forests whertin Man must combat warm, 
humid, aod enervating air and a loo-luxuxiant vegetation, not 10 meetloQ 
vast stretches of marsh or of spongy, imwbolesome soil.... The island of 
Puna, at the mouth of the Guayaa River, presents a delight^ park-like 
aspect, embellished by sightly tQSCS that raise gnceful h^ds above the 
general expanse of grass and low shrubs. But even this comparatively 
charming part of the coast is r^lete with swamps, fonnerly the abode of 
yellow-fever mosquitoes.... Coastland Ecuador ... varies ... within 
itself to a marked degree, some of it being, seemingly, almost incapable of 
Buppordng human sod^, the rest of it being, apparently, not unpro- 
pitious to Mankind. Yet in no part of it, so far as we now know, was any 
well-balanced culture produced and set upon a radonal career. True, 
manifestations of advanced material culture—stone-carving, poneiy- 
making, &c.~have been discovered there by arcbaeol^lsia; but... they 
are almost certainly the product, in every case, of cultural influences 
horn outside the region. Thus, as a whole, the Ecuadorian coast i$ one 
of those habitats wherein Man was unable to progress without help from 
outside—or at any rate did not—but wherein, once advanced culture 
waa introduced, it could be carried on.'^ 

As for the Peruvian coastal desert, it 

'is cot uniform throughout Its length; for in the northern half of the 
Peruvian coast it is low^-some three or four hundred feet, at most, above 
the valley floor«->and it slopes perceptibly towards the sea... . In the 
southern part of the coast, on the other hwd, the desert plain lies at an 
altitude «two or three thousand feet above the sea, and the river itself, 
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at a distance cf only twenty miles from its moutb, ia» as in the case of the 
Majes River, at an altitude of a thousand feet or more and is hemmed in 
inexorably by the adjacent but even higher desert pliina. It is Urtle to be 
wondered at, therefore, that in valleys of this typ^—let us say, from chat 
of l^omas southwards into Northern Chil^'OO great culru^ advances 
were ever made save aa the result of outside bnuences.*' 

Thus the stimulating desert of the North Peruvian coast is su> 
ceeded, farther souths by a repressive desert which reaches its acme 
of oppressiveness in the Nitrate Coast: a howling wilderness which 
has only become a bone of contention between ^cee Latin-Ameh- 
can Republics in these latter days when its chemical depouts have 
acqujr^ a commercial value. 

'There is in Northern Chile none of the scenic beauty that madu the 
change from bleak mountains to the warm, green valleya of the coastal 
desert of Peru. In the Utter case, the streams reach the sea, and the 
valley wails enclose cultivated fields that fill the valley floor. In Peru the 
picture is generally touched with coloi^^ yellow, haze-covered horizon 
on the bare desert above, brown lava-flows on the brink of (he valley, 
giey-browa cUffo, and gre^ ranging from the dull shade of algt^o^, 
olive and fig trees to the brightness 01 freshly irrigated alfrlfa meadows. 
In Northern Chile there is no hint of water until one reaches the foot- 
hilU of the Andes far beyond the Coast Range md across the intervening 
desert. Where water occurs it is so small in volume that its effects are 
almost completely hidden in the depths of steep-walled ravines, so that 
in, many pUces one may look for miles along the Andes tnthouC seeing 
a single trace of vegetatiOR or human life.'* 

It will be eecQ that, in point of severity, the Pacific seaboard of 
South America from tbe 5th to the tyih parallel (south) presents a 
challenge which is a mean between ectremea, like the Atlantic 
seaboa^ of the same continent from the 20th to the 40th parallel 
or the Atlantic seaboard of North America from the 39th to tbe 
43 rd parallel (north), or again like Iceland. In Iceland, the challenge 
of the physical environment is a mean between extremes in Norway 
and in Greenland; in Massachusetts it is a mean between extremes 
in South Carolina and in Labrador; in Uruguay it isamean between 
extreme* in Amizooia and in Ticrra del Fuego. Similarly, on the 
North Peruvian seaboard of South America, which has given birth to 
the Andean Civilization, the challenge of thephyrical environment is 
a mean of optimum severity between the excessive geniality of Cen¬ 
tral Chile and the excessive Verity which is displayed, in diverse 
ways, by both the Nitrate Coast and tbe seaboard of Ecuador. 

This Andean illustration is perhaps more illuminating than the 

• Op. at., pe. 
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otbors» ju 5 t because its |:eographica 2 and climatic expression works 
out less simply than theirs. In aU the other instances above cited, 
the mean or optimum challenge is presented in an area which 
happens to be situated geographically in between the two areas in 
which the challenge is respectively insufficient and excessive. In 
the two other American instances, again, the mean challenge coin¬ 
cides with a climatic mean of relative temperateness between two 
climatic extremes which verge respectively towards tropical and 
towards arcdc conditions. In the Andean instance, on the other 
hand, the excessive challenge is presented alike by two areas which 
are situated on opposite sides of the optimum area and which have 
nothing in common with one another in their cUmates^one being 
a humid region smothered under a tropical forest and the other an 
arid region where ino^nic chemical deposits coat an otherwise 
naked desert. The insufficient challenge, again, is here presented 
in an area which is not sub-tropical but temperate in climate, and 
which is separated geographically from the area of optimum chal¬ 
lenge by one of the two areas in which the challeoge is excessive. 
In this Andean instance, therefore, the *mean’ which we are study¬ 
ing cannot be mistaken for anything but what it really is. Here, 
clearly, it has nothing to do with a geographical 'mean’ In the sense 
of a central location, or again with a climatic mean in the sense of a 
climate chat is relatively temperate. It reveals itself unmistakably 
as a ‘mean’ between a greater and a lesser degree of severity in a 
challenge presented to Man by bis Erwironmcnt—a ‘mean* which 
is also an 'optimum* because, at this mean degree of severity, the 
challenge evokes a more vigorous an d more effective human response 
than is evoked by it cither when its severity is greater (for what¬ 
ever reason) and therefore ‘excessive* or again when it is less and 
therefore 'insufficient*!rom the standpoint or the human respondent. 

In the light of this Andean illustration, we can now pursue our 
survey with clearer insight. 

Votyaks^Magyars-^Lapps 

Another illustration of the working of this law is offered by the 
migrations of the Finnish-speaking peoples. From thdr original 
habitat at the east end of t^ North European forest, astride the 
Urals, where some of these peoples have never ceased to live their 
old life in its old environment, otbef peoples of the same family 
have migrated Into one or other of the two regions of entirely 
different physique which adjoin the forest-belt on the north and on 
the south. The ancestors of the L^pps, migrating northwards, have 
exposed themselves to the challenge of the Tundras, while the 
ancestors of the Magyars, migrating southwards, have exposed 
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themselves to the challenge of Che Eurasian Steppe. The social 
consequence of the change in phy^cal environmenc has been very 
different in these two cases. 

*The coQsanguineicy of the Hungarians and L^landera would display 
the powers energy 0^ climate on ^ecl^dren ofacocoiDOa parent;^ 
lively cocbaat bef^reen the bold advenrurera who are intoxicated with 
the wines of the Danube and the wretched fugitives who are inuneraed 
beneathche snows ofthe polar circle. Arms and ^eedom have ever been 
the ruling, thou^ too often the unsuccessful, passion of the Hungarians, 
wbo are ^ido wm by Nature with a vigorous constitution of soul and body. 
Eatrerrve cold baa diminished the stature and congealed tbe Acuities of 
the Laplanders; and the Arctic tribes, alone among tbe sons of men, are 
ignorant of war and unconscious of human blood: an happy ignorance, 
if reason and viitue were Che guardians of their peaeel*’ 

The Lapps 00 their Tundras have sunk considerably below the 
level of their sylvan ancestors; tbe Magyars on the Hungarian 
Alfhld have rben far above it. It is evident that the ordeal of ex* 
changing the life of the forests for the life of the Steppes is sufficiently 
severe to be stimulating, whereas the change from forest to Tundia 
is $0 inordinately severe that its effect on those who have endured it 
has been, not stimulating at all, but positively represdve. 

Reactions to Choj^cs of 

Let us next consider the effect of migration from countries with 
a damp, cloudy, foggy, heavy climate—the climate which prevails 
in En^and and along die adjoining continental coasts of the North 
Sea from Flanders to Jutland—to countries with climates that are 
drier, sunnier, clearer, and lighter. In the course of our Weatem 
histoxy, a change of climate in this direction has been made by the 
xnedie^ emigrants from the original Duchy of Saxony to the new 
matches wrested from the Slavs beyond the Elbe,* In modem 
times, a similar change has been made by the Dutch emigrants to 
the Transvaal and by the English emigrants to New EngTaod. In 
each of these three cases tbe change of climate has pr<^uced on 
those who have made it a siimuJaUDg effect which can be measured 
at the present day In the difference of Sthos between the Branden* 
burger and the Hanoverian or between the Afrikander and the 
Hollander or between the Yankee and the Englishman. In regard 
to this stimulus, however, a distinguished American climatologiat 
Strikes a warning note: 

*Tbe people of the Eastern and Central United States m more 
nervous and active than those of Europe—but not necessarily mo« 
e^ent.. . . They are alternately stimulated and relaxed by fnqueot 

• Oibboa, E4hnj4; T/W BittoFt V tht Dtdau Amm Satin, (b. Iv. 
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ctmfo fr om day to da 7 > utd m this are like horses that are well driven. 
Iq the spring and autuicii, however, the combined effect of ideal tempera^ 
ture and hi^y invigorating dally Ganges spurs them to an aatonUhing 
degree of ^ort. TIm comes the hot summer or the cold winter, either 
of which la debilitating. People do not diminish th^ activity at once, 
apedaily In the winter. They draw on tbeli nervous energy, and thus 
exhaust tbetnaelves. They are like horses which pull on die bit and, 
when urged a little, break into a run, straining themselves by their 
extreme speed. Then they are palled up so suddenly that they are 
thrown back on their baun^es and Injured. In Germany somewhat the 
same conditions prevail, although not to so great an extent. England 
apparently comes nearer to the ideal than almost any other place. The 
climate is nimulatlng at aU tinMS, both by reason of abundant storms 
and because of a mc^erate seasonal range. It never, however, reaches 
such extreroea as to induce the nervous teosbn which prevails so largely 
in the United States.’^ 

U this warding justified ? When we are comparing the climatic 
in£ueoces of England and Holland and Hanover with those of New 
England and the Transvaal and Brandenbu^, the question cannot 
be answered off-hand. The points on either side are so evenly 
matched that, when we try to strike a balance, It seems equally 
reasonable to pronounce, with Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, that 
England, after all, 'apparently comes nearer to the climatic ideal 
than any other place', or to make out that, on the whole, the more 
violent stimulus of New England is apt to evoke a more effective 
response. But suppose that we raise the violence of the stimulus to 
a still higher degree. Suppose that we substitute California on the 
Pacific coast of North America for New England on the Atlantic 
coast, and the African highlands of Kenya Colony on the Equator 
for the African highlands of the Transvaal on the Tropic of Capri¬ 
corn, and the Polish or the Russian section of the Nor^ European 
plain for the Prussian section. Suppose that we make these substi¬ 
tutions, which all have the effect of heightening the violence of the 
stimulus, and then repeat our previous question in these alternative 
terms. On the whole and in the long run, dees the climate evoke 
the more effective response in England or in California ? In Holland 
or in Kenya Colony? In Berlin or in Warsaw or Moscow ? When 
the question is ^med in these alternative and sharper terms, the 
answer is not in doubt ^ for it is evident in every case that when the 
violence of the climatic stimulus is increased to that degree it brings 
in diminishing returns of human response. 

As for California, Dr. Ellsworth Huntington’s verdict in this case 
will be accepted without hesiiadon. 

> Hufl6njten, EUiw«r(h: Cniiiiatiom <md CUmatt, 3rd «d. (NewH 4 V«ftJ 9 » 4 , Ytle 
UfBvcniry nat), pp. Cornpae pp. 403-4. 
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*Tbe chief defect ef the climate of the Callfbniia co»t Is that it ia too 
tuiifbnnly atimularin^. Terbapa the conatant activi^ which it locites 
may be a factor in cauau^ nervous dUorden... . T^e people of Cali¬ 
fornia may ^haps be likened to honea which are urged to the limit so 
that aome 01 them become unduly tired and break down.*' 

As for the Kenya highland$> we may take note of the widely 
different estimates that are current to-day among competent ob¬ 
servers in regard to the prospects of the White Race in Kenya 
Colony and in the Transvaal respectively, To-dsy, no serious per¬ 
son doubts that the White Race has already proved its abili^ to 
make itself at home in the Transvaal and even to increase and 
multiply there, On the other hand, no serious person to-day is yet 
coAvin^ that the White settlers in Kenya Colony will prove able 
to bring up their children in the country, or chat a native-bred 
generation of Whites, even if it is actually reared in the Kenya 
highlands by a tow deforce, will display the physical and psychic 
stamina of its European-bred parents. 

As for the climatic stimulus of cbe North European plain, which 
rises in violence at each farther remove from the moderating in¬ 
fluence of the Atlantic, it may be an open question whether it attains 
its oprimura degree on this side or on that side of the Elbe. At any 
rale, that is a burning question of modem German politics—a per¬ 
petual source of friction between the Rhinelander or the West¬ 
phalian and the true-blue ost-eB^ch Prussian; and, in this German 
family quarrel, a foreigner will be chary of taking sides. He will not 
readily commit himself on the question whiter the ost-iUnsch 
Prussian dominion over the western half of North Germany and the 
Prussian hegemony over Germany as a whole is or is not an in¬ 
evitable political outcome of Prussian pre-eminence in vigour and 
efficiency. He will be content to agree that the optimum climatic 
area on the North European plain is to be found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Elbe, on whichever side of the Elbe it may be. On the 
other hand, he will hardly hesitate to pronounce (hat this optimum 
climatic area, which begins at least as ^ west as the Elbe, does not 
extend as far east as the Vistula; for, whatever may be the respec¬ 
tive merits of Hanoverian phlegm and Prussian alertness, *the law 
of diminishing returns' quite manifestly comes into play where 
Prussian alertness froths over into Polish cflervescence and Polish 
eflervescence evaporates into Russian exaltation. 

The successive rise and fall in the curve of the human response 
to a steadily rising climatic stimulus reveals itself to the eye of any 
traveller who passes by train through Hanover and Berlin and Posen 
and Warsaw en route for Moscow, From Berlin eastwards, the 

• tiuBtiDcioii, op, db, p. aa$> 
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cmve unmisukablj declines, and at each stage farther eastwards 
the decline becomes progrcasivdy steeper. If the traveller varies 
hia route, and proceeds from Berlin cast-north-eastward through 
KOnigsbeig to Kovno, the saroe Impresaion of a cultural foil suc¬ 
ceeding a cultural rise In the course of his journey will be borne in 
upon him more forcibly; for, on this route, instead of feeling him¬ 
self descending a cultui^ slope all the way, he will have at a certain 
point the sensation of frlling headlong over a cultural precipice. At 
the frontier between East Prussia and Lithueoia, as he is trans- 
p<^d over the few yards of permanent way that link the German 
railway station of E)^tkuhnen with the Lithuanian station ofWir- 
ballen, he will experience instantaneously as great a cultural transi¬ 
tion as he would experience in the course of travelling the whole 
distance from FranWun-on-Oder to Brest-Lltovak. In the ex- 
penence of the writer of this Study, this is the most precipitous 
cultural frontier that he has ever crossed—not excepting the passage 
of the Save between Semlin and Belgrade or the passage of the Ohio 
between Cincinnati and Kentucky, 

Up to this point in our examination of the comparative effects of 
challenges from the physical environment which in the degree 
of their severity, we lave been considering situations in which a 
challenge is presented in different degrees simultaneously in two or 
more s^aiate geographical areas. Let us next consider the case 
in which the challenge rises or falls from one degree to another, 
through some process of climatic or other environmental change, 
in one identic area successively. 

Let us exanune, for example, the tropical sylvan environment- 
occupying the northern pan of Guatemala and the western part of 
Honduras—in which the Mayan Civilization once emer^. We 
have noticed that this low-lying tropical forest presents a much 
severer challenge than the adjacent highlands overlooking the Pacific 
Co«t; and we have coaduded that the Mayan Civilization emerged, 
as It did, in ^e forest and not on the highlands just because the 
greater severity of the sylvan challenge evoked a more vigorous and 
effective human response.* But suppose that, some time after the 
Mayu had responded to the challenge of the forest by transforming 
the forest into fields, the climate of Central America had undergone 
some change which accentuated the challenge presented by the 
local physical environment to Man. Suppose that there had been a 
consi^ble increase in humidity. Might not this have rendered 
the challenge of the tropical forest prohibitively severe, and at the 
s^e tune have rendered the challenge of the highlands adequately 
stimulating ? As a matter of fact, at the present day, the sites of the 

» See n. c (u) (*) », voL i, ^ 3»i, above. 
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Mayui dtlti lie derelict, uatcnanted by Man ar>do vcrwhekned by the 
result forest,* while the highlands arc the seat of the local variety 
—^ch aa4t IS—of the LatiQ-American version of our own CSvilwa- 
tion * Is it not possible that this undoubted intcreharge of soda! 
rolca between forest and highlands may be due to some climatic 
change m the sense which we have suggested ? One of the foremost 
living cJimacologists has advocated this hypothesis persuasively. 

Tbe roon surpriamg thing about the Mayas ia ihai they devdooed 
their higb cnolisacon la what are oow the hot, damp, maland lowlands 
where agnculture is practically impossible. A hundred miles away, on the 
coastt of Yucatan or ip the Guatemalan highlands, far more fevourable 
coodjaons now prevail. There, agriculture is comparatively easy' die 
climate, while not bracing, is at least good for the torrid tone; and 
malarial fevers are rare. To-day, the main cities lie in these more fovour- 
abie regiOM; the energetic part of the population ia there, and the intcriof 
lowlaada are hated and ahunned hy all except a degraded handful In 
the past, the more fovourable localities were occup^d by people close 
akin to the Mayas, yet cmlisatioo never rose to any great height Ruins 
are found there, but they are as far behind those of the lowlands as the 
CM of Yucatan are to-day behind chose of the United Sutes.* 

*]n explanation of these peculiar conditions, several possibiUdes sug¬ 
gest themselves. First, we may suppose that the Mayas were the most 
remarkable people who ever lived..,, A second possibility ia that, in the 
tune of theM^ras, tropical diseases were leas harmful sc proent. 

It may be ... that a fairly satisfactoiy explanation will be found if the 
two preceding possibilitiea arc joined with a third, namely, a climatic 
change such diat the dry coodiuons which prevail a little forthec north 
prewled in the Maya region when these people attabed eminence. 
Su^ a shifting of zones would increase the length of the djy season 
which now comes in February and March. TTus would diminish the 
amount of vegeution and cause scrub to cake the place of dense forest. 
Under such conditions, agriculrore would become comparaclv^ easy, 
Fevers would also greatly dimmish, for in the drier parts of Yucatan 
they are to-day relatively mild; and the lowland plJn would be th f 
natural site of the chief devebpment of dvUisation, just as is the rfiff b 
ocher countries.** 


The hypothesis expounded m the foregobg passage might be ac¬ 
cepted in principle without our necessarily followbg Dr. Huntbg- 
loft b his estimate of the degree of the climatic change mvolved. 
If climate of Mayaland at the tune of the genesis of the Mayan 
Qviliiadoa really differed from the climate of the same area at the 
present day to the aame extent and b the same sense as the present 
climate of Yucatan, then the fathera of the Mayan Qvilization were 
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not confronted with the sjWan challenge at all, and we should have 
to r^rd their achievement as a response to some other challenge 
which 18 DOW bejond our knowledge. It is not necessary, however, 
to press Dr. Huntington’s hypothesis thus far. It seems more 
reasonable to suppose that the Mayan CivUization was actually 
evoked by the challenge of the tropical forest, as we have already 
seen reason to believe, and that this particular interplay of Chal- 
lenge-and-Response does explain why the civilization emerged 
whue it did instead of emerging ^er on the Yucatan Peninsula 
or in the highlands. At the same time, we may follow Dr. Hunting- 
ton so far as to conjecture that, at the when the challenge of 
the forest evoked the Mayan response, the challenge was presented 
in a degree of severity which was stimulating, and that the subse¬ 
quent abandonment of the Mayan ddea to the resurgent forest may 
have been due, at least in part, to some climatic change whl^ 
accentuated the sylvan challenge to a degree of severity that was 
prohibitive.* 

Dr. Huntington's hypothesis rosy also have a bearing on the 
genesis of ocher 'unrelated' civilizations besides the Mayan. We 
have found reason for chinking that the Egyptiac and Sumeric 
civilizations, for example, were generated In response to a climatic 
change which la supposed to have overtaken Afram afterthe passing 
of the ‘Pluvial Age' (the Afrasian variant of the European Tee Age'). 
We have suggested that the fathers of these two civilizations per¬ 
formed their feat of mastering the valleys of the Lower Nile and the 
Lower Tigris and Euphrates in response to the challenge presented 
by che desiccation of the Afrasian Steppe. They took their plunge 
into the forbidding jungle-swamps because their former habitat in 
the ne^hbourhood waa beginning to rum from a genial savannah 
into an inhospitable desert. The ordeal of traasitloo to the difficult 
environment of che un-reclaimed river-valleys horn the easy en¬ 
vironment which the savannah had provided before desiccation set 
in was the dynamic event by which, in our view, the fluvial civiliza¬ 
tions were brought to birth,* We may now observe that the wilder¬ 
ness of the river-valleys, formidable though it was at the time when 
the fathers of che fluvial civUizstioos came to grips wich it, was 
nevertheless not quite so formidable then as it must have be^ in 
the preceding period. 

If we sre right in conjecturing that the desiccation of Afraaia in 
the ‘post-pluv^’ age was the challenge which Impelled the fathers of 

> For tb« to which k a pooiibk to occept Df. EUaworA HuatAawn’o enlutt. 
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the fluvUl civilizations to descend into the river-valleys out of their 
former habitat on the smroimding savannah, then, ex hypothtsi, the 
new environment which they were entering must have been tending 
to become easier at the same momeoti and f:>r the same reason, that 
the old environment which they were abandoning vpas becoming 
more difficult. For the process of desiccation which Afrasia was 
undergoing in this 'post-pluvial' age was part and parcel of a vride- 
spread climatic change which was simultaneously melting the ice¬ 
cap in Europe, and derefore, a fortiori, it must have been at work 
uluquitously throughout Afrasia itself—on the savannah and in the 
river-valleys alike. At the same time, this uniform physical change 
would evidently produce diverse aod even contrary social conse¬ 
quences in these two different Afrasian environments, A process of 
desiccation which was actually making the Afrasian aavannah less 
easily habitable than it had been during the preceding 'pluvial' age 
by reducing the local quantum of humidity from the optimum 
quantity to an insufficiency, must have been making it less difficult 
for Man to cope with the Nilotic and Euphratean jungle-swamps, 
which had previously been kept uninhabited by an excess of humid¬ 
ity. We know, from the sequel, that the ordeal to which the 
Others of the ^yptiac and the Sutneric Civilization exposed them¬ 
selves, when they eventually plunged into the jungle-swamps under 
these changing conditions, administered a stimulus which evoked, 
in both instances, a brilliantly successful response. Must we not 
suppose that if, for some reason, they had been moved to attempt 
the conquest of these same jungle-swamps at an earlier dme, before 
the pluvial conditions bad begun to abate, the ordeal would have 
proved sc inordinately severe that its effect, instead of being stimu¬ 
lating, would have been repressive? Ln that event, the Nilotic and 
Euph^tean pioneers, instead of being rewarded for their hardihood 
by becoming the fathers of two great civilizations, might have been 
punished for their audacity by becoming the slaves of their new 
environment and not its masters: the fate which has actually over¬ 
taken the miserable 'Web-Feet' tn a subsequently deposited sec¬ 
tion of the Tigris-Euphrates delta.» 

If the foregoing argument is sotmd, we have reached the con¬ 
clusion that the physical challenge by which the Egypdac and 
Sumeric civilizatioAS were evoked was a mean between two ex¬ 
tremes. On the one hand, the conditions life on the Afrasian 
savannah in the pluvial age were not sufficiently severe to bring any 
civilizations to birth; on the other hand, the severity of the con¬ 
ditions in the lower valleys of the Nile and tho Euphrates in the 
pluvial age was excessive. The necessary conditions of 'mean' or 
< Sm n. c (ii) (S) s, vol. i, pp. 316-tS, above. 
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'optimum’ Mvericy were realised in the Afrasian region for the 
first when the po$C>pluviaI dimatie change from exuberant 
humidity towards d»iccation came to mitigate the previously ex¬ 
cessive challenge of the river valleys to a degree at which it ceas^ 
to be impossible for Man to respond with success. It was In 
these circumscances that the Egyptiac and Sumeric civilizations 
were bom. 

The same conclusion applies to the physical challenge by which 
our own Western Clviliution and the Russian of^hoot of the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization have been evoked in a di£erent 
environment at a later date, The physical environment in which 
these two civilizations have eventually come to birth is Northern 
Europe; and during the pluvial-glacid age, when the Nilotic and 
Euphratean jungle-swamps were prohibitively water-logged, the 
birth of any civfiizations in Northern Europe was prohibited, just 
as dedaively, by the Incubus of the ice-cap. The ice-cap then still 
covered with its dead weight the whole region which in this present 
post-glacial age haa been conquered successively from the ice by the 
forest and from the forest by Mankind. Let us now ask oursdvea 
what would have happened if the fathers of our Western Civiliza¬ 
tion and the fathers of the Russian Orthodox Christian Civilization 
had been moved for some reason to attempt the conquest of 
Northern Europe before the icecap had receded. The answer 
undoubtedly Is that in that event, instead of becoming the fathers 
of two great civilizations, they would have suffered the same kind of 
fate as we have imagined the fathers of (he ^yptiac and the Sumeric 
Ovilization si^ffering in punishment for a premature attempt to 
conquer the Nilotic and Euphratean jungle-swamps. If impor¬ 
tunate pluvial pioneers would have been punished by b^g 
depress^ to the social level of the modem 'Web-Feet' in the 
Basra-'AjnSrah-Nisiriyah triangle, importunate glacial pioneers 
would probably have been punished in a corresponding way by 
being depressed to the social level of the modern Lapps on the 
frozen tundras.^ 

If this ajialogy holds, then the physical challenge which has 
helped to evoke the Western Civilization in Northern Europe and 
the Orthodox Christian Civilization In Russia is likewise Co be 
viewed as a Miitful mean between two extremes which have both 
been sterUe. In Northern Europe and Russia, as in the lower valleys 
of the Euphrates and the Nile, the severity of the conditions was 
excessive in the gladal-pluvial age, in common contrast to its in¬ 
sufficiency in the same age on the Afrasian savannah. In Northern 
Europe and Russia, the necessary conditions of'mean' or 'optimum' 

' Sm tbc £noi Gtbboo on p. jot, tbore. 
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Mveii^ were redded for the fiist time when the poet-glacid cli- 
xnetic cb&Qge melted the iee-cep and conjured up the North Euro¬ 
pean forest in its place. It is under these new conditions of ‘mean’ 
severity chat a region which was formerly inimical to Life has given 
hospitality to two great civilizations in the fullness of Time. 

Scotimd — Ulit^—Appaiacioa 

Let us next consider an instance In which the challenge has been 
not exclusively physical but partly ph^cal and partly human. 

At the present day, there is a notorious contrast between Ulster 
and the rest of Ireland. While Southern Ireland is a rather old- 
&shloned agriculrural country, Ulster is one of the busiest work¬ 
shops in the modem Western World. The city of Belfast ranks in 
the same company as Glasgow orNewcascle or Hamburg or Detroit; 
and the modem l^cerman has as great a reputation for being efficient 
as he has for being unaccommodating. 

In response to what challenge has the Ulsterman made himself 
what he now is I He has responded to the dual challenge of migrat¬ 
ing to Ulster across the s^ from Scotland and contending, after his 
arrival in Ulster, with the native Irish inhsbitants whom he found 
in possession and proceeded to dispossess. This twofold ordeal 
has had a stimulating effect which may be measured by comprag 
the power and wealth of Ulster at the present day with die relatively 
modest circumstances of those districts on the Scottish side of the 
border between Scotland and England and along the Lowland fringe 
of *the Highland Line’ from which the original Scottish settlers In 
Ulster wen recruited some three centuries ago by King James I/Vl. 
The comparison reveals that, in the course of the intervening cen¬ 
turies, the dual challenge presented by Ulster has administered a 
noteworthy stimulus to those descendants of the original Scottish 
settlers who have remained cd the Irish soil on which King James 
once planted their ancestors. 

The modem Ulstermen, however, are not the only living cepr^ 
sentatives of this stock; for the migratory habit, once acquired, is 
apt to persist; and the Scottish pioneers who migrated to Ulster In 
the seveDteecCh century begot 'Scotch-Irish' children and grand¬ 
children who re-emigrated in the eighteenth century from Ulster to 
North America. At the present day, the twice-transplanted 
spring of these ‘Scotch-Irish* emigrants to the New World survive, 
far away from their kinsmen In Ireland and their kinsmen in Scot¬ 
land, in the fastnesses of the Appalachian Mountains: a highland 
zone which runs through half a dozen sutes of the North American 
Union from Pennsylvania to Georgia. 

What has been effect of this second transplantation upon the 
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Scotch-IHahstock? In the seventeenth centuiy ICiog James’scolon* 
ists crossed the sos Scotland to Ulster and cook to fighting 'the 

WUd Irish* instead of *the Wild Highlanders*. In the eighteenth 
century, their grandchildren crossed the sea again to become ‘lodian 
fighters’ in the North American backwoods. Obviously this Ameri* 
can challenge has been more formidable than the Ir^ challenge, 
and this in both its aspects. In the human sphere, the ‘Red Indian’ 
heathen was of cou rse a more savage adversary chan the ‘Wild Irish' 
Catholic (however wilfully the difference may have been ignored 
by the Scotch-Iriah frontiersman in his Protestant fanaticism).^ 
Zn the physical sphere, the Appalachian Mountains are wilder in 
scenery and vaster in scale than any landscape in Scotland or in 
Ulster, with the consequence that the Scotch-Irish immigrants who 
have forced their way into these natural fastnesses have come to be 
isolated and segregated here from the rest of the World to a much 
greater extent than their ancestors ever were, or than their cousins 
ever have been, in their Irish and Scottish habitats. In terms of the 
total environment, the severity of the challenge has been enhanced 
in the transition Ulster to Appalachia to such a degr^ that 
‘the law of diminishing returns' hU come Into operation with un¬ 
mistakable force. 

If the modem citisen of industrial Belfast has in some respects 
outstripped his Scottish cousin who has never migrated from the 
rural neighbourhoods of 'the Highland Line’ and the English 
Border, he has certainly not been outstripped in his turn by his 
American cousin who has migrated for the second time from Ulster 
to the Appalachian ^tnesses. On the contrary, the stimulus which 
was once administered by the migration Scotland to Ireland, 
so farriom being reinfor^ by the subsequent migration from Ire¬ 
land to America, has been more than counteracted—as we shall 
find if we now compare the Ulsterman and the Appalachian as they 
each are to-day, some two centuries since the date when they 
parted company. 

Let us compare them, for example, on the p^t of their respec¬ 
tive pronertess to bloodshed: a point on which Ulster has by no 
means a good record. The old war to the knife between intrusive 
Protestants and indigenous Catholics Is still carried on by gunmen 
riom the windows of Belfast; and at this day the toll of political 
murders is heavier in the capital of Ulster rhan m any other great 
city of Western Europe.* Yet even in Ulster, where this pol^cal 
bloodshed still perrists, there is no longer any survival of the hsnllj 
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blood'feud which has remained one of the r^ular social institutions 
of 'the Mountain People* of Apj^achia. The Ulsterman, a^n, is 
unlikely to forget the sea, considering that one of his principal 
industries is shipbuilding, whereas the Appalachian, whose ancestors 
actually crossed the Atlantic live or six generations ago, has lost 
touch with the sea so completely that he no longer attaches any 
clear meaning to the word itself—which Is preserved in his vocabu¬ 
lary solely through its occurrence in his rolk-8on«. In the third 
place, the Ulsterman has retained the traditional rrotesunt stan¬ 
dard of education, whereas the Appalachian has relapsed into 
illiteracy and Into all the superstitions for which illiteracy opens the 
door. His agricultural cal^dar is governed by the pluses of the 
Moon; his personal life is darkened by the fear, and by the practice, 
of witchcr^. He lives In poverty and squalor and ill-h^th. In 
particular, be Is a victim of Hook-Worm: a scourge which lowers 
the general level of vitally in Appalachia just as it does in India and 
for just the same reason. (The children persist in going about bar^ 
foot, and their parents either cannot afford to give them shoes, or 
will not take the trouble to insist upon their wearing them, or are 
too ignorant to be aware that Hook-Worm gains ent^ into human 
bodi^ through sores in naked soles.) 

In fact, the Appalachian ^Mountain People' at this day are no 
better than barbarians. They are the American counterparts of 
the latter-day White barbarians of the Old World: the Rifis and 
Kabyles and Tuareg, the Albanians and Caucasians, the Kurds and 
the Pitbana and Ae Hairy Ainu,‘ These White barbarians of 
America, however, differ in one respect from those of Europe and 
Asia. The latter are simply the rare and belated survivals of an 
ancient barbarism which has now passed away all around them; and 
it is evident that their days, too, are numbered. Through one or 
other of several alternative processes—excerminadon or subjection 
or assimUation^these last lingering survivals will assuredly dis¬ 
appear within the next few generations, as other survivals of White 
barbarism have disappeared in other parts of the Old World at 
earlier dates: in the Sottish Highlands in the e^hteentb century’ 
and in Lithuania in the fourteenth.* It is Mssible, of course, that 
barbarism will disappear in Appalachia likewise. Indeed, the 
process of asaimilation is already at work among a considerable 
number of Appalachians who have descended from their moun- 
tuns and changed their way of life in order to earn wages in the 
North Caroliniao cotton-m^. In this case, however, there is no 
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correapondifig asauraiice; for the White barbarism of the New 
World differs iniQ that of the Old World in being not a survival 
but a reversion. 

The ‘Mountain People* of Appalachia are ci-deoani bdrs of the 
Western Dvilization who have relapsed into barbarism under the 
depressing effect of a challenge which has been Inordinately severe; 
and their neo-barbarism is derived from two sources. In they 
have taken the impress of the local Red Indians whom xhty have 
exterminated.' Indeed, this impress of Red Indian savagery upon 
the White victors in this grim frontier-warfare is the only social 
trace that has been left behind by these vanquished and vanished 
Redskins. For the rest, the neo-barbarism of Appalachia may be 
traced back to a ruthless tradition of frontier-warfare along the 
border between Western Christendom and ‘the Celtic Fringe* 
which had never died out among their ancestors in the Bridah lales 
and which has been revived, among these Scotch-Iiish aettJeia In 
North America, by the barbarizing severity of their Appaldbhian 
environment.* On the whole, the nearest social analogues of the 
^palachlan ‘Mountain People' of the present day are certain 
‘fossils' of extinct civilizations which have survived in fastnesses 
and have likevWse relapsed into barbarism there: such ‘fossils' as 
the Jewish ‘^d highlanders' of Abyssinia and the Caucasus or the 
Nescorian ‘wild highlanders' of Hakkiari.* 

It will be seen that industrial Ulster is a social ‘optimum' between 
rural Scotland on the one hand and barbarian Appalachia on the 
other; and that this ‘optimum' is the product of a response to a 
challenge which, in point of severity, presents itself as a 'mean' 
between two extremes. The challenge to which King James's colon¬ 
ists were exposed in Ulster was distinctly more severe than the 
challenge that had been faced by their ancestors along the English 
Border or ‘the Highland Line'. On the other hand, it was very 
much leas severe than the challenge which afterwards presented 
itself to their Scotch-Irish descendants when these migrated from 
Ulster to North America In order to become ‘Indian-fighters' in the 
Appalachian hills. The contrast between rural Scotland and in¬ 
dustrial Ulster bears out, as far as it goes, the law of 'the greater the 
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challenge the greater the response’; but in the sharper contrast 
between industrial Ulster and barbarian Appalachia we see this 
particular law overridden by the general' law of diminishing returns’; 
a law which, in any situation, in^bly comes into operat ion at some 
point or other when things are pushed to eMremes. 

In this sequence 'Scotland—Ulster—Appalachia', the challenge 
is on the borderline between the physical sphere and the human; 
but the operation of 'the law of diminishing returns' appears quite 
as clearly in other instances in which the challenge is present^ in 
the human sphere excli.isively> 

Reactims to the Ratx^es of War 

Let US reconsider, for example, the effects of the challenge of 
devastation. Wc have observed above' how the Athenians responded 
to the devastation of Attica at Persian hands in 43o-<479 b.C. and the 
French to the devastation of France at German hands in a.d. 1914- 
zS. We have seen that, in both Aese instances, a great calamity has 
acted as a potent stimulus; and we have also seen that, in one 
instance at least, this stimulus has been worth the price, when we 
have compared the achievements of the Athenians in the post'War 
period with those of the Thebans. Thebes escaped devastation— 
and thereby missed the stimulus of devastation—in the Persian War; 
and in the sequel Thebes was outstripped by her neighbour who 
bad come out of great tribulation. Thus the contrast between the 
fortunes of Athens and Thebes in this historic case bears out the 
law of'the greater the challenge the greater the response’; but again 
it only bears it out so as it goes. Let us new add a third term 
to this scries and compare the sequels to the devastation of Attica in 
480-479 France in A.D. 1914-1$ with the sequel to the 

devastation of Italy by Hannibal in 2 i$- 30 x 8.C. Hannibal sue- 
ceeded in indicting deeper wounds on Italy than the Persians in> 
dieted cn Attica or the Germans on France. Did this greater 
calamity act as a stimulus likewise ? And, if it did, was the potency of 
the stimulus proportionately higher ? The answer to both pans of 
this question is decidedly in the negative. The devastation of July, 
unlike that of France or Attica, did not rum out to have been a bless¬ 
ing in disguise. On the contrary, the devastated area in the South 
became the seat of a social cancer which ate into the vitals of the 
Roman Commonwealth until the whole fabric of Roman economic 
and political life was destroyed. In post-war Roman Italy, there 
was no genuine parallel to the renovation of agriculture'in post-wsr 
Attica and of industry in post-war France. In Italy the devastation 
administered an economic stimulus which proved transitory and 
• S«e II. D (iv>, pp. ler-t 1. Above. 
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evoked e social response which proved all too difficult to revoke 
after its ill effects bad become apparent. 

What happened is well known. The devastated arable lands of 
Southern l^y were transformed partly into pasture-lands and 
partly into vineyards and olive orchards, according to the local 
degree of the devastation and the local nature of the terrain; and the 
new rural economy, planting and stock-breeding alike, was worked 
by slave-labour, in place of the free peasantry which had once 
tilled this soil b^ore Hannibal’s soldiery burnt t£e peasant's cottage 
and before the weeds and briars invaded his deserted fields. Tlus 
revolutionary change from ‘subsistence-farming’ to ‘cash-crop- 
farroing' and from husbandry to the application of a servile ‘man¬ 
power’ undoubtedly increased for a tioie the monetary value of the 
produce of the land; but the social value of this temporary increase 
in the aggregate amount of the national income was of^et by a 
concurrent increase in the inequality of its distribution and was 
mote than counteracted by the attend^t social evils: the depopula¬ 
tion of the country-side and the congregation of a pauper proletariat 
of ci-devant peasants in the towns. The attempt to arrest these evils 
through legislation, which was made by the Gracchi in the third 
generation after Hannibal’s evacuation of Italy, only aggravated the 
distemper of the Roman Commonwealth by predpitating a political 
revolution without bringing the economic revolution to a halt; 
political strife became inflamed into civil war; and, a century after 
the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus, the Romans acquiesced in the 
establishment of a permanent dictatorshi{T by Augustus as a drastic 
remedy for a desperate state of affairs. Thus ^ devastation of 
Italy by Hannibal, so far from stimulating the Roman people as 
Xerxes* devastation of Attica had once stimulated the Athenians, 
actually gave them a shock from which they never recovered: a shock 
which revealed its derooralizingand debilitatingeffects intbe political 
collapse of the Roman Republic and in the economic decay of Roman 
Italy and ultimately in the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 

In this sequence, again, we see the law of 'the greater the chal¬ 
lenge the greater the response’ first of all borne out and then over¬ 
ridden. It is borne out in Che contrast between the fortunes of 
Athens and the fortunes of Thebes in and after the War of 480-479 
B.c. Ii is overridden by ‘the law of diminishing returns* in the con¬ 
trast between the fortunes of Athens in and after that war, when 
Xerxes had chastised her with whips, and the fortunes of Rome in 
and after the War of 218-201 B.C., when Hannibal had chastised 
Rome with scorpions. The chsstisement of devastation, which is 
stimulating when it is administered with Fersisn vigour, becomes 
deadly when it is iofUcted with Runic intensity. 
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Chme$f R$actions to ths Ch^Ungt of Em^ation 
Let us reconsider^ sgain* the effects of the challenge of ernigra- 
tion upon the modeni ChinWe. We have seen above* that when the 
Chinese coolie emigrates to Ma]a^ or lodooesia, he la apt to reap 
a reward for his enterprise. By facing the social ordeal of leaving 
his familiar home and entering an alien soda! eDvironment. he ex* 
changes an economic environment which is congested and poverty- 
stricken for one in which be has a chance of bettering himselfi and 
not infrequently he profits by this chance to the extent of making 
his fortune. Suppose^ however, that we inteasiiy the sodal ordeal 
which is the price of economic opportunity. Suppose that, instead 
of sending our Chinese emigrant to Malaya or Indonesia we send 
him to Australia or California. In these 'White Man's countries* 
our enterprising coolie, if he gains admission at all, wiU undergo an 
ordeal of vastly greater severi^. Instead of merely finding himself 
a stranger In a strange land, he will have to endure deliberate and 
sometimes mal^ant penalization, in which the Law itself will dis¬ 
criminate against him instead of coming to his aid as it aids him in 
British Malaya, where an official ‘Protector of Chinese' is appointed 
by a benevolent Colonial Administracion. Does this severer social 
ordeal evoke aneconomic response of proportionately greater vigour P 
This question is answered in the negative when we compare the 
leveb of prosperity which are in fact attained by the Chinese' Dias- 
pork' in California and Australia with the levels attained in the 
Philippines and Malaya. The comparison shows conclusively that 
thesodal ordeal to which the Chinese are everywhere subject abroad 
brings in diminiahingretums when itis intensified from the Malayan 
to Australian or from the Philippine to the Californian degree. 

Slavs — Achatans — Teutons—CslU 
Let us next reconsider the challeoge which a dviUzation presets 
to a barbarism: a challeoge that has been presented in Europe to 
successive layers of barbanans, in successive ages, by the radiation 
of various civilizations into the interior of this once dark continent. 

When we study this drama in its European setting, our attention 
is cau^t by one instance in which the challenge has evoked a 
response of extraordinaiy brilliance. The Hellenic Civilization is 
perhaps the finest fiower of the spedes that has ever yet come to 
bloom; and this Hellenic Civilization was generated, In response to 
a challenge the Minoan Civilization, by the European Bar* 
barism. When the maritime Minoan Gvilization which had arisen 
in the Aegean Archipelago established a footing on the European 
* la It. D (v0, M pp.»17-iB. 
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continent, aJong the seaboard of the Greek Peninsula, the Achaean 
barbarians of the European hinterland were neither exterminated 
nor subjected non assimilated. Instead, they managed to retain 
their identity as an 'external proletariat* of the Minoan 'thaJasso* 
cracy* •without failing to leam the arts of the civilization which they 
were holding at bay. In due course, these ci-devant continental 
barbarians took to tbo sea. Eventually they overcame the Cretan 
'thalassocrats’ on their own element.* And the Achaeans were the 
true fathers of the Hellenic Civilization which emerged, in its turn, 
in the Aegean area after the Minoan Civiliaadon bad been swamped 
by the Achaean VClkerwandcrung. 

The Achaean claim to the paiemity of Hellenism is vindicated, 
as we have seen, by a religious test; for the Gods of the Olympian 
Pantheon, who were the paramount and universal objects of Hel¬ 
lenic worship, dbplay manifestly in their lineaments their deriva¬ 
tion from these Adiaean barbarians who had constituted the 
‘external proletariat' of the Minoan World,* while any vesdges of a 
universal church derived from the Minoan ‘internal proletariat’ are 
only to be found, if at all, in the side-cbapels and the crypts of the 
temple of Hellenic religion: in certain locd cults and subterranean 
mysteries and esoteric creeds.* This reaction of the Hellenic Society 
to the religious test is strikingly different from the reaction of our 
own Western Society, in whicSi a universal church derived from the 
'internal proletariat' of an antecedent civilization has served as the 
chrysalis of the new civilisation and has never ceased to be its most 
important institution. On the other hand, in the religious history of 
Western Christendom, the religion of the antecedent civilization's 
European‘external proletariat—the primitive Teutonic heathenism 
and the Arlanism by which this headienism was superseded on the 
eve of the Teutonic Vdlkerwandcrung—has left even less trace than 
has been left by the religion of the Minoan ‘internal proletariat’ in 
the religious hlstoiy of Hellenism. These diverse results of the 
religious test plainly give us warrant for ascribing the paternity of 
the Hellenic Civilization to the Achaeans, and for seeing in this 
great feat of creation the response of these European barbarians to 
a challenge which the radiation of the Minoan Civilization bad pre¬ 
sented to them. 

The measure of the stimulus in this instance is given by the 
brilliance of Hellenism, which still outshines every other civiliza¬ 
tion that has ever come into existence up to the present. And we 
can also measure the stimulus which was received from the Minoan 
Civilization by the Achaeans in another way. We can make a direct 

pp. 91 - 3 , tad II. O <vX tSe, •bevc, 
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comparison between the fortunes of thU Achaean layer of European 
barbanana and the fortunes of another layer which happened to be 
80 remote and so eifectively sheltered that it remained virtually 
immune from the radiation of any dvili2ation whatsoever for some 
two thousand years after the Achaeana had received the Minoan 
challenge and had made their briilianc response. These inviolate 
barbarians were the Slavs, who had ensconced themselves in the 
Pripet Marshes when these dregs of the Continent had been yielded 
up to Man by the retreating ice-cap. In this fenny fastness, which 
offered little temptation to trespassers, the SUvs went on living the 
primitive life of the European Barbarism for century after century, 
while the history of the Hellenic Qvllization, which had been be¬ 
gotten by their Achaean kinsmen, played itself out from start to 
finish. When the wheel of Hellenic destiny came round full drcle> 
and the Teutonic Vdlkerwaoderung ended the long drama which 
the Achaean V&Ikerwanderuog bad begun, the sluggard Slavs were 
still where they had been and what they had been some two thou¬ 
sand years earlier. 

It was only when the Teutonic VOlkerwanderung itself was ap¬ 
proaching the end of its course that the Slavs were at last routed out 
of their ancient fastness by the Avar Nomads, who had been 
tempted to stray beyond the limits of their native Eurasian Steppe 
in order to take a hand in the Teutons' game of pillaging the wr^- 
age of the Roman Empire. In the strange environment of an 
agricultural world, these lost children of the Steppe sought to adapt 
their old manner of life to their new circumstances. On the Steppe, 
the Avars had made their living as herdsmen of canle; in the 
cultivated lands on to which they bad now trespassed, these herds¬ 
men found that the appropriate local live-stock was a human 
peasantry, and they therefore set themselves, rationally eaougb, to 
become herdsmen of human beings.^ Just as they would have 
raided their Nomadic neighbours' cattle in order to stock some 
newly conquered pasture-land, so they now looked round for human 
cattle to re-stock the depopulated and derelict provinces of the 
Roman Empire which had fallen into their hands. Ranging the 
interior of the European Continent on this quest, the Avars found 
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what they wanted in the Slava. They forced their way into the 
Slavonic fastness; they herded off its helpless denizens in droves; 
and they stationed these captive droves of Slavonic human cattle in 
a vast circle round about the outlying enclave of the Eurasian Steppe 
in the Hungarian Alfold where the Avara had pitched their own 
camp. This» it appears, was the process by whi^ the Slavs made 
their belated and humiliating d^but in History;' and the last of the 
Hellenic historians has been moved by a &int stirring of the old 
Herodotean curiosity to record the impression which was made on 
the senile Hellenic mind^ towards the latter end of the sctth century 
of the Christian Era, ^ the hm appearance of these Slavonic 
innocents abroad, when they came wandering all unarmed, out of 
the back of beyond, across the stricken field of the secular conffict 
between Teutons and Romans. Here is the passage in the annals of 

A.D. 59J:» 

'Three men of Slav race without weapons or military equipment were 
captured by the Imperial Body>Guard. Their only baggage consisted of 
harps, and they carried nothmg else with them. The Emperor cross* 
examined them regarding their nationality, tbeii habitat, and their 
reasons for trespassing upon Roman terruory. They explained that they 
were Slavs by nationality and chat their homes were on the boundaiy of 
the Western Ocean. The Khiqan [of the Avars] bad sent wiiasanea 
to their countrymen with a view to raising military, forces and had 
lavished generous presents upon their chieftains. The latter had accepted 
the gifts but rqened the proposed alliance, on tbe^lea of being dta- 
hearteoed by the length of the journey, but th^ had followed this up by 
diapatchixw the individuals just captur^ to the Khaqan on a mission of 
wlogy. ft bad taken them fifteen months to accoraplish this journey. 
Forgethrl of the privileges of ambassadors, the K^qao had determined 
to prevent their departure; whereupon the three emissaries, who had 
hes^ of the really extraordinary reputation of the Roman People for 
wealth and bospitaJiw, had procured an opportunity to withdraw to 
Thnce. They csmetf harps Imause they were not trained to bear arms. 
Their county was ignorant of iron, and ^is accounted for their peaceful 
and harmonious life. They strurntned on stringed instruments because 
they did not know how to speak with the voice of trumpets- They were 
people among whom war was unheard-of; and it was only natural that 
there should be a bucolic note in their musical technique. 

'This story inspired the Emperor with such respect fer the tribe that 
he determined to offer hospiuJiw to these visitors from the back of 
beyond, whose gi^tic buifd antf huge limbs extorted his admiration. 
He sent them under escort to Heraclea.’ 

These amiable but unpractical represeocatives of the European 
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Barbaxism in its most secluded fastness were obviously the worse 
for the age-long immunity from human stimulus wHch they and 
their ancestors had enjoyed. It was assuredly better for them 
when, a few years later, the Kbaqaa of the Avars—losing patience 
with their lack of spirit—turned from blandishmenu to violence and 
draped the Slavs out of their seclusion by mam force. The shock 
administered by diis Avar coup de main wu the making of the Slavs 
and the b^inning of Slavonic history. It would have been better 
atUl for these victims of Avar ruthleseness if they had been aroused 
by some less brutal human stimulus at an earlier date, as once, some 
two thousand years before, the radiation of theMinoan avilUation 
had aw^en^ a reswMise in the Achaeans. The Achaeans did not 
lack skill with the harp, Indeed, there is no Slavonic minstrel, 
historic or legendary, who has won the fame of a Phemius or a 
Demodocus or a Homer, But Achaean hands had not negiecied 
other arts. In their intercourse with the Minoans, the Achaeans 
had made themselves masters not only of the harp but of the sword 
and of the oar, and thereby masters of their environment and their 
fote. This contrast between the Achaeans and the Slavs shows two 
things. It shows chat, for a primitive society, complete immunity 
from the challenge of encounters with civilizations is a very serious 
handicap. It also shows that this challenge has a stimulating effect 
when its severity is of a certain degree, There is a third point, 
however, which we still have to determine. Suppose that we 
accentuate the challenge; suppose that we raise the degree of the 
energy with which the Minoan Civilization irradiated the Achaean 
Barbarism to higher and higher potencies: shall we thereby elicit 
a more and more brilliant response on the barbarians* part ^ Or 
shall we reach a degree at whidi ‘the law of diminishing returns* 
comes into play and the potency of the action ceases to be stimu* 
lating and becomes destructive? Let us make the experiment by 
applying our empirical method cf Inquiry. Between Achaeans 
and the Slavs, there have lain several other layers of European 
barbarians who have been exposed to the radiation of various civili¬ 
zations in diverse degrees. Wbat experiences have these other 
barbarians bad? 

One instance in which European barbarians have succumbed to 
a radiation of destructive Intensity has come to our notice already. 
We have seen how the Celts were eventually exterminated or sub¬ 
jected or assimilated by an overpowering faction of Hellenism in 
a Roman medium, after a transitory outburst of Celtic energy in 
response to an earlier stimulus whi^ the Celts had received from 
Hellenism through the medium of the Etruscans.^ We have 
< Sm pmeai «bapt«r. pp. 979- S tj ibcve. 
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contruced cbe ultimate failure of the Celts with the relative success 
of the Teutons in holding their own against the Hellenic impact. 
We have noted that the Teutonic layer of European barbarians, un¬ 
like the Celtic layer, resisted the di^tegratii^ action of Hellenism 
to such effect that the Teutons were able to take their place in the 
‘external proletariat' of the Hellenic World and to dispatch the 
Hellenic &eiecy in io death-agonies with a coup <fr grdce. By com¬ 
parison with the Celtic dibdcU, this Teutonic reaction to Hellenism 
was a success; but as scon as we compare the Teutonic achieve¬ 
ment with the Achaean, we are reminded that the Teutons gained 
« nothing better than a Pyrrhic victory.' 

The Teutons came in at the death of the Hellenic Civilization 
only to receive their own death-blow, on the spot, from the rival 
proletarian heirs of the defunct sodeQ'. The victor on this field was 
not the Teutonic war-band but the Roman Catholic Church into 
which the 'internal proletariat* of the Hellenic Society had in¬ 
corporated itself; and this victory of the Church over the barbarians 
was complete before the end of the social interregnum which the 
break-up of the Roman Empire bad brought it. Before the 
close of the seventh century of the Chhstian Era, every one of 
those Allan or heathen Teutonic war-bands that had ventured to 
trespass on Roman ground had been eiAcr converted to Catholicism 
or wiped out of existence; and, as converts to Catholicism, the sur¬ 
viving barbanan Ininidets renounced the pretension to bequeath to 
the future any positive contribution of Aeir own except a racial 
strain of uncertain social value. The new civilization, *amliated' to 
the Hellenic Civilization, which eme^dinthe West when the post- 
Hellenic interregnum came to an end, was related to Ae antecedent 
civilization through Ae 'internal proletariat' and not Arough Ae 
‘external proletariat’. Western Christendom was essentially Ae 
creation of the Catholic Church—in contrast to Hellenism, which 
was essentially Ae creation of Ae AAaean barbarians. Thus Ae 
Teutons showed Aemselves unequal to Ae situation at Ae crucial 
point at which Aeir Achaean counterparts had consummated their 
own brilliant achievement. The Teutons made Ae great refusal 
which Esau made when he sold his birthright to Jacob.^ They had 
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not the spirit to compete with tbc Catholic Church for the paternity 
ofancweivilizatioa. ^ 

Let us arrange our series of the cliallengcs delivered by 
various civilizations w successive layers of the European Barbarism 
m the order of m ascending scale of severity. The Slavs were lone 
^une from the challenge altogether and were patently the wor4 
for being without the stimulus. The Achaeans were presented with 
the challenge of the Mmoan Civiliaiion and made the brilliant 
r«ponse of becoming the fathers of Hellenism. The Teutons held 
^ own against the challenge of the Hellenic Gvilization but were 
d^comfited thereafter by the challenge of Catholicism: a universal 
church which me took shape as an embodiment of the Hellenic 
mtem^ proletariat’ and which eventually made itself into the 
chry^is of a new civilization-the Western aristendom into 
Mhich progeny of the Teutonic war-bands was incorporated 
irf, discomfited by the antecedent challenge of the 

Hellenic QviJiMtion, against which the Teutons managed to hold 

their own. It is evident that the radiation from the Minoan Civil iza- 

uon to wiuch the Achaeans were exposed was of the ‘optimum’ 
degree, and that this degree represents a mean between the insipid 
irnmuriicy of the Slavs and the overwhelming bombardment of 
Hdlenic radiation to which the Celts succumbed. Ii is further 
wd^t that' ^e jaw of diminishing retu ms’ comes into operation, 
in crus particular field of Challcnge-and-Response, when the severity 
of the challenge is raised to some ^Int between the degree at which 
the challenge of the Minoan Civilization stimulated the Achaeans 
and Che higher degree at which the challenge of the Catholic Church 
proved too much for the Teutons. 

Does our empirical method enable us to define more closely this 
point at whi^ ‘the law of diminishing returns' is here brought into 
play? Yes, it does; for the encounter in which the Teutonic tres¬ 
passers on Roman ground succumbed to the Catholic Church was 
not the only conflict in which the Church was compelled to engage 
with European barbarians. Before it succeeded in bringing our 
Western Civilization to birth and ensuring that the child should 
Jive, the Church bad to fight for her own life against two separate 
rear-guards of the ‘external proletariat’ of the Hellenic World which 
had not been drawn into the post-Hellenic Vfilkerwanderung when 
the Teutonic advice-guard swept over the derelict provinces of the 
Roman Empire area A.t>. 375^75« These two rear-guards were the 
Celts of *the Celtic Frioge* that had remained beyond the range of 
effeciive Roman rule in the British Isles, and the Teutons of Scandi¬ 
navia: a region wjiich had lain beyond the rone of Roman border 
warfare on the European Continent, It was these Far Western Celts 
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and Far Northern Teutons who proved themselves the Church’s 
mostfbnnidableadversaries. The reckless Teutonic advance-guard* 
exposing itself all unprepared to the Church’s counterattack on a 
battle-held iU suited to barbarian weapons and barbarian tactics* 
was defeated by the Church without much difficulty. The prudent 
Celtic and Teutonic rear*guards of the European Barbarism held 
themselves in reserve and sought to beget new civilizations of their 
own in place of Hellenism, as Hellenism itself had once been be¬ 
gotten, iri place of the antecedent Minoan Civilization* by the bar¬ 
barian Achaeans. These high ambirions brought hrst the Far 
Western Celts and then the Far Northern Teutons into conflict 
with the Catholic Church, since in Western Europe there was not 
room for several separate civilizations^—all related to Hellenism in 
different ^hions and degr e e s t o grow up side by side simul¬ 
taneously, In both these conflicts the Church eventually won the 
day and the ambitious barbarians were forced, after a hard stru^le, 
to accept defeat. Yet these Celts and these Teutons of the rear¬ 
guard, unlike their Teutonic kinsmen who perished before them in 
the van* came very near to achieving the same success as their 
Achaean predecessors. They both did succeed in begetting new 
civilizations before they seve^y succumbed ■, and though these two 
embryonic civilizations were abortive, they did not pass into limbo 
before they bad each taken a recognizable shape which can be 
given a name. We may call them the abortive Far Western Christian 
Civilization and the abortive Scandinavian Civilization. Let us 
take a glance at each of them. 

The Abortive Far Western Chistian Civiiisation 

The distinctive feature of the Far Western Christian Qvilization 
of *the Celtic Fringe’ was its attitude towards Christianity. Unlike 
the Gothic converu to Arianism or the English converts to Catholi¬ 
cism, the Celtic barbarians who survived to accept Christianity did 
not take the alien religion aa they happened to End it. They moulded 
it to fit their own barbarian social heritage, instead of allowing it to 
break up their native tradition and instal itself uncompromisingly 
in the vacuum. In modern sdentifle terms, the Christianization of 
the Celtic rear-guard waa not revolutionary but evolutionary. 

'No other race showed such originality in its way of taking Christianity. 
... The Church felt no oblJgatioo to severe towards the caprices of 
the [Celtic] religious unsginatiOQ; it gave free play to popular instinct; 
and the outcome was a cult which was perhaps the most thoroughly 
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This originality showed iuelf even among the Celts of Britain 
wh^ native genius had been subjected, under the Romm regime 
tothe s^dardmng impress of a latter-day cosmopolitan Hellenism 
•pie wlauvely shon span of perhaps not more tW two centuries 
that mtwcned between the spread of Christianity through the 
Roman Island and the invasion of the English barbarians sufficed 
to produce, m Pelagius, a British ‘heresiarch’ who caused a stir 
throughout the Christian World of his day. The nascent Far 
W«tern Christendom, however, was to find its focus not in Roman 
but in barbarian Ireland. Pelagius himself was possibly of 
msh origin; but while Pelagius's work was ephemera], both in 
Bntain and on the Conrineat, the work of his British centemporary 
Patnek, who evangelized Ireland, was of enduring importance If 
c^txi scholars are right in supposing that the historical home of 
this triumphant British apostle of Ireland lay in a neighbourhood 
that 13 the tradiuonal home of the British hero King Arthur» 
whose name is associated in legend ^th the leadership of a forlorn 
hope, the coincidence may be taken as symbolic. For virtue was 
going out of Bntain into Ireland at the very time when the spear¬ 
head « the English Voikerwanderung was piercing Britain’s op¬ 
posite flank. In the course of the fifth and sixth centuries of the 
Chnstian Era, Ireland increased and Britain decreased until the 
centre of gravity of the insular CeWe World passed over decisively 
from the 'Roman’ to the ‘barbarian’ island- 
The English tiansraarine Vblkerwandening, which dealt the 
British Celts a crushing blow, made the Irish Celts’ fortune. While 
the Bneons bore the brunt of the English invasion, the Irish were 
not 01^ immune from English attack themselves but actually emu¬ 
lated the English in harrying their unhappy British kinsmen. When 
the Roman defences of Britain broke down, the Irish raided the 
west co«t of the derelict Roman insular dominion as the English 
were raiding the east coast; and it was as a captive, carried away on 
one of these Irish raids, that Patrick first set foot in Ireland. These 
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flfthni^tury Irish raiders likewise emulated the English in making 
permanent sectlements on British soil; and though these were not 
comparable with the English settlements in scale* one of them— 
planted by raiders from Dalriada, in the north-east comer of Ire¬ 
land, on the opposite British coast, at the point where the intervening 
seas are narrowest—was destined to become the nucleus of one of 
the two enduring kingdoms into which the petty and ephemeral 
successor-states of the Boman Empire in Britain were eventually 
consolidated.* The most valuable boon, however, which the Irish 
obtained from the English VSlkerwanderung into Britain was not 
this opportunity of taking a modest share of the British spoils. The 
main eflect of the English Vblkerwanderung upon Irish fortunes 
was to segregate Ireland—immediately after the seeds of Christianity 
had been sown there—ftom those ci’^ani Roman territories in the 
western part of the European Continent in which a new Christian 
Civiliaatioo, oriented towards Rome, began to emerge during the 
post-Hellenic interregnum. It was this segregation, at the most 
formative stage of early growth, that made it possible for the embryo 
of a separate and distinctive ‘Far Western Christian Civiliaation*, 
with its nucleus in Ireland, to emerge simultaneously with the 
emergence of the nascent Continental Western Christendom. 

'The Irish culture differed co&riderably from the general European- 
Roman Civilisation.... It is true, Christiafijcy had penetrated to this 
westernmost land of Europe; but in countless other respects Ireland had 
remained outside the spread of civilisation, so that the peculiarly Celtic 
culture had had to develop in its richest aod most unique form.... 
Christianity bad taken root vecy early and had produced small hermit¬ 
like monastic settlements which were the leading force in the Irish 
Church. They were in a sense the heirs of the struggle waged by the 
andent Druids on evil spirits trith the aid of coojuriog, and were at the 
same time consecrated to an inner religious life and an external missionary 
sctivT^. A curious adventurous asceticism drove hermit sodeties— 
twelve monks and an abbot* correapc^dmg in number to the Redeemer 
and His disdplea—to the outermost islands, In one case even to distant 
Iceland, before any other human foot had stepped upon the island.'* 

The originally of the Far Western Christian Civilization, as it 
emerged in Irebmd, is manifest allk^ in its ecclesiastical organiza¬ 
tion, in its ritual and hagiography, and la its literature and an. 

In Ireland conspicuously, and to some extent also in Wales and in 
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cxduaivaly aewmated with a kinydoB that )> utuated B Britain and with a Tuguap that 
ie Mt Celtic hwt Teutnttie. 

* Oirtk, A.; Vikawf Cwa/i/aStnefSn^liah ttinalatjon; Londoo ipjo, AJlco and Unwin), 
ff. X97-S. 
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Brituiiy, th« life of the Celdc Church was ‘cellulai'^in the literal 
as wU u the metaphorical sense. It resided in the monasteries 
whi^ ^^re sometimes federated in clustera {foniliat) round some 
mother-foun^tion-Hhe most famous example beiaa the FamHa 
Cob^ which clustered round Iona.* A monastic cell or cluster 
of^is land was apt to be established, as a nucleus of the embryonic 
civi^tion, m each of the cantons into which barbarian Ireland was 
pohacally articulated. The initiative seema usually to have been 
t^en by the local chieftain; and the cells and clusten thus estab¬ 
lished w^e ^emed by abbots—eometimes spiritual, sometimes 
i^^poi^--who in many places were required to be of the founder's 
iUD. 1 he Inah called their monasteries in Latincrw’totef—the Latin 
i^c for the city-states of the Hellenic World which had become 
bishop se^ after the advent of Christianity. The Irish civitates 
rubied their continental European namcsaltes in being the seats 
of bishops; but here the resemblance ceased; for the Irish ewitaUs 
were monMCcnes and not towns;* the episcopal office in an Irish 
monasbe avttoi was someumes held by the herediury abbot him- 
self 6omctim« by a tame bishop living in the monastery under 

the abbot a control ;♦ and these Irish cloistral bishops had no mutually 
exclusive territorial jurisdictions, 'nicre were even bishops who had 
no connexion with a monasteiy and therefore no fixed point of 
residence or zone o/jurisdiction at all. Conveiaely, there were non- 
cpiscopal monasteries which were independent, dg facto, of eoisco- 
pal control.* > j ^ 

This monastic orgariaation of the Celtic Church was an extreme 
development of a icndenty which had declared itself to some extent 
in ^rly Chnstian Egypt;^ but, on the whole, it is less reminiscent 
ol Lhnsban than of Buddhist or Manichaean ecclesiastical institu- 


^L?y^ /.A* 7^ ^i*^?"*^.C**«* J0*feirf t«», Ui’TTwwty Pre«). 
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f I Pf«h7ter, ihouab the ebbed of the eiSliued enuMereme wen oOea 

bMb^. puke, ep. eit, p. xao; Goufeud: ChriH^fy ui Ceiiic UtA, p. 136 1 
• r«rthe wieneyof tmhiooQMDacBi.see R7*ti,6p.€9t, p. 407. ' 
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tioiu. As for the Irish itlnersAt bishops, there are parallels in the 
history of the Nestorian Church after its dispersion abroad among 
the oases of the Eurasian Steppe but the very notion of a bishop 
without a diocese was repugnant to the Orthodox and Roman 
churches, whose conceptions of ecclesiastical o^anlaation were 
thoroughly territorial owing to the fact that these churches had 
grown up within the framework of the Roman Empire and had taken 
for granted its systematic territorial ardculatioD into municipalities 
and provinces.* 

Aa for ritual, the Celtic Church became doubly differentiated 
from the Roman Church by its conservative attitude towards Roman 
innovations and its proneness to innovations of its own. It did not 
adopt the innovations which were made by the Roman Church 
during the period of segregation (drctf A.D. 450-600) in the method 
of reckoning the date of Easter.* On the other hand, it did adopt— 
possibly from the Druids—a peculiar form of tonsure and it de¬ 
veloped a hagiography of its own in which the Celtic Saints eclipsed, 
or at any rate attained an e<)ual eminence with, the most exalted 
figures in the Old and the New Testament. Saint Patrick, for 
instance, was equated with Moses and Saint Bridget with the Virgin 
Mary herself.* 

The literary studies which Christian liturgical requirements kept 
alive everywhere during the post>HeIIemc Interregnum bore fruit 
in Ireland in a greater mastery of the Latin Classics than was re¬ 
tained Iw the Christian Church in the ci-devarU Roman provinces 
on the Continent where Latin remained the vernacular language. 
More remarkable still, the Irish ecclesiastical scholars contrived to 

• S«e 11. D <? 0 > ibore. 

* Forlji$hBoaat»n««tridbMb9p«.aM8wT, J'B- 

190$, MMmllan), pc. i74^AkM 37C-«: CArteMWj pp. ai^to 

; C«uBud: CivirtMnityM Ctmt pp. 6 b~ 7 f ; Ryv>, S. . m Xev.}.; rrub 

Bcrfy XWwto pj i tfi it (Lmlom tp] t, LencauA*, Gr*eb ibd C«.). 
Aceerdisf w It 7 *e, Sum oivifuiArion wm clcrM«l nibet tbui montftk, 

tboufb Pkinck tppro^prptonMOdvxTpp. 92-3). Tha wkififift C tf ig** {eiviiaus) 
Pirrif^ rcimhlciil m^ntfftra fpp ^tutdSS-p). ’Dw pUe* of isonud* 
dm in the ebur^ feuaded by Seiot Pelnebma ioporteat but eKoodvy* (p. 96). 
Kewertf. *th« elcneel eammuAirr tt AAteab wu n«rstfil2«4 end (eeeneeicuCM en « 
fomily BtoneWK beti** befon (be icd of u< fifth eencu^ (p. xet). In the eerlr eixth 
canirv, Irieh mMeUdam mdved tit froot Bmdaipp. 1AjKebeui 

tbe auddle e/tteeizth ceerury, under the wicieh isfiiMaee sf uiklae. the Iriib eeee were 
trueferBed inte nieneeiertee ipp. The iidtueoee ef three Mtoo^~St. Dsvid, 

St'Cedec, ertd fiittlei iippr mah tnoMitfCiern u elM empheaiMd by Duhe tn «p. cat. 
on p. JO. 

» A^rdirw te Bury (In op. at, pp. 371-4). the method of reckenifis '•Wth previSed 
an Irelend in tn« eaA end aeeentb ceoniriee vee • caetbod «bieh hod beeadiedirded by 
the RemeP Chureb m eorly m *.P. 343. In ether *erda, the Iiieb metbed wee pre> 
Pebicim: tnd Bury eenieeturee ihet k had been inttedUMd ifiM Irekhd befere Ffttmb** 
Miivil probably frooi Britain. 

1 Bury. bp. ctf.. pp. <44-4 and (83 and 339-^43 > Coisaud; Chrisdemc in CafrvXdndi, 

^ 1 ^«ucud: Im CMiimUi Ctilifnttj pp, s 6 w- 6 ; CibvTwnt^ m CaUc LwtA, pp, 
071—s. 
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fCMptuK a command of the Greek language and literature, at a time 
when the knowledge of Greek was extinct in Latin Christian coun¬ 
tries that were much less remote geographically than Ireland was 
from the Uving reservoir of Greek that survived in the East Roman 
Empire-* At the same time, the ardour of the Irish in studybg the 
culture of the Hellenic Society from which their own cmbiyonic 
culture had received its impetus did not prevent them from develop¬ 
ing a venuci^ literature of their own in the line of their pagan 
Celtic tradition. ‘ And they showed their independence in the 
technical domain by working out a specifically Irish adaptation of 
the Latin Alphabet.^ 

The new style of art which emerged, during the post-Hellenic 
mteiTBgnum, in the nascent Far Western Christian World ‘drew its 
inspiration from many seemingly incongruous sources . , . and 
welded their several elements together into a singularly harmonious 
unity’. * There were clemenu from the Early Central European Icon 

( The c^d xbituth which the Irieh ewtuind (heir bxrwIedM of Greek reutai • 
#u«aieB T!j«od«re ot T»nw, who (eiubt Greek to • number of 
Eoalrth pupih Oft the teesocoy oC Bede iv. 1, end *. so end 

But this aeoM bvdly likely, conudertBr thet Theodore irr^ in Eiutliad ^\ut efter die 
w^ci bermn ihe Bosion irtd the COoc Churtb hod come to e heed ettie 8»i»od of 
Wbhby. end eenudchft| further thji this Greek ArchbulMp of Ceaterburr took e 
(cren;ly eftb.CcIcic Lae Laeelf (ChruttsMO'm Cdric p. 423). Gouceud doisb 

out (id L</ CMntnUi pp, Mrw *« the Indj mutcry of Greek w ooq- 

®rO¥«ft for the pened of Inih scholerehip eKener to the akth ecseurv of 
En. On (be ether hand, the ttouiecAeee of tiia ftinch*eentWT iriah Hefienha (e.fi 
jehwooss Scecuo Eric»e) a beyond sueaUM (Poc detaila of John Scotw s ero6de» 
“fv ^ Sendye, J. B.: A «B*e^ ^ Cieme^ 

SMonhifi (<^bftd«e 1903, Uiuvenify Press), pp. ayj-S. In CAwtuMO n Cdde 
Lendr.oop. 309, Goufiud eitee the worm teetameoy vh^ js green to Joke Sootui ^hu 
ccntemMriry, the ^pej iibrvim Aneeteuge, for ue feet in maUqe e Leta trensla^oo 
of (be Greek Psoude-Dioftyaiue Areopefite.) in CkmiMaafy m CJat La^. on p. 108. 
Gougewd comes to the c o o d ui M O &at 'ui the lecood half of naneb] omnrn ■ 
limited pumber of Inah enuennis ca the Centiaent gsve proof of some aenuahttM 

wKh (he [Greek] bnMge*. ftu he Soda no proof of Greek arudiee in the IruschooUBi 
Ireland (op. oi(., B. i4ij. It tres on tbe Conctsem chat the Irkh acquired tbeir imutuel 
Isenuag, the evidence for which U *11 to be found is Coadseniil pepuscripn (m 
ei.. m. s$o and 309], ' ' 

« 'Necewwdij ... is che epparentlT itMiier-of-facewty in wWeb seal fo» iBidke, the 
bgberaeweUae the lower, la worked into the Irish eystwo.... Its espkAetkm lo Ir^ad 
u prebebly to be eou^ is the sadee eohools oi druida, fftU, filtd, herds, which pre¬ 
ceded CbriitiaAfty, 7 >>e cnonki wete fah to be the suecoeon of the two ^sre ln( 
memsoned of Ibese, esd ^us were oepeasd to appl? thermelreeiKXOBly to rel«^. but 
alsototbeou^atwnoftheisielleer. When tbcyltkewise toohup ttw etu^of tbeoative 
langvsaM end Ihertnire, their extreordioery peehion m the life of Ae eounar wie 
•MiuM/ ^yao, op. dt., p, 40SO The pre*Cbris(teo berdie achoejs, inst^ of'be^ 

ebo I u bed whes (he mooes ac schools were mstku ted. were simply rooraesiaed (epparently 

is A A $ 73 fWder the iftjpInCMB of Saiot Cal urehe , who had received a berdk eoumtiM 
hameelf). Thesm/tR, dM two lyitecaa of educetien ftouhshed in Irtlasd aide by sl^, 
pccfontainj cotsBlemoiiaiv fonetaont and tsumally inAuencafig one anotbar (Gnhaa. 
H.i 7 Ae Sariy JrvS Monatnc fdWefi (Duhim 1923, Talbot maa), pp. 71-^). 'The 
union of (he two eultuni in the itMoeatKachBole preMMy be^ ab^ a.p. 600^ (Ryan, 
op. cit,, p. 3771 . The Latin orthMnphy of the Irish language wee daflnJtely fried b^ore 
the and of che aevench eeott^ (fCytn, etc., loc, di,). 

* On this Iriab aenpt, aee Gougaue: £«s OA^rimtA CeMgaer, pp. 33>-(: CAswti«»iy 
te Csfrse Londi, o, 36S: Ryin, op. eit, b. 380. 

* Maeslisw, R. A. S. : 7 As .drehaso/sgy «f Irdand (London 1 oaS, Methuen), p. >64. 
'ids eh. VI, The Prindples ef Insb C&utian Art*, nd cb. tu, The Expresnoo ef 
DecereQve Chnitisn An Is Irelaad*, poMue. 
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Age cuJture of La the culture of the pagan Celts at the time 

of their impact upon tiie Hellemc World in the fifth to third cen¬ 
turies B,c.‘ There were elements from the art of the Eurasian 
Steppe, which had been brought into Western Europe by the Sar- 
matian Nomads who broke through the Roman frontier, in company 
with the vanguard of the Teutonic trans-frontier barbarians^ in the 
post-Hellenic Volkcrwanderung.* There were elements from Hel¬ 
lenic art, and from the Syriac art which had eventually dominated 
and permeated and transformed Hellenic art from end to end of the 
Roman Empire. This new art was not confined to Ireland or even 
to *the Cdtjc Fringe* as a whole. It was a common possession of the 
whole North European external proletariat of the Roman Empire.^ 
It was in Ireland, however, that it attained its zenith—particularly in 
the illumination of parchment manuscripts and in the carving of stone 
crosses—and the influence of this Irish art radiated into England 
and Scandinavia,* and impressed itself upon the kindred art ^ere, 
besides making itself felt in Continental Western Christendom. 

Within a century of Saint Patrick's mission in Ireland {Patricius 
« Hibernia Fidem propagabal circa a.D. 432-61), the embryonic Far 
Western Christian Civilisation, derived from the germs which he 
had planted, had not only developed on its own distinctive lines but 
had actually shot ahead of the nascent Western Christian Civiliza¬ 
tion on the Continent. 'Hus initial superiority of the Insular over 
the Continental culture was due in part to the positive cause which 
we have considered already—the creative reaction of an indigenous 
Celtic Barbarism to an intrusive Christianity during a century and 
a half of segregation^^uid partly perhaps to the negative advantage 
which Ireland enjoyed during Ae post-Hellenic interregnum in 
being immune from the Frankish and Lombard invasions which 
devastated Gaul and Italy only less crueUy than the English invasion 
devastated Britain.^ But, however the superioii^ is to be explained, 
the fact is manifest. It was doubly proved, when the period of 
segregation came to an end towards the close of the sixth century of 
the Christian Era, by the warmth of the welcome which Irish 
missionary monks and scholars received in Britain and on the Con¬ 
tinent, and by the eagerness with which English aod Continental 
Students sought out the Irish monastic schwls, where foreigners 
were generously furnished with food and lodging and books and 

' For Ous impapt Bnd ia Kpube, ind 3:9, abov«, 

* Tb« diMiAetive eoACn&ubos* of uu Eumiut w«r«' the Anoul 4rui 

(see RMt«vBe 9 . M.t /ratiau mtd Gntki m StuJi Avm (Orfm t« 23 . 
C^Ttrden FreM)). * Muahetet, op. eir., p, 

* Pot (he «]ftu«nc« of If ah on $c*6dln«vua art, m Olrik. op. cit, pp. and 

MaoaliRer, op. cit,, pp. 94^3. 

* For th* heaviMM o( ibo yoho wbwh the Lomborda impoied apon Inly, soe IT. D (iiQ, 
Aortet, pp, 39 $-p, below. 
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teaching gratis.’ The pe^ of Irish cultural superiority over the 
ContincQt and over Britain may be conventionally dated from the 
foundation of the monastic university of Clonmacnois in Ireland in 
A.D. 54S* to the foundation of the Irish monastery of St James at 
Ratisbon circa A.D. 1090. Throughout those five and a half cen- 
ruries, it was the Irish who imparted culture and the English and 
the Continentals who received it. But this transmission of culture 
was not the only social consequence of the renewal of contact be¬ 
tween the Insular and the Continental Christendom of the West. 
Another consequence was a contest for power. In conflict, the 
issue at stake was whether the future dviliaatlon which was to 
emerge in Western Europe should derive from an Irish or from a 
Roman embryo; and the Irish were defeated in this trial of strength 
loM before mey lost their cultural ascendancy. 

The issue was raised by the great movement of missionary ex¬ 
pansion to which the Irish monlu were inspired, by their peculiar 
spirit of 'adventurous asceticism’,^ in the latter part of the sixth 
century of the Christian Era. In this manifestation of youthful 
energy, monastic Ireland antidpared papal Rome. While Pope 
Gregory the Great's emissay Augustine ^ not cross the sea &om 
the Continent to Britain, on his mission of converting the pagan 
English, until A.D. 597, St. Columba had already crossed the sea 
from Ireland to Britain cirea 563 to found a Christian cell on the 
Island of Iona among the Scots whose forefathers had migrated 
thither from Ireland a century or so beforewhile, circa 590, St 
Columbanus had cro&sed Ireland to Britain and from Britain 
Co the Continent itself, Columbanus reached the Lake of Con¬ 
stance in 610 and crossed the Alps in 613; and the simultaneous 
settlement, in the latter year, of Columbanus himself at Bobbto 
and of his companion Gallus at the spot where his name was after¬ 
wards commemorated in the monastery of St. Gall,t anticipated 

* Bedc:^tfWr<a2eetenArtKA. iu, 47. For • Un of dutaoauubed fortim imdeou wb6 

1 a U3« Intb irxiMidc school*, sm Gtihsta, H.; Tbt Body Jruk iioftastu SefmU 
(Doblm 1929, Tilhot PrcooX pp. 84-2^ Ttio list UKludet Welsh, Endisb. sue PrsAkisb 
umifs immatbeiTt the naao of wUbbrVre, the iposUe of dt< Pnsiim (Gousswd: 

TboNofthumt )risB Efiflubfefute« 4 %bosnidiod 
B bokod loomtte ctesjt tAd mo (ovhio ia ii (m. di., p. hS). There u« Insb 

eeroeo which sro eOribuud to NonbuBbncA KjAf Aldfr^ sjk 6S6—70$). 

the ooa of the King Ofwiu who prasided, with looh momeatous multe. st Uie Synod of 
Whhty (i«e pe. 994-6, below), Oa tb« quenaea of Entf ish sad Coowncel sevdenS 
A Irelend m uw scvcoth sod subooqueet casTUfles. see slio Goujaud: L*t Civilitiaii 
Cdhunm, pp. 

* *faowiriie>tofsJ the Irish TaoBasfariei seepM to hove hoan Cell Bads, os tfw laffaie 

ofiheAme (iUndf,wboee«pooyinousfetiaderdMdioSbP.f}o. (Gounod; CAmtteV 
w Ctlik Lmdi. p. 67.) * See the wjocMan from Oirih «a p, 914, ebeve. 

* Duhe peiati o<Jt (in op. cit., 00 p. 1 a) thst Cotumbs died in the peer or Aufustste's 
erneiJ. 

* CetiSeud poiaa out (in m CdiU Ltudi ee pp. 149 sod ajS) that 1 

trfulsrly orMued monsetetTwis oet eeabUsbed st Si. GsU till seerly * esAbiry after 
the epgii/uTa deech on that spot. 
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by twelve years the airival of the Roman misaionaiy PauJinus 
in York- 

Preaeing bold^ into the Interior of Che Condnent, Columbanua 
founded his first Continental cluster of cells in the heart of the 
Frankish dominions, on the borders of Burgundy, Swabia, and 
Austraaia, at Annegray, Luxeuil, and Fontaines; and the choice of 
these sites testifies to the founder’s strategic intuidoo. It is no 
accident that Luxeuil lies within a hundred miles of Metz—the 
point of intersection of the two cO'Ordlnate lines in the eventual 
structure of Western Christendom*—and within leas than a hun^ 
died milea of La T^, which lies in. the heart of the region from 
which the Celtic barbarians had expanded a thousand years earlier 
In their counter-attack upon the Hellenic World in the fifth to third 
centuries b.c.* At Luxeuil the pioneer Celtic monk Columbanus 
and his companions, like their prototypes the pioneer Celtic bar¬ 
barians at La Ttoe, commanded an id^ base for operations in all 
quarters of the Continent. While La Ttoe lies at the outlet of the 
Lake of Neuchitel in the upper basin of the Asr, In the gap be¬ 
tween the Jura and the Alps, Luzeuil stands by the head-waters of 
the Sadne, in the gap between the Jura and the Vosges. From 
dther base, it is eqi^y easy to descend upon the basin of the Rhdne 
and the basin of ^e I^ne and hardly less easy to reach the basins 
of the Seine and the Danube. The Celdc war-band at La Tdie and 
the Celtic fraternity at Luxeuil each, in their day, took fill advan¬ 
tage of the commanding strace^c position in which they found 
themselves. Their expansions over the face of the Contineat from 
these two ndghbouring starting-points followed identic routes and 
were pursued with an equal energy. 

The likenesses and the differences between the first and the last 
of the Celtic expansions cannot fall to exercise a historian’s imagina- 
tiem. The veiy closeness of the physical points of resemblance 
brings into relief the sharpness of the spiritual contrast. The first 
Celtic expansion was a warlike Vclkerwanderung, the last an ascetic 
pilgrimage; and while the legendary barbarian war-lord Bellovesus 
came to destroy the Hellenic culture, the historical Chrisdan mis¬ 
sionary Columbanus trod in Bellovesus’s footsteps in order to re-sow 
the seeds of culture in lands where Bellovesus's Teutonic barbarian 
successors had trampled the harvest of Hellenism into the mire. 
At LuxeuU, Celtic monks reoccupied a derelict Roman watering- 
place,^ as a Celtic war-band had once occupied a derelict Etruscan 

* Sm 1, B pv), »ol. i, pp. 37-9. tb«v«, 

^ * Sm pp. 379-Sa 319, tWve, for thu Cdtk MuQCer>fn»ck upon tb« HeU«BM 

World tM lU bijgrc. 

’ 9«Bta out (ip Cbriftiamiy n CtliU Lan^ on ?< ^3) that Celtic moniutcno* 

wcnmtBeiutwofpiorMcrrcRleincatt, kodlhAtdcMrud lita wercfmurhe loaiioru 
lOcihtm. 
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dcy at Milan; but th« difference in the circumstances was all* 
important; for Etruscan Milan bad been laid desolate by the Celtic 
invaders themselves, whereas the Irish reoccupania of Luxeuil re¬ 
inhabited a Roman sice which had been desouted by othen, and 
dedicated it to a nobler service than its original use. At Bobbio, 
Columbanus founded a Celtic monastery in an Apennine valley 
which the Celtic invaders of Italy in the fifth century b.c, had 
never reached;* and this latter-day Celtic stronghold in Liguria, 
commanding a passage across the Apennines from Northern Europe 
to Rome» was not an outpost of barbarism but a light of freshly 
kindled civilization shining in the darkness of a barbarized Italy. 
The sister foundation of St. Gall—a still more famous daughter of 
Luxeuil'-occupied an equally commanding position on the bi^ 
road leading out of Western Europe into the Danube valley, where 
it radiated a light of equal brilh^ce upon the darkness of a still 
pagan Bavaria. 

There is, however, one point of likeness between the two Celtic 
expansions on the Continent which is of the highest historical 
importance. In the seventh century of the Christian Era, as in the 
fourth century B.c., the expanding Celts came into collision with 
Rome; and in the second of these encounters they were defeated as 
decisively as they had been defeated a thousand years earlier. 

The conflict beeweeo the Irish and the Roman Church in the 
seventh cenrury was perhaps the inevitable result of a profound 
difference of Sthos which had arisen during the century and ahalf of 
segr^tion, and which declared itself as soon as the Irish mJsrionaty 
expansion brought the two parties into contact again. Under the 
stress of the br^dujown of the Hellenic Society and the break-up 
of the Roman Empire, the Roman Church had sought to save the 
situation by salvaging, and making its own, those traditions of 
discipline and unity for which the’defunct secular Roman order had 
formerly stood, whereas the Irish Church, in its peculiar isolation 
and security, had indulged, if not cultivated, a libertarian genius. 
When these two thus sharply differentiated churches met, it was 
the Irish Church that bridged the physical gulf and the Roman 
Church that took the human ofien^ve. 

The temporary segregation of the Irish Church had been involun¬ 
tary and not deliberate ;s and when the Irish pioneer-miasiooaries 
eventually landed on the Continent and thereby re-esublished con¬ 
tact with Continental Christendom, they were evidently uncon¬ 
scious of having drifted away from Roman practice themselves and 
unaware that Roman practice had parted company with theirs. 

> lliere u, howerer, >eme alMdev of evideOM fee Cehie Krtlan?Mi jci MHh* 
wntero u aa tbe»cvmiS aed «ui^ Mfituriea a.c. (SaaHuben.op. dl., 

pp. 33S-33.) * Oq ihrt poinC, Bury, op. dt., pp. 213-1$. 
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They simply continued on their own course^ on the assumption that 
tbeir native Irish Christianity was the Christianity of the Catholic 
Churchand in chetrintercourse with their Continental eo>religion* 
lets, Including the Pope himself, they e:dubited the freedom and the 
8elf>conhdence to which they were accustomed in their doings 
among themselvea. 

Colurobanus, for example, appears to have established his cluster 
of monasteries in Burgundy without consulting the local Burgundian 
ecclesiastical authorities; he certainly introduced his own Irish 
monastic rule and he celebrated Easter according to a method of 
reckoning, sdll employed in Ireland, which had been discarded on 
the Condneot since a.d. 343.’ When he was taWfi to task on this 
last account by the representatives of the Galilean Church, he 
counterattacked by upbraiding the Pope himself, in an open letter, 
for adhering to the newfangled Continental system, The particular 
Pope whom Columbanus thus roundly threatened in A.D. 600 vnch 
the penalty of being ‘looked upon as a heretic and r^ected wth 
scorn by die Churches of the West' was none other tha» Gregory 
the Great himself: the very incarnation of the new Roman eccleal- 
aatical imperiallsml Columbanus wrote with e<^ual frankness to the 
Galilean synod at Cb 3 Jon'^ur>Sadne before which he was arraigned 
in A j). 603; and he addressed a third letter on the Paschal Con¬ 
troversy to ODC of Gregory's successors on the Papal throne.^ His 
indepe^nt attitude tovrards the authorities of the Continental 
Western Church on this question of ecclesiastical practice, and his 
equal independence in denouncing the political and personal crimes 
of the Frankish Queen Brynhlld,^ eventually led to his being e^ncted 
^m Gaul in a.d. 610—^whereupon the Irish saint followed the 
example of Saint Paul and turned his back upon his co-religionlsts 
in order to preach to the Gentiles. He travelled on from Christian 
Burgundy Into pagan Bavaria, and it was thus that be rea ched Lake 
Constance but this was not the end of his pilgrimage. For in 
A.D. 612 he left the shores of Lake Constance a^ descended, from 

* Thn utwnpcion •«ems to usderlie che Mnctudine P*Mag« in St. Cd]umb«ivj»’» letter 
to ste i^nod u CUlee<iur*StAiie before »h*eb he wu emlaMal io aj>. 603. (See 
below.) 

* tftfMtivecieee of ibe Iriib Chrutua eulture to the Coodoestel Cfeutiiuu of 
tbe dep )• iUuatmed the feet Uwt *tbe rule of Seint Celumhenui looa became the 
ebg«et «f eueb Tcoerttion tfaer, teweMe the middJe of the leveAib eentury. man? GtUic 
cleatere **op*ed it eaultefteeuel? with che rule »f St. SeocdicT. (Geuflud, 
CM Hfwi/t CtUfim, p. {46; CP. CAniftemfy m CdlU LomU, ». lei.) 

> 8«e p. *>b, ebo^. 

* Fer Celumbaeui'e due* ktten ea the Pieehe] Ceaepveny. •«« Ceutaud* 

CAftomt* CM^. pp. tSo^: (io 4 Kwr, W. 8.: Ctlut Chtreh 

*n Irit^d SJ^.C.K.), eh. «. An ectempt to apiiiia ewey the Oendiet 

heew^ Celumbeiuu ead the PeptCT in MRkulir, ead* bet>*««i the Imb Chui^ aak 
tbeKeaenChimbinreaeiil,t>m»debfRy«niaop.dt..oo pp, ^02-5; butdui expeei- 
aon « net coaeifleiBC. Duke pewteeuttiaop. eii,, ofte. nO tbet, isAdesuea’eXlfV^ 

Cetaido, the Fep^ 11 sever aweeiened. 

* For d«aJe. eeeRTV), op. di.. pp, joS-ja. » See p, ebove. 
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this unexpected quarter, upon Italy; and his spirit was so far from 
being broken byhia experiences in the Paschal fcoatroverey chat, be¬ 
tween his settlement at Bobbio in 613 and his death two yeaia la te r, 
be found time coengage in anotherconcroversy with anotherpontiffl* 
Tliis independent spirit of Irish Chiistendcm, which Colum- 
banua displayed in the seventh century, was still alive in the ninth. 

On the moral plane, the spirit reveals itself in a gloss written by 
an Irish hand and in the Irish language on the ma^in of a ninth- 
century manuscript of the Epistles of St. Paul :> 

'To m to Rome is great labour and little profit. Thou wilt not find the 
King that thou goeat to seek there unless thou bring Him with thee. It is 
folly, ftensy, msanicy, imicaaon—ebce thou goeat out to meet certain 
death—that thou sbouldet call down upon thee the wrath of the Son of 
Mary/ 

With the moral insight of this ninth-century Irish gloss, which 
conv^ in two sentences the theme of Tolstoy’s fable of the Two 
Pilgrims, we may equate the intellectual vigour and originality of the 
ninth-century Irish Hellenist, philosopher, and theologian, Johannes 
Scotus Erigena: the ^t of the C^lingian Renrissance, whose 
like was not seen again in Western Christendom until the Italian 
Renaissance of the fifteenth century. In hxs magnum opus De 
Divisione Naivrae (scrotum area A.D. 867), Erigena dared to present 
Philosophy as an independent discipline on an equal footing with 
Theology, and to declare that where philosophic reason and theo¬ 
logical authority conflict, reason and not authori^ must prevail. > 
The Struve for power which waa perhaps rendered inevitable 
by this striking diifuence in fithoa between the libertarianism of 
Ireland and the authoritarianism of Rome was brought to a head 
by a competition for the conversion of the still pagan barbarians of 


For ColuttbaeiM’* |«Bcr to ?op« BoatfiMW IV oo tb« Coeao««i«v of 'tbe ThfM 
. K* KwT. op. cit., xii. 

* Tbeuod«sBoo8cnftAU«ia(heRoTi]LibniTitDf«Be«e, 
an f<v«n in OoumuS; Im CaUjM, pe. ia Ziewior. K.: Tiu 

For*cnuealexcR>uutMa«fthu«loM.»oeQouawd:CMBMW»C^£«)iA 0 tSo 

I Par 1a>ni»tw«« .A .L ___; 


A itutory (J esatneai {CunMgo ipe^, Uanmify Prw). pp. 

En0«na a iseoModaco of mad abowed iwB iMt oaIy in the dwnw ofrikCMoepbr e«t 
■b« in that ^ Fbywal Sewseo. Fof exccaple. bo bolievod io ecieteece of tM Asti- 
podee. lo tnu belief be hod peehoH bees eneoiMtod br in eufob-eeBturr Irieb 
nueieneiv eUwler. VifTil, beMp of Silxbuiy (apwe^ieiorv aj>, 967-S4). wee 
dcaounoed on thia ocooist to Pope Schema br (bo Eo^ub rnttMoory Bwueaee. Tbe 
8*^6 order* ibei if Vnri roelly did believo in the Anpodoe. he wea to be — 
muDna t ed end unfneksd. la thia eaftW e my , (ho Irkbcain appon te ^ve tot (bo 
better oitbo Pfitliihmio; for, iFttf boldisf the eee ofSalsbuis ttiiait Boni^alceo 
74 S ** ■ pwebyte/.vifffl beam t blebop efeer BenifKohod becene anarm. 
(rortfaie Iruh Vifjil k« Coufeud: Z.0 CoUm. pp. auj-t; CAiitimtry m 

m;SaAd 7 e.op.d(..p. 446 : Hodgkin, T.: laaiyoiedW Imodrrt, eol. ei 
iOxferd 1^, Qereaden PrepaX pp, 12^3. Seoe e ce pl k^ m in Mid to Vniro 
euppoeed newe u exhibiiod by Geutaud in CArirtaemO ie Cdiu Xoidi on p. e$S,) 
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Northcm Europe on the Continent and In Britain. It was manifest 
that—in a region where there was no room for two separate civiliaa' 
tlona to come to birth and grow up side by side—the unitary 
Western Christendom of the future would spring from whichever 
of the two embryonic sodedes that were now emerging at opposite 
extremities of this region should succeed in capturing barbarian 
hinterland. The battle between the Irish and the Roman com* 

g dtors for the privilege of becoming the creators of our Western 
vilizatioD was fought out> between the years 625 and 664, In the 
northernmost English successor-state of the Roman Empire, North¬ 
umbria, and was decided In the latter year at the Synod of Whitby. 

The race between the Roman and the Irish Church for 
prize of Northumbria was closely run. 'Hie Roman missionary 
Pauli nua reached York in A.n. 625, and in 627 he converted the 
Northumbrian prince Edwin—the founder of Edinburgh'—who 
had asserted a political hegemony over the la^er part ^ Britain. 
In 6331 however, Edtrin lost both his domlruon andliis life in battle 
with the pagan Penda of Mercia; and Christianity was reintroduced 
into Northumbria by Edwin’s successor Oswald: the r e pr es entative 
of a rival dynasty who bad repaired In exile to Iona and had been 
converted to Christianity th^. The new ruler of Northumbria 
naturally sought missionaries for his subjects in the sanctuary where 
he had found his own hith. He addressed himself to Iona and 
not to Rome; and the monks of Iona, who had already converted 
the Piets, in the nonhem extremity of Britain, from their islet-cell 
off the west coast, now established a new cell off the east coast 
of Britain on the islet of Lindlsfame (Holy Island) as a base of 
operations for evangelising Oswald’s Northumbrians in the first 
instance and the rest of the English in due course. 

In the middle of the seventh century, when Northumbria was 
under this Irish eocleaiastical ascendancy, tbe prospects of the Far 
Western Christendom in Britain seemed promising. The Irish 
Christians were not alienated from the English by the implacable 
hatred that animated the Bridah Christiana of Wales and West 
Wales and Strathclyde; for, during the recent Veikerwanderung, 
tbe Irish and the English had never crossed one another’s path, 
once their common victims, the Britons, whom they bad al lied 
simultaneously from opposite sides, had always interposed a human 
’buffer* between them, The English barbarians, on th ei r part, were 
even more susceptible to the attractions of the superior Irish cul¬ 
ture which was offered to them by the lonan missionary Aidan than 
the somewhat less barbarous peoples who had recently welcomed 
the advent of Columbanus on me Continent. Moreover, the North- 
' S«« XL P («), p. •bev«. 
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urabrkn priucipality, which was Aidan'a immediate field of wo A, 
recovered momentarily in 655, under Oswald’s brother and auc- 
ccsaor Oswiu, the hegemony which it had already won and lost 
under Oswald’s predecessor Edwin. Thus a number of social and 
political factors were working together for the cultural union of the 
Teutonic with the Celtic peoples of the British Isl« under the 
aegis of a common Far Western Christendom. In these circum¬ 
stances, Northumbria was unexpectedly recaptured for the Roman 
Church by the influence of Eanfled, Oswiu’s queen, who had been 
bro^t up in the Roman practice, and by the energy of Wilfrid, a 
Dative Northumbrian cleric who had become an ardent Romanizer. 
At ilw Sync^ of Whitby, where the issue was decided in a.d. 664, 
the rival claims of Rome and lonn were nominally debated on the 
merits of the Paschal Controversy; but this trivial point of ritual 
was merely the test question in a trial of strength between two 
ecclesiaatical powers, and King Oswiu gave his allegiance to Rome 
because he came to the conclusion tii Peter was stronger 
Columba.' 

The consequences of Oswiu’s decision were momentous. The 
immediate external effect was the restoration of a uniformity of 
practice in the Western Church. The Piets, the Irish, the Welsh, 
and the Bretons successively accepted the Roman Easter and the 
Roman tonsure in the course of the eighth century; and Iona itself 
submitted as early as the year 716. Yet even this half-century’s 
del^ deprived the lonan missionaries of all the ground which they 
had won by a centmy of effort in Britain, They had to evacuate 
Northumbria on the morrow of Oswiu’s decision in 664,* and all 
Pictland east of the Grampians on the morrow of an Identic decision 
which was taken by the Pictish King Ncctan in 710. Moreover, in 
making this formal act of submission to Rome, Celtic Christendom 

publicly renounced its independence without obtairiing ai^ counter¬ 
vailing material benefits; for the questions of Easter and the ton- 
sure, which had been taken as the test questions in the struggle 
for power, were by *0 means the only points on which the Celtic 
Churches had become peculiar. The residue of the Celticpeculiari- 

» Wilfrid conriftCTd Owm by quofangthe ttgt! •T^an wt ?mf{ >04 Um rpt fc 
IwillbaU<l pivCbureb;aBdtbefa(«sefHeUib«Une(pr««tiltnif)«ti(. Asd Ivfllfive 
W9M tbc* Um hc^ of tlie Kintdocn of H(«v«o; aal wuae<vei u>oa ibjih biiMl oe Evtfa 
be bound in Hmtmi: ond thw Ioom «d E&nb th^ b< Ue««d io 

Turning to CoIsimi. th* Iooab Abbot et Widitfusc, vbo tiw tb« jpobeMiuii 
oflfaclonoo partytttbotyeod, OftnuMked ham{i> whctbcttlU tea sue<«d ^Wilfrid 
tni genuine, end (ii) vbether Cobmo could eny un ahoedug tlut oquivileac 
potren bod eoee jBioted u CohunU. Wheo iBawed Uieont a! miee mo 

e**Wtioo* i» the kAmuivt lad tbe Mcond io the ncfttive, Ovwiu elMed the deVete ^ 
epUng for allcgioAec to Rom. leet, when leon tothe gittee of the KingdM&of Hmv^, 
tberetbeuM be oon« to e^eo them, be bcAf my tdeemry vboit proved to b«vethck^\ 

* They cbil ^Id out in tbe NwtboAbmo m ■ %% LisdMerAe, 

which ■ppeeri to hevc clung to the teocn pracbco for balbcottury (DtAe 

op. tit., pp. ae»>e). 
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ti«8 was atill auiiicient to incline the rest of Western Christendom 
to regard the Celtic Christians as remaining in some sense beyond 
the Otholic Pale; and these Celtic ecclesiastical peculiarities did 
not entirely disappear^ither in Wales or in Brittany or in Scotx 
land or in Ireland—until the dose of the twelfth century. 

Thus, from the date of the Synod of Whitby onwards, the em¬ 
bryonic Christendom of the Far West was thrust back again into 
the state of isolation from which it bad been released for a moment 
by the mishonaiy effoita of a Columba and a Colurobanus. But the 
last state of this abortive Far Western Christendom was worse than 
the first For the Iron which had entered into the soul of the Welsh 
with the agonies which they had suffered during the English VSlker- 
wanderung now entered into the soul of the Irish likewise with 
the humiliation of tbrir rebuff from Northumbria. The whole of 
the Celtic Fringe was thus now alienated from England; and at the 
same time the English had become much more formidable than 
before to the surviving insular Celts as an a^ressive hostile force. 
Instead of being a swann of pagan barbarians who were as abhor* 
rent to the Continental Christians as to the British Christians 
themselves, the English bad now become the obedient humble 
servants of the new ecclesiastical empire of Rome—fighting the 
Papaty's battles and receiving in return the Papacy's support, 

From the latter part of the seventh century onwards the pressure 
of England upon the Celtic fringe had the whole weight of Conti¬ 
nental Western Christendom behind it; and this weight gave the 
subsequent English drives against the Irish an irresistible Impetus, 
The fiist of these new drives was made, not in the British Isles but 
on the Contineitt. where, in the early decades of the eighth century, 
the outer fringe of the Condnental Teutonic countries under Frank¬ 
ish political suaerainty—Frisia, Hesse, Thurin g ia , Bavaria—was 
won for the Roman Church by the English missionary Boni&ce 
(b^tizatus Wynfrith) not so much fr'om a primitive paganism as 
from the Far Western Christianity of the pioneer Irish missionaries 
whom Boniface found already at work in this field. The English 
champion of Rome deliberately ousted these Irish pioneers who 
had blazed the trail for him, in order that on the Continent, as in 
Britain itself, the Roman Church might enter into tbeCeltic Church's 
missionaiy labours,^ In the British Isles, more than four centuries 

' Fcr Beotftce't dcrotien a> the Ptpscr tai vtrftM bu ««n Ifiah ere* 

deffow ie (be C«ne«I Bufopean reioMn field, •«« GMueud, L*t 
M. 153*;. and Hod^in, T,; Jtafy ead W Iimedfri. ni (Oxford 189^ CUrendoft 
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later, the AngIo>Romaa alliance against the Celts was still la opera- 
tion. King Henry irs raid in a.d. 1)71, which completed the fiist 
step in the long-drawn-out English conquest of Ireland itself, was 
made on the authority of a Pa^ Bull.^ 

Henry IPs expedition to Ireland opened the third act of a tragedy 
in whic^ the first aa had been dosed by the Synod of Whitby. The 
intervening second act was the Irish reaction to the ordeal of the 
Scandinavian Vdlkerwanderung. In contrast to the foregoing Teu¬ 
tonic Vdlkerwandening which bad accompanied the bi^k-up of 
the Roman Empire, Scandinavian outbreak did not spare Ire¬ 
land ; and the ^ai Western island which had been immune from 
the storms of the fifth to seventh centuries was harried in the ninth 
to eleventh centuries as cruelly as Britain or the Continent. The 
VDdngs first completed the eradication of Irish influence from 
Britain by sacking Lindisfame in A.D. 793 and Iona in A.i>. doa 
and thereafter tl^ dealt such heavy blows to the nascent Far 
Western Christian culture in Ireland itself that not a single Irish 
monastery escaped,^ and. as far as is known, not a single wod in 
Latin was written In Ireland during the ninth century of the 
Christian Era (the century in which the acholarahip of the Irish 
refugees on the Condnent stood at Its xenith).* The Irish did not 
yield any more tamely to their Scandinavian assailants than the 
English or the French; and in the end the physical progress of 
Scandinavian conquest In Ireland was arrested definitively by the 
Irish victory in which Brian Boru met his death at Clontarf. Yet 
the same Scandioavian challenge that was literally the making of 
England and France, because it stimulated the French and English 
peoples to the optimum degree,> presented itself to Ireland, in her 
renewed isolation, with such excessive severi^ that she could win 
no more than a Pyrrhic victory. 

The repulse of the physical assaults of Scandinavian raiders on 
France and England was followed by a spiritual counter-offensive 
on the part of Continental Western Christendom; and the outcome 
was a rapid and thorough-going cultural conquest of the Scandl- 

> T^« BmQ Letidabiliw. ademied to Kioo H«nry 11 ot Snilaed by Pope Kidrkn fV 
in A.D. I i w tb« rcopooM to • roquMt voioh (be Xi^ nude repel epprovil 
of hie praiecud eaterprue. The Pope eoceded to the K^e’e requeei oa (he graujwi (hu 
•n eonqueet of InlaAd wouU enkrfo (be boui^ of tbe Chwtb end brine 

knowteO^ of (be Tmb (0 ip>ono( eod berboA(u people*. Tbe eutbwitldTy of thie Bufi 
hM been dupgted «nthOV^ •ppecendy, beins eflenJveb unpufned, (See Oovsiud: £e> 
CAribnefa p. jot; CMAoioo* n Ctitic lanA, p. 4 oSl md Kerr, ep. eiL. 
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navian intruders who had secured a physical lodgement on French 
and Er^iish soil. In three or four generations the descendants of 
the Norse assailants of Western Christendom became her Norman 
champioju;' and a filibustering band of freelance Norman knights, 
which crossed St George’s Channel in a.d. 1169, was the advance- 
guard of King HeQC7 11 ’s expedition to Ireland. On the ocher hand, 
the victory of Clont^, whi^ was *the crowning mercy* in the long 
Irish struggle against the same Norsemen, was not followed by any 
corresponding conversion of the Scandinavian intruders who sdll 
managed to keep their footing on the coasts of Ireland to the culture 
of the Irish hinterland. Notwithstanding the manifest attractive¬ 
ness and assimilative power of the Irish culture, and the profoxmd 
cultural interactions which did in fact take place between Ireland 
and Scandinavia, the ‘Ostinen’, in their five surviving ci^-states on 
Irish soil,^ remained a people apart; and on a minor scale they 
played the same role towards Ireland as the English. In the first 
phase of the Scandinavian Vhlkerwanderung, before the conversion 
of the intruders to Christianity, the Viking masters of the Irish 
coasts and seas isolated the Irish people ^om the main body of 
Western Christendom as effectively as they had been isolated by 
the lodgement of the pagan English in Britain during the first phase 
of the Teutonic Vdlkerwanderung of the fifth and sixth centuries. 
In the second phase, the converted Ostmen, like the converted 
English, stole amarch upon the Irish by eDteringintomoreintlmate 
relations than the Irish ^emselves had established with Continental 
Weseem Christendom. In the twelfth century, when Ireland suc¬ 
cumbed successively to the ecclesiastical authority of Rome and the 
political authority of England, che Ostmen lent themselves readily 
(though iJtimatdy to their own undoing) as instruments in both 
these deadly assaults upon Ireland’s independence. 

Thus the embryo of a Far Western Christian Civilization, which 
showed such promise of life towards the close of the post-Hellenic 
interregnum, was ultimately rendered abortive by che strain of 
having to respond to a series of challenges which were ezeessive in 
their severity. It was a forlorn hope for the Celtic abbot Colman, 
in his islet clT the coasts of Ultima Thule, to emulate the prowess 
of the Oecumenical Pscriarch of Coostantlnt^le by trying con- 
clu»ons with the successor of the Apostle at ^me; and it was a 
forlorn hope for che Irish to emulate the prowess of the English 
and the French in resisting the onslaught of the Norsemen. The 
gallantry of the Irish in facing these fearful odds did not enable 
them to survive in a human environment which was insuperably 

* On **'■» point tee II, D ^v), p. aoi. •bcv«. 
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advene; and instead of creating: a new civilization of their own it 
was their fate to be laid under contribution by the very competitors 
who were robbing them of their birthright of mdependem creation. 
Irish scholarship was made to minister to the prc^ess of the Com 
tinental Western Christian Civilization when Irish scholara, fleeing 
from Ireland as refugees from Scandinavian onslaughts, were en¬ 
listed in the service of the Carolingian Renaissanceand Irish art 
and literature served to inspire the art and literature of the Scandi¬ 
navian aggressors themselves* and thus likewise helped to enrich the 
culture of Conunental Western Christendom indirectly, through a 
aide channel, when the abortive Scandinavian Cl villzadonsuccumbed 
in i w turn to a rival which proved more than a match for the Teutonic 
as well as the Celtic rear-guard of the North European Barbarism.* 

These Irish contributions to the life of a Western Civilization of 
non-Irish origin were not even the most conspicuous contribudons 
which medieval Western Christendom levied from the vanquished 
and discarded peoples of 'the Celtic Fringe’. In spite—or possibly 
just bccause—of the predominant part which the Irish had played 
among the Celtic Christian peoples in inspiring the embryonic Far 
Wcacem Christian Qvihzation with its abortive vitality, the Latin 
(unlike the Scandinavian) genius was not attracted by the exuberant 
Irish imagination. In the twelfrh century, when the possibilities 
of the French Epic bad been exhausted and when Frerich poets were 
on the look-out for some exotic inspiration, they found what they 
wanted not in Ireland—the Celtic island wluch had almost wrested 
from the Latin Continent the role of creating the new Western 
Civilization—but in Britain: a Celtic island wblch had ^Ilen out 
of the running before the race between the Irish and the Latins had 
begun. It was no 'matter of Ireland’ but 'the matter of Britain' 
that appealed to aChr^en de Troyes; and if the Celtic imagination 
is a living force in the World to-day, it lives in the legend of the 
heroic failure of Arthur, and not in the history of Columba’a or 
Columbanus’s heroic success. 

'The measure of the difference in ichos between the Irish vein of 
the Celtic imagination, which left the Latin mind cold, and the 
Welsh vein, which took the Latin mind by stonn, is given by a 
significant dissimilarity in the treatment of a mythical Celtic theme 
which the Welsh and the Irish had each cultivated la their respec¬ 
tive manners. The peoples of 'the Celtic Fringe’, with the Atlwtic 
at their backs and a host of formidable aggressors ever bearing 
down upon them from the Continent, were naturally inspired to 
seek imaginative relief from the pressure of an adverse human 

• Gotifvjd: i« CtllU p. sxt. * See p. $iS, ebm. 

> See pp. j4«-ee. below. 
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environment by drefiming of an Elysium hidden in the bosom of 
the Ocean: a magic island which a Celtic hero might reach under 
the guidance of superhuman powers who would never give right of 
way to the heroes alien adversaries. This Elysium is the common 
dream of the Far Western Celtic peoples; it is the bourne alike of 
Ring Arthur and of Saint Brendan; but, In the British and the Irish 
heroic cycles, the hero’s magic westward voyage is made in utterly 
different circumstances. The vanquished British warrior is wafted 
away to Avalon in order to find an asylum where he m^ depart this 
weary life in peace; the adventurous Irish Saint bends his sails 
towa^ the island of his dreams in order to lead a new life on this 
Earth in a land of hope. The fantasy of Avalon consoled the grief 
of the Britons when ^e waters of tbe English conquest were going 
over their souls; the fantasy of Saint Bi^dsn’s !UIe inspired—or 
reflected—the feat of the Irish when they were anticipating tbe 
Norsemen in the discovery of the Faroes and of Iceland.^ 

Tke Ahoriwe Scandinaviart Civilization 

It will be seen that, in the hard-fought contest between Rome 
and Ireland for the privilege of becoming the creator of a new 
Western Qvillaation, Rome only just succeeded in gaining the 
upper hand. And when the nascent Western Christendom which 
was thus enabled to develop from a Roman embryo was stiJl in its 
infancy, it had to engage, after the briefest breathing^pace, in a 
secon d struggle for the same prize^^-this time in conflict widi the 
Teutonic rear-guard of the North European Barbarism which had 
been holdlog itself in reserve in Scandinavia. 

In this conflict between the Scandinavians and Western Christen¬ 
dom, the issue was as doubtful as it had been in the foregoing 
conflict between the Irish and the Roman Church, while the cir¬ 
cumstances were more formidable. On this occasion, the trial of 
strength was made on the miJicaiy as weU as on the cultural plane; 
the contest was on a far larger material scale; and tbe two contend¬ 
ing parties were severally atronger, and also more alien from one 
another, at the time of decision In the ninth century, than the rival 
Irish and Roman embryos of Western Christendom had been at 
tbe decisive moment in ^eir antecedent contest, some two centuries 
earlier. On the one hand, the superiority in strength of ninth- 
century Western Christendom over its seventh-century Roman 
embryo is conspicuous. Tbe measure of the difference is given by 
the political and cultural vitality of the eighth-century Western 
Christian Qvilization as this was manifested in tbe lives and works 
of its great protagonists: a Bede and a Boniface, a hiutprand and a 

* For cb« lAah eaocb Mto pre«4d«d tbe Konemen in leolioe. Me Ge«utu4: Cibv* 
u CtaU Lctm, pp. 131 - 4 . 
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Charles Martel, and, above all, a Charlemagne. On the other hand, 
the Scandinavian adversaries 0/ the Caroliagiana surpassed the 
Irish rivals of Pope Gregory the Great or Bishop Wilfrid in weight 
of numbers and power of action at least as conspicuously as ninth* 
century Western Christendora surpassed sevenA-century Western 
Christendom in the same respects. 

The history of the Scandinavians in and after the post-Hellenic 
Vdl^rwanderung of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries of the 
Christian Era was in some like the contemporary history of 
the Irish and in some ways different from it. 

To consider the |>omcs of likeness first: the Scandinavians, as 
well as the Irish, had been drawn within the ambit of the Hellenic 
external ^letariat before the break-up of the Roman Empire; and 
in Scandinavia, as in Ireland, the effect of the ensuing V^er* 
wanderung was to insulate this portion of the barbarian hinterland, 
rather abruptly, from the cultu^ radiation, proceeding eut of the 
body social erf the moribund Hellenic World, to which it had 
latterly been exposed. 

Just as Ireland was isolated from Roman Christendom before the 
end of the fifth century by the interposition of the pagan English 
invaders who had crossed the North Sea and made a lodgement in 
the Roman island of Britain, so Scandinavia was isolated from 
Roman Christendom before the end of the sixth century by the 
interposition of the pagan Slavs, who drifted overland along the 
soutl^m shores of the Baltic, from the line of the Niemen or the 
Vistula to the line of the Elbe and the Sasle, into the vacuum left 
by the emigration of the Goths, Vandals, Heroli, Wami, Lombards, 
and other Teutonic barbarians who had evacuated this region be* 
cause they bad been implicated in the post-Hellenic Vdlkefwan* 
derung and had been lured away by its spell to inflict and suffer 
destruction in the derelict provinces of the Roman Empire, while 
the Scandinavians, in 'the back of b^ond’, had stayed at h ome . 
Thus, before the close of the post-Hellenic interregnum, the Scm<^* 
navians found themselves isolated from their fellow Teutons, aa the 
Irish were isolated from their fellow Christiana, by a wedge of more 
barbarous interlopers. < 

* 'Tbt eendiiMu (or a Mpintt SwidinarttB davdopfliaiu were net emte4 UAtd 
die MiBWien of Nation*, which deSnicelr hnke Ch« bond* unitins the noRheni T«u« 
ronKtnbea with their Muthamneivhbeun. ThtAAtlManaSaienecnveUedteEnil^i 
the Svevi asd Ootha iMved Muuiward. The lao« aktif the BaJde wan for a tima 
d« aert ad. hut were I lowly filled with a 0 aw pe^ula ties. Slavic tnhci tneUad is frwo (ha 
enav MRliBc iha aherti ei the Baltic u far weet m HoUiein.... 

*’n3ue ibarp betindahai ef Un^uaM had drawn (found the North, aod et the Hme 
time the uiueet io Central nad cut o0 the aodent cosaezloni with the South. 

There hed oace bees phytieal CQittaet with the Roman^Cennack Cfvfliutiw: new (be 
hridse had ba te bivkeo^ aod (be North wae thrown oe ita owe feaeuieae/ (Olrik. ep. 
cat., p. 6.) 
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There wa^, however, one differeace between the Scandinavian 
and the Irish situation which was of fundamental importance and 
lasting eflect. While the previous cultural radiation out of the 
Roman Empire into Ireland had juat succeeded in kindling a spark 
of Chriatianity in Ireland before the interposition of the English, 
the feebler incidence of the same radiation upon Scandinavia had 
failed to produce the same effect there before the interposition of 
the Slava. While the Irish barbarians were converted in the fifth 
century and the vanguard of the Teutonic barbarians who overran 
the Continental provinces of the Roman Empire were converted as 
early as the fourth ccncury,* the rear-guard of the Teutons in 
Scandinavia were $dll pagans in the sixth century when segregation 
overtook them; and they therefore remained pagans so long as the 
segregation lasted and emerged as pagans when it to an end. 
Thus the cultural histories of Ireland and of Scandinavia during 
their respective segregation-pehods were markedly different. In 
Ireland, in this age, there was a mingling of the old wine of North 
European Barbarism with the new wine of Christianity; and Thi< 
mingling bad produced a creative fermentation—^he potential gene> 
sis of a new dvUbation—before the segregation-period had reached 
its close.* In Scandinavia, during the corresponding age, the in¬ 
digenous North European Barbansm ‘stewed in its own juice'; and 
though the old wine did notably improve by keeping (as it had 
improved under the same treatment in the same region on other 
occasions before),* it was not, as in Ireland, miraculously changed, 
by a fresh infusion. Into a new vintage. 

* Wiia tb« accptioo o 4 (be Pruki, wbo wen set <Mv«n«d a.p. 4 ^. 'Hai* 

nurdMMiadteeenvemeceftbc Fnwiaxietewortfar. butiwefi^wumitigeted by 
tbe &ct thet (be Fnokjtaed elreadyMctM «n Reeua when they wen ecppeed 

tpdl the iASgeficei of (be Pocqbi Cbrietiio cuhun. Moreover, (he Prtake were mb. 
eenod (0 Cotholk Chriatienity direet, iceteod of poMiiu from ptnuun to CetbolicuiB 
throu^ BO intensedMte eta^ of A/nniMn, (ho Goni, Vmble. end Lotnbeide. 

* rereekoteboftbioernbryoBk PecWesmnCbnetienCfviliatMowhifibemer^io 
Ireltfid duhnf (he eepc^iwn period, en pp. (24-S. ibove, 

* Before the ebortivc eReBi^t M t Sceadoevien Cavilueiwa, ej>d (bo 

q«Mni ebeorpiioa of Scandioetie into WeBtem ^neteAdbin, toeweeo tbe eiybtfa tad (be 
olonAtb MBruty of (he ChhetUA En, (be North &Kropoen Berbvun M bid • lost 
bkKoryB Seenoiaavu; end then it oeefarure is jce bieteiyhere whi^ie dielaBC(iveeM 
fwajrreni beceuee it irieee front (be pemenent gcompbteel reliooe of Scendmevie to 
tbe CoofaneK On 1 eoeieloficvl «i««, Scv’dicevie hee efwiy* been vireuiUy in ulead, 
•uwe the ouliunJ ndiKion to wbiob h bee been eubieec bei elweye tnmllea to Sceodl* 
aevie eoroei CoBoeencel Europe end (bonce, in tbe ket eaye 0/ibe uuney, over tbe 
BeJtie oc the North See: end eeoNJoneel inculeriiy bu mwe SOBadaMrie perTkuliih 

MM to Mtreseoon. Aceord(ii|h. durag Ibe lor^ •« of Berberiim. during wlueb the 
rriBitiveSeviferT of Nortben Europe wisbetng irredimd by (beeevenloocteaponiy 
Or luMeeuve infiueneee of the Sgrpue end Miaoeo ind Suxaerio HiRite end He^ 
Ionic lad SjTiM civiliiarioni, it frequently heppeaed thet lonie pvtseuiir damaei m 
eepeot Or Pheie or eraenetioa of one or other of these iBoondng ouhurei remeioed xn 
being, ndthin Ae eedudetl esee of SesAdiaevk, end nnderwent new loesi developmente 
(here, long efter it bed bocoote obeolete. net only in (be fecue of the civjlueljon ^htob 
bed origi^y crested it. but even in the uitenDodiete senee oX leroae which 

the cuJcunl ndinlios hid peiied m reus to Soesdinavie from iB point of origm. Thii 
peeubsTity of Scsndiasvien cuitunl bieiory in ibe age of berbinim becemee epperent it 
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‘Th« Nonhaun, cut off from aswciation with the outside world, 
turned bis attentioo inward. ... la certain respects he became a bar> 
badan again. The stately chieftain jo his Romanised garb was tians- 
forroed back into a long-bearded viking; his Damascene blade was replaced 
by a heavy sword of iron or a ‘troH' of a battle-axe; be wished not to be 
buried in a coffin in the Southern fashion, but ag*»n piled up a mound of 
earth over the dead, as did his ancient forefathers. He was like the 
legendary hero Sinfjdtli, who when ten years old was sent out into the 
forest to live ^ a wolf in order that he might be hardened for the great 
deed that awaited him, In the aaioe manner the Nocthman was throwri 
back ui^ his own rude nature. He tried his etreMth against tbe sea, 
hunted seals and whales, caught small 6sh and larged, went up on the 
mountain heights after reindeer or after Lapp tribute, or cleared ms forest 
—and dreamed hU long heavy winter dream. 

There was a deep difference here, in life and in outlook, between 
Scaridinavia and Ireland in the segregadon-period; and this differ¬ 
ence, at this sUge, produced a further differentiation between the 
courses of Scandinavian and of Irish history in the follomog stage, 
when the Irish and the Seandinaviaos successively re-encei^ into 
contact with Continental Roman Christendom, This subsequent 
and consequent differentiation was threefold. In the first place, the 
Scandinavians did doc begin to develop a positive civilisation of 
their own until after they had re-established contact with Roman 
Christendom, whereas the emergence of an embryonic Far Western 
Christian Civilization In Ireland had preceded the re-establishment 
of contact between the Irish and the Roman Church, In the second 
place, the re-establishment of contact between the Scandinavians 
and Roman Christendom was made on Frankish and not on Scandi¬ 
navian initiative. Charlemagne's thirty years* war of attrition against 
the Continental Saxons (a.d. 772-804), in which the Condnentai 
frontier of Roman Christendom against the North European Bar¬ 
barism was carried forward overland from the Ruhr to the Eider, 
both anticipated^ and precipitated’the Scandinavian sea-raida upon 

• gtuiGC anyone vKo viiitj Tb« Momiub «{ N«a»Atl Aiinquibet in Stockholm. Tho 
wutof euuMi foil to oUerve rhit th« Sw«di»h nlioi, b«f« dupltyod, of ihe North Eui^ 
pw) 'Sv>nc Aae' ond 'Breiuo Ass' wd ‘Iren ire the lizieet local rcliee tbcM 
•ueceMrre phiice of tbe North Eurapeaa Birbtrura chit m uy^hse to b« leen. At 
Ant theushti, iTMimi pindoKkil thiithc fineit produeii of icuJnazeUouJd hive buo 
pteduecc oa tbe outuiixuL fnn|e ef the culture'* nrtce; hut lecond 

thou|htB dieeem thit the aeognphtcel reciioCeiwM of Scvidmevii it prccu^ the expliAi* 
bon of io Hehnolectol pei^eufMAce, arhert tbe baott ofiepefeQort ud *bfn«-li|' iro 
ukeA lAto iccount. The barbirMPe o< Standimvii eveArmllr earned the techniquea of 
'tbe Stoso Aft' lAd *ch« Bmue Afe' to higher degree* of exeelleriM dun teere ever 
■ebifted Sa either technique by (be birbanineef che Cormiwmforthe umple r«i»on (Kit 
the SaAdiAevitna, etatcgttd in their o/ier Ofbu, were coolinuing to work in kocm for 
lamy centun«i*f«r ne Continentile hid ibiadoned idai fer brense ind (boiilBr ta 
work ift broAte (wben once tbep bid idopted it) ifter (^ Coocaoenuli bid (o ifon. 

' Olrik, oe. ett,, pp, ^to. 

> The ei^ieet reeoratd ScindiniTus <M*nide upon Weiiem Cbristcndom (ook 

S lice tomi time between the yon 78S and 993. (Kendrick. T. O.; A of Ota 

(London tpjo, Methuen}, pp. 3-4.) t Sii 11 . D (iu), pp. ebove. 
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the coasts of Gaul and the Bridah Isles. On the other band, in the 
re^sttblishment of contact, (wo centuries earlier, between the Irish 
and the Roman Church, Roman Augu$tme*$ landing in Britain had 
at least been forestalled, even if it cannot be shown to have been 
inspired, by Irish Columbanua*8 landing on the Conrineot. The 
third line of differentiation between Scandinavian and Irish history, 
^riiich ia inherent in the ocher two, is perhaps the most important. 
The col lisioo between the Irieh and the Roman Church was pacific; 
the collision between the Scandinavians and Western Christendom 
was a clash of arms. 

The Scandinavian Vblkcfwandenin^, like other Vfllkerwandcrun- 
gen, was the reaction of a barbarian society to the impact of a dvill- 
sation.* The post-Hellenic Vfilkerwanderung, whidi had drawn 
the Scandinaviaru’ Continental Teutonic kinsmen into its vortex 
and had left the Scandinavian rear-guard stranded, had beena long- 
tenn reaction to the Transalpine expansion of the Roman Empire. 
The Scandinavian Volkerwanderung which followed in course of 
time, some four centuri» later, was a short-term reaction to the 
abortive evocation of a ghost of the Roman Empire by Charlemagne 
and the Carolii^ianepigoni.’ The Carolingian Empire was a fiasco 
because it was both grandiose and premature. It was an ambitious 
political super-structure piled up r^klessly upon rudimentary social 
and economic foundations;^ and the arch-instance of its unsound¬ 
ness was the Icur da force of Charlemagne’s conquest of Saxony, 
which brought the C^ingian Empire and Scandinavia into direct 
contact with one another. 

During the two preceding centuries, when Scandinavia had been 
segregate from Roman Christendom, Continental Saxony had 
aocd as a kind of buffer or middle term between the Scandinavian 
peoples and the Frankish ‘successor-state’ of the Roman Empire. 
The people of Saxony, during this period, bad oercain affinities with 
the peoples both no^ and south of ffiem. They were related 
equally to Franks and to Scandinavians inasmu<^ as all three 
peoples were Teutons. At the same time, the people of Saxony 
were espedally akin to the Scandinavians inasmuch as the ruling 
dements among them had originally come from the North during 
the post-Hellenic Velkerwandwog, when they had turned their 
faces towards the Continent and h^ conquer^ their fellow bar¬ 
barians between the Eider and the Ruhr, instead of turning their 
faces towards the sea like their kinsmen and namesakes who con¬ 
quered Britain. Like the Scandinavians, again, these Continental 

* TIm GJture knd 0enet«i of VSlkcrwinderunKen kre eosazMd fortfatf io Put VIII, 
bdov. 

> Sm II. D (iu), pp. kbcTS. 

* Tbpwepneuutbc Cuolnagitfi Empire I< fystherls ?utX, below. 
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5»on conquerors and thev indigenous Teutonic subjects had re¬ 
mained faithful to their primitive Teutonic paganism when both 
tixe Franks and the transmarine Saxons had become converts to 
Roman Christianity, On the other hand, the subject element in 
Saxony was partly Frankish in origin and spoke a kindred Teutonic 
dialect which the Saxon conquerors themselves adopted. Thus 
Saxony, before Charlemagne^s war, was a potential bridge between 
Roman Christendom and Scandinavia: a bridge over which some 
successor cf Boniface might have led the Scandinavians into the 
fold of Roman Christendom by the great missionary’s pacific 
methods. Chariemagne’s militancy rul^ out this possibili^. 

When Charlemagne set out in a.d. 772 to bring Saxony within 
the fold of Roman Christendom by force of arms, he was making 
a disastrous breach with the policy of peaceful penetration—con¬ 
ducted by Irish and English missionaries on the Continent for a 
century past—which had effectively extended the borders of Con¬ 
tinental Christendom at the expense of the Continental Barbarism 
by achieving the conversion of the Bavarians and ThuringUns and 
Hessians and Frisians.' And this change of policy was net only 
morally retrograde; it was even militarily disastrous; for though 
the tovr de f(frce of a Frankish conquest of Saxony was eventually 
achieved, it was a Pyrrhic Ndciory. The ordeal of the Franco-Saxon 
Thirty Years’ War overtaxed the limited resocirces of the Caro- 
lingian Empire and overstrained the weak tissues of the nascent 
Western Society which had been burdened with this ponderous 
unitary political regime. By the time when the CaroUngian offen¬ 
sive had been carried to the line of the Eider, its force was spent; 
the rash advance stopped dead; and it was inevitably and im¬ 
mediately followed by a counter-attack in which the Scandinavians 
—awaking, full of vigour, from their ‘heavy winter dream’—avenged 
upon the exhausted Franks the wrongs of the prostrated Saxons. 
In fact, the convulsive expansion of the Frankish Power over the 
basins of the Weser and die Elbe, which came to this abrupt halt 
at the neck of the Danish Peninsula, aroused in the souls of the 
Scandinavians the same demoniac furor harbaricus —the notorious 
Berserker^ rage—that had once been awakened in the souls of the 
Celts when the ambitious expansion of the Etruscan Power over 
the Basin of the Po had come to a halt at the foot of the Alps.’ 

* Sm p. 3 j 6 , tbove. 

t Bcncritm.wunan w«nc mw htciJc without defensive •mour, were tA 
inseruuon e^tM Nonh Etiropcen Bertaiwn which wee not to tM Sceitdlneviir 

Berberitm of the Vibvs A^c. There were Cetuc Benerken m Tnneelpine Cful m the 
third century b.c. The TrtAMipine Celtic mefccneiies (Oeeniee) whom the Ciialpme 
Celte enliited when ih» mede tSeir eupreme effort t» bretk the power «f Rome, fowsht 
nehed et the Settle «f TelemMi m 32 $ ix. (See PoKbiue, fl, cha. 31. > 9 . arvd jeO 

> Pot the releuen between the Etruecen expansion end the Celtic evalenche, see 
pp. stC end aSe, above. 
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*In itd origin and drivingforce, the' Scandinavian, like the Celde, 
‘movement was a tremendous expansion of the life-force of the 
race';’ and the Scandinavian expansion in the eighth to eleventh 
centuries of the Christian Era surpassed the Celtic expansion of the 
fifth to third centuries b.c. both in extendon and in intensity: in 
the impetus of its attack; in the sweep of its geographical range; 
in the narrowness of the margin by which it just failed to overwhelm 
the civilization against which it was directed; and in the briliJance 
of the embryonic civilization which it created on its own account. 
The abortive envelopment of the Hellenic World by the Celts, 
which had carried the right wing of the North European barbarian 
assailants of Hellenism into the heart of Spain and their left into 
the heart of Asia Minor, ^ was dwarfed in geographical scale by the 
operations of the Vikings, who threatened to envelop Orthodox as 
well as Western Christendom by extending their left wing into 
Russia and their right into North America. Again, the two Christian 
civilizations which were assaulted by the Scandinavians were in 
greater jeopardy when the Vikings were attempting to force the 
passages of the Seine and the Thames and the Bosphorus past Paris 
and London^ and Constantinople, than the JeopaHy in which the 
Hellenic Civilization found itself at the moments when the Celtic 
war-bands were actually masters of Rome and of Macedonia.* In 
a still higher degree, the abortive Scandinavian Civilization which 
began to unfold itself in Iceland before its chill beauty melted into 
formlessness under the warm breath of Christianity, surpassed in 
both achievement and in promise the rudimentary Celtic culture of 
La Tine.* 

We have already observed that the short bloom of the Scandi¬ 
navian Civilization In Iceland was evoked by the same stimulus as 
the long bloom of the Hellenic Civilization in Ionia: the peculiar 
stimulus which is given to barbarians by a Vdikerwanderung which 
carries them overseas. We have taken a comparative view of the 
Icelandic and the Ionian achievements in the two Helds of political 
organization and Uterary art and it would be superfluous at this 
point to enlarge upon the character of the abortive Scandinavian 
Civilization, and its resemblance to the successful Hellenic Civili* 
zation, any farther.’ We may likewise absolve ourselves from re¬ 
capitulating the account which we have already given of the Scandi- 
nanan assault upon Western Christendom and its ultimate failure.* 

' 9^.\ ‘ s«« Pt>- 

^ o«c II. D (v), pp. 198-9. ftb«v«. 

* Sm M. ibevc. 

* For the Lt Ttee culture, m« p. aSi, above. 

* See II, D (ui), pp. St^ioo. ebW. 

* On thU quMuen, tee Auther pp. jsS-?, •» weJ) u AnneK V. below. 

* Fw (hue evens, »«« 1 (. O (v). pp. t9^MS, tbeve. 
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We may pass on at once to consider the successive consequences of 
this ^lure as far as they concern Scandinavia. 

The first 0/ these ccnsequences was that the Scandinavian in* 
vaders who had made a forcible lodgement on the soil of Western 
Chnsteodom> in the Danelaw and in Normandy, were at once lost 
to the Scandinavian Society, as irrevocably as if they had been 
annihilated, through their rapid conversion to the religion and 
culture of their invincible Western Christian adversaries. The en¬ 
listment of the converted Normans as knights errant in Western 
Christendom’s service was the first signal piece of evideoce which 
showed that, in this encounter, Western Christendom and not 
Scandinavia was the victor. We have noticed this metamorphosis 
of the Normans already;^ but this was only the hrst stage in the 
Christian counter-attack. In the second and final stage, both the 
Western and the Orthodox Christian Society carried the war, 
which they bad already won on their own ground, into the enemy’s 
country, and rendered the nascent Scandinavian Civilization ab^- 
tive by conquering the whole vast ertent of the New World in 
the North which Scandinavian enterprise had called into existence.* 

It is noteworthy that these successive triumphs of Western 
Christendom over Scandinavia were obtained by a reversion to 
the tactics which Charlemagne had discarded. The self-defence of 
Western Christeodom against the Vikings’ assaults had been con¬ 
ducted, perforce, on the militant lines on which Charlemagne had 
rashly embarked and on which the Scandinavians had followed 
Charlemagne’s lead with a vengeance. But as soon as a militant 
Western defensive had brought the militant Scandinavian offensive 
to a hale, the Westerners resumed the peaceful tactics of Augustine, 
and Boniface, which Charlemagne had abandoned with such disas¬ 
trous cortsequences. One hundred and seven years after the end of 
Charlemagne’s Great Saxon War, a Charles who was nicknamed 
'the Simple' was able at last to set bounds to the mischief which 
had been done by Charles ’the Great' by making another new 
departure in policy—this time in exactly the opposite direction 
froro that which had been taken by his more famous namesake and 
anceacor. In the treaty concluded in a.d. 911 between the Caro- 
Ungian Charles the Simple and the Viking Rollo, the barbarian 
intruder was permitted to retain in peace hU conquests on Frankish 
soil—from which the lawful Frankish sovereign would scarcely 
have been able to eject him by force—on condition that he enrolled 
himself as a citizen of the Western Respuhkea Christiana ; and the 
sequel proved that the Carolingian statesman who made this com¬ 
pact had been right in believing that he was getting the best of the 
’ Ift n. D (t), cn p. sot. above. > 9«e U. D (v), pp. aoj-a. above. 
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bargain. This resumption of the policy of peaceful penetration 
in place of the policy of force in dealing ^v^th the Northern bar¬ 
barians was accountable for all the subsequent successes of Western 
Cbnstendom in the encounter between the rwo societies, fiy peace¬ 
ful penetration, Western Christendom converted not only the im¬ 
pulsive Normans, who had forced an entry and made a lodgement 
as formidable strangers within her gates, but also the warier North¬ 
men who had remained ensconced on their own ground in the 
North European hinterland beyond the pale at which the frontier 
of the CaroHogUn Empire had been fixed by Charlemagne’s Saxon 
campaigns, 

The tactics of peaceful penetration proved particularly effective 
in dealing with the Scandina\nans because the Scandinavians were 
peculiarly receptive. The Scandinavians had already shown them¬ 
selves susceptible to the influence of the embiyonic Far Western 
Christian Civiliaatioo of Ireland' at a time when their relations with 
Roman Christendom and with the Carolingian Empire were still 
exclusively hostile. This Irish influence enriched and did not 
sterilize the native vein of the Scandinavian genius, because the 
embryonic Irish and Scandinavian civilizations had an identic 
source in the common reservoir of the traditional North European 
Barbarism, ^Yhiie the new Christian element, of which the nascent 
Scandinavian Gvilization received its flrst infusion through this 
Irish channel, had already been blended harmoniously with a 
North European tincture in the course of its percolation through 
Irish soil.* Thus, when the Vikings overwhelmed Ireland, they 
plundered the spiritual as well as the material riches of their Irish 
victims with impunity, ^ On the other hand, when they descended 
upon Roman Christoidom and eventually succumbed to the spell 
of a civilization which had succeeded in holding them at bay, they 
ate the bread and drank the cup of the Christian mysteries without 
that saving self-examinadon which Paul had recommended to the 
Corinthians and which the Delphic Apollo, bng before Paul's day, 
had enjoined upon all Hellenes who presumed to approach a shrine 

‘ ?«r Irifh nfluene* on th» SeaMinkvitn Civjliatten im Oink, op. ciL, so. lor-ao; 
•nd Mjcaliiccr, R, A. S.: ThtArthot«i*fyeflTeUmd (London toaS, Me^enf pp. 340-3. 

> Fm Oticbimeeioui idtpuiion of Chritdanicv Itdindtotbc ofUv« pr«< 
cziiti^ local cultwrc, k« pp. JS* and 3>4-S, abo«c. 

* Tn< clfrct oTtha Irith tfiSucrtM upon SMadiAtM'an culcuro ii lumrned uP Oltik 
(la op. et., p. jm) M follow): 

'C^aUarrd u • wKoU, ihi» Inth clcfnent in SeandSnavUn culeura i$ • phenomenon ia 
iMlf, whKh do«a n»( aoinnda with the p^inoipii curfCAtoTthe Chrkdan movement w it 
MM4I over Europe, it appeir* more w an enrichment and expamion of tb< nacive North 
European ii«r< of CiviJiiauen than m • pan the fw« tnnd accompanying the intro- 
duetton of Chriihanity. In 10 far ai it awepi away a portion of the ancicxil hentaee chia 
tendency nwgbt have made a hreteh for the entrance ot the sew main ourrent: and 
furOwrTsore certain Chnatian impuhea did emawr from Ireland. But :n at lea«r equal 
cneaiute thta Irkh influence contributed to the preductien of a apectal civiloaiioo which 
aemewbat unpeded the rapid abeerptioa of the Nonb iete Chnatian ^Irape.’ 
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once execrated to older Minoan divinities whom the intrusive 
Olympian had supplanted. In thus awallot^g Roman Christianity 
whole, the Scandinavians were eating and drinking damnation to 
themselves. J The strong wine of the South tainted and aterilised 
the elixir of Scandinavian culture and burst the bottles of the 
North European Barbarism within which this eludr was being 
gradually distilled. 

The encounter between the Scandinavians and Orthodcft Chris¬ 
tendom followed a parallel course;for,although Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom had borne no share in the responsibility for evoking the 
Scandinavian outbreak, it suffered incidentally from the conse¬ 
quences of the militant Wesicm Christian offensive against the 
North European Barbarism in the generation of Charlemagne. The 
Scandinavian movement of expansion threatened to overwhelm 
both the Roman and the Orthodox Christian World simultaneously. 
While the Vikings who had taken to the North Sea sailed up the 
Thames to sack London in A.n. 842 and up the Seine to sack Paris 
in 845, other Vikings, who had taken to the Baltic and had threaded 
thdr way, by river and portage, across the whole breadth of Russia 
uniU they emerged on the Black Sea. sailed down the Bosphorus 
in A.D. 860 to sack Constantinople and only just failed to ta ke the 
Imperial City by surprise. Thereafter, Constantinople, like Paris 
and London, endured and sumved the ordeal of successive Scandi¬ 
navian assaults;* and in the great war of A.D. 967-72the East Roman 
Government first incited the Scandinavian prince of Russia, Svjrato- 
Slav, to invade the rival Orthodox Christian Empire of Bulg^a over¬ 
land, and finally drove the formidable barbarian intruder out again, 
wi^out being forced to concede to him, on Orthodox Christian 
soil, the equivalent of a Danelaw or a Normandy. The sequel to 
the treaty which Svyatoslav found himself compelled to conclude 
with the East Roman Emperor John Zimisces at Drscra io a.d. 97a 
was the same as the aequel to Guthnim’a treaty with Alfred in 
A.D. 878 and to RoUo’a with Charles in a.d. 91 j, except that the 
discomfiture of the Scandinavian aggressor was more signal 00 the 
Orthodox Christian from and his subsequent conversion more 
rapid. 

Thus, when the Vikings made their pacts with the Christian 
Powers—a Wessex and a France and an East Roman Empire—after 
having been ftung back from the walls of Constantinople and Paris 
and London, the nascent Scandinavian Civilisation was doomed; 
for nothing but the ferocity of the Northmen could save them from 
the fate to which their receptivity exposed them. In the collision 

• t Corinthiiiu kii. >9. 

For tbe or^l oX Fiai uii L«adoB, m II. D (v), Annex, oa 9^ b<k>iv. 
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between the Scandinavian Vdlkerwanderunf and Christendom, 
there were only ^vo possible alternative outcomes: either Christen¬ 
dom must be annihilated or the nascent Scandinavian Civilisation 
must be rendered abortive by the conversion of its makers, When 
the former alternative was renounced, the second inevitably came 
to pass. The frail fabric of the native Scandinavian culture was 
now disintegrated by a foreign radiation which penetrated it, layer 
by layer, first on the economic plane and then on the political and 
finally on the cultural. On the political plane, Charlemagne the 
heir of Augustus ultimately exercised a more profound effect upon 
Scandinavian minds than Charlemagne the slayer of the Saxons. 
On the cultural plane, the process of peaceful penetrarion was 
completed when the Northmen accepted the very religion of the 
Southerners. 

It was the wealth of the South that lured the Viking. ... But the 
Northman was an apt pupil; be not only stole; be imitated. He 
learnt to tpuild fortresses and form a lesti^, to imitate the higb-prowed 
warshipe, the ^eys of the South, in his own dragon ships; he learned to 
plan cities and order a state. A new goal for the ruler’s power arose ... 
the figure of Charlemagne: "Carolus Magnus". Even during his life¬ 
time, in the families of^ortbem kings io the West, men began to 
thei^ sons Karlus or Magnus; whenever a Magnus subsequently succeeds 
to one of the Northern royal seals, this is a victory of the Carolus Magnus 
ideal. A kingship with external power, intern^ peace aod order, sod 
moral elevation, stands as the l^hest goal of priocely ambition. 

‘As the vikiag king moves in the oirection of the Carolus Magnus 
ideal, the ^kuig ships are transformed into merchant ships. At the 
beginning of the Viking Age, they set forth on bloody expeditions; at the 
end of the Viking Age, Scandinavian merchant towns have arisen along 
all the coasts of No;^em Europe Novgorod to Bristol, Limerick, 

and Dublin. The Atlantic Oc^, the North Sea, and Baltic Sea, 
formerly bare of ships, have cow been absorbed into the realm of world 
trade... . Conaciou^y or uncocsdously, the Scandina^dans acquire the 
handicrafts aod ait of foreign peoples. They adopt a metal currency.... 

*The acceptance of Christianity was for many persons rather an 
assimilation of European life than an expression of religious enthusiasm' 

The receptivity of the Northmen was indeed as sensitive on the 
cultural plane as on the economic or political; and here it v.'u not 
merely imitative but also creative. 

‘The old idea of the Vikings as sweeping like a storm across the lands 
they touched, destroying the wealth they found and leaving them¬ 
selves as poor as ever, has In our time bad to give way to a breathless 
wonder at their craving for enrichment. The ^d they found has dis¬ 
appeared. But we have Teamt now that there was plhered together In the 
• Olrik, ep. etc, pp. xe4-7. 
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North t treasury of knowledge and thought, poetry and dreams, that 
muse have been brought home from abroad, despite ^e fact that such 
Bptritua] values are far more difficult to find and steal and carry safely 
home than precious stones or precioua metsJs- The Northmen seem to 

have been insatiable in the matter of such spiritual treasure_[And] 

they had not only a passionate craving to convert the elements of foidgn 
culture to their own enrichment, buttl^ had also a mysterious power of 
stirring up culture and forcing it to yield what lay beneath its surface- 
Even ^ thirst for knowledge, however, is nor the most surpri^g thing 
about them. That they did learn and copy to a great estent is plain to 
see; bur... there exists no laagic formula whereby the culture ofViking 
times, as a whole, can be resolved Into its original component parts. So 
thoroughly have thev refashioned what they took, until its thought and 
spirit are their own/’ 

The audacious attempt to re-cast the Christian culture in a 
Scandinavian mould was manifestly a forlorn hope. Yet a society 
which could summon up the spirit and exercise the imagination to 
essay this tour would not readily confess irself outmatched. 

And, although this spiritual encounter could have no other out¬ 
come than ^e assimilation of the weaker spiritual force by the 
stronger, the nascent Scandiztavian Civilization did not reconcile 
itself to this spiritual discomfiture without a struggle. The spell of 
quiescence which had given free play to the Scandinavian foculty 
of receptivity at the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries was 
broken, before the latter centuiy closed, by a fresh outburst of the 
furor htoharicui ; this new fit of Berserker rage was provoked by a 
recognition of the strange and monstrous fact that &e meek were 
fast inheriting the Scandinavian Earth; and the spirit of militant 
reaction was embodied, by the Northern poetic imagination of the 
day, in the heroic figure of Starkad the Old:* a mighty man of 
valour who, with a fervour worthy of a Syriac prophet, inspires the 
king his lord to cleanse his household horn foreign abominations. 
In creating the image of this pagan zealot, the Scandinavian Society 
of the V&ng Age was painting a portrait of itself As he first 
appears upon the scene, Starkad victoriously repels the formidable 
oncoming tide of Christian infiuence; but as the poetic cycle of 
which Starkad is the hero develops, a tragic Tnotif creeps in. In 
the latest version of the plot, the zealot himself is corrupted by the 
foreign abominations which he has denounced. For lust of foreign 
gold, Starkad betrays his master; and when we translate this poetry 
into prose, the upshot ia that the tenth-century reaction was fore- 
doomed to failure, and that ebe victory of the Christian over the 

' GrOnbadi, V,: The Cu/Cvr efiie TevUni (Loodoe lojt. 1 ciro in s volt.) 

Fsrcl, pp. ii'is. 

* Ftt lA wuJytls and RiWxprtwtwiD of (be Sttfkid Cyde, «e« Olrik, cu., 
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Scandinavian Ovilitation was really assured before the tenth 
century was over. 

In the Scandinavian kingdoms of Russia. Denmark, and Norway, 
the formal outward act of conversion was imposed upon the people 
wholesale by the arbitrary w'ill of three contemporary princes: 
Vladimir the Great {re^hat a.p. 980-1 ©1$), Harald Gormsson 
{regnahat circa a.d. 94C^6), and Olaf Tiyggvason {rtgnabat K^. 
995*1000). In Norway, strenuous resistance was offered to a royal 
command which was ostensibly actuated by nothing more reason* 
able than the determination of a masterful ruler to gratify a personal 
whim; and in Denmark and in Russia, where the royal commands 
were passively accepted by the princes' subjects, the princes them¬ 
selves appeared to m acting on immediate considerations of political 
expediency. Harald imposed Christianity on Denmark in a.d. 974 
as part of the purchase-price of peace from the Saxon emperor 
Otto II, who had invaded Denmark in force in reprisal for Danish 
raids on Saxony.' Vladimir imposed Christianity on Russia in 
A.D. 989 in order to win the hand of a Christian princess, the sister 
of the East Roman Emperor Basil II, and to obtain as her dowry 
a diplomatic ratification of his seiTure of the Euc Roman fortress 
of Cherson in the Crimea.* 

'At hjs despotic command, Peroun, the god of thunder, whom be had 
so long adored, was dragged through the streets of Kiow; and twelve 
sturdy barbarians battered widi clu^ the misshapen Image, which was 
indignantly cast into the waters of the Borysthenes, The uict of Wolo- 
donur had' proclaimed that all who should refuse the rites of baptism 
would be treated as the enemies of God and their prince; and the rivers 
were instantly filled with many thousands of obedient Russians, who 
acquiesced in the truth and excellence of a doctrine which had been 
embraced by the great duke and his boyars.'^ 

Vladimir's hat may conceivably account for the mass-conversion of 
the docile Slavs on whom the Scandinavian pioneers in Russia had 
imposed their dominion. Yet the personal opportunism or caprice 
of a ruler seldom or never avails to bring about a wholesale and 
permanent revolution in tJie religion of his subjects unless the 
religious change which the ruler enjoins is in accord with the preva¬ 
lent social tendencies of the place and the time.* This truth is 
eminently true in a turbulent and individualistic society such as the 


' K«ndriek, T. D.: <1 fiutsry iht Vtku^i (L«nden 1936, MeiHusA). p. 103. 

» K«tt 4 rick,«p. cU..^ 164-5. 

» Citbofi, CAwtrd; m Sultry rj ikt DfduW Foil of A* Fomon Soipift. ch. Iv, 

* Th< Kkwry of «iviliwtieni gp to date fumthn 4 numbor of maiincct (A aiintl 
loiluTC* in »K«f« rultn bavc oaempted to goo tbeir politic*] power fo. the pvrpotc 
of enremAsr«]i(iou» ehineei asiintt tb« (pint of the place and ume. Examplea of lueh 
ftdgiT< {*.<•, in the etsM of Ikhl^aten. Ptolonv Secer, Aceka, Julian. L«0 Syma, and 
Akhotj arr et:unined in V. C (0 (d) 4 (ri. Anno:, in \«L bele«'. 
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Scandinavian Society was in the Viking Age. The phenomenon 
tbit requires to be explained U not the conversion of Vladfoiir's 
pagan Slav subjects but rather the conversion of'his boyars': that is 
to say, his pagan Swedish war-band; and the readiness of the head¬ 
strong Vikings to abandon their primitive paganism for alien re¬ 
ligions towards the end of the tenth century of the Christian Era, 
after kicking, Starkad-wise, against the pricks, was evidently the 
outcome of a deep and gradual psychological mass-movement with 
a long rhythm: a movement which statecraft might bring to a head, 
but which it could not have initiated and could not arrest. The 
ripeness of the Russian Vikings for conversion in Vladimir’s day 
was not only apparent to Vladimir himself but was also the main¬ 
spring of his religious policy, if there Is any truth in the story that, 
before he finally opted for Orthodox Christianity, he investigated 
and compared the respective merits of Orthodoxy, Romamam, 
Judaism, and Islam.* And the Russian prince’s ultimate choice of 
Orthodox Christianity can probably be accounted for by the fact 
that, when once the Russian Vikings had failed to cake Orthodox 
Christendom by storm, and when this foilure had been followed by 
a substitution of peaceful for warlike teUtions between the dis¬ 
comfited barbarians and the civilisation whicli had successfully 
repelled their assaults, then the attractiveness and prestige of Ortho¬ 
dox Christendom prevailed, In Russian imaginations, over the 
fainter impressions made upon them by the Roman Christian West 
or by the Islamic 'Abbasid Caliphate 01 by Jewish Khazaiia.* 
*Tbe ambassadors or merchants of Russia compared the idolatry of the 
woods with the elegant supencition of Constantinople. They had gazed 
with admiration on the dome of St. Sophia: the lively pictures of saints 
and martyrs, Che riches of the altar, the number and vestments of the 
priests, the pomp and order of the ceremonies; they were edified by the 
alternate succession of devout silence and harmonious song; nor was it 
difficult Co persuade them that a choir of angels descended each day from 
heaven to join in the devodon of the Christians.'* 

In general, 

’the convervon of the North was sccomplisbed by voluntary means. Of 
course, we most not assume that compulsion was never used against any 
individual; the coadidons of the times would forbid any such assump¬ 
tion. But no Scandinavian tribe was forced as a body to assume the new 
law. Wbst happened was that leading men of the tribe appeared In 
considerable numbers as its advocates, drawing the stragglers in their 
wake. Behind the many decisions of the ihiTig meetings ui which the 
acceptance of Christianity was voted, we cannot always assume the 

> Keft^ck, op. cU., IS 164. 

* For ibe Judsjam «l the lOuun see I (. D (vi). Aiui«a, p. 410, below. 

* Gibbon, op. eit., loe. sit. 
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presence of a majonry* but aurely {always] that of a very iroportaot 
minority. And, once tLe choice bad been made, it was never rescinded; 
we do not encounter any pagan renedon of real rDomeot.*' 

The most illuminating instance of al! was the conversion of Ice¬ 
land, and this for several reasons. In the hrst place, the Scandinavian 
community in Iceland was paiticulatly remote from Christendom 
geographi^ly. !n the second place, ita political consrimtion and 
political tradition were both peculiarly individualiacie, ao that in 
Iceland it was even less easy dian in other Scandinavian countries 
to impose conversion upon the body-politic by the arbitrary fiat of 
an individual or even of a strong minori^, In the third place, the 
Icelanders had been so powerfully stionJated by the challenge of 
migration overseas to s country still harder than their Norwegian 
homeland that they bad raised the Scandinavian culture which they 
brought with them to higher degrees of aesthetic and intellectual 
intensity than were ever attained in any other part of the Scandi¬ 
navian World,^ so that, in abandoning paganism for Christianity, 
they were sacrificing a more precious and more highly appreciated 
social heritage than any of the ocher Scandinavian converts (Rus¬ 
sians or Swedea or.Danes or other Norwegians) were called upon 
to give up. Yet, in spite of these special obstacles which the 
Chnstian propaganda had to overcome in Iceland, the Icelanders' 
own records of their conversion show plainly that the process was 
voluntary here as well as in other Scandinavian lands—if the wrord 
'voluntary' may feirly be used to describe a realistic recognition and 
unenthusiastic acceptance of a social and psychological necessity. 
The history of the momentous decision which was taken at the 
Althing in the June of A.P. zooo is recounted as follows in the 
Njais Saga :» 

'Both sides went to the Hill of Laws, and each, the Christian men as 
well as the heathen, took wiiness, and declared themselves out of the 
other's laws, and then there was such an uproar on the Hill of Laws that 
no man could hear the other's voice. 

'After that men went away, and all thought things looked like the 
greatest entanglement. The C^stian men c^se as meir Speaker Hall 
of the Side, but Hall went to Thorgeir, the priest of'Lightwater, who was 
the old Speaker of the law, and gave him three marks of rilver to utter 
what the law should be, but still that was most hazardous counsel, since 
be was ao heathen. 

'Tborgeir lay all that day on the ground, and spread a cloak over hU 
head, so that no man spoke with him; but ^ day after men went to the 

* Olrik, op. cit, p. 149. 

* O'' thii point, (ce 11. D (ui) . pp, S6>ice, above. 

* TA« Story ty Bi&ni f^oL tmaUud from Uv« Icctei>dice<ibc Ssfa by Dueat, 
C. W, (Gdioburfb tSSi. Etooetoe Doweb*), *«l. ii, pp. fS-So. See fHCther 
Kesdnet. op, eat,, pp. 
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HUl of Laws, and than TWgeir bade them be silent and listen and 
spoke thus— 

* ‘Tt seems to me as though oxir matters were come to a deadlock if 
VK w not all to have one and the same law; for if there be a sundering 
of the Iai«j then there wdl be a sundering of tbs peace, and we shall 
never he able to bve m the land. Now, I will ask both Christian man and 
beaihen whether they will hold to those laws which I utter?" 

‘They all said they would. 

^He said he wished to uke an oath of them, and pledges that they 
would hold to them, and they all said "yea" to that, and so he took 
pledges from them. 

‘ "This is the beginning of our laws”, he said, "that all men shall be 
ChnsLan here m the land, and believe in one God, the Father the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, but leave off aU Idol-wonhip, not expose children 
to pensh and not eat horseflesh. It shall be outlawry if such things are 
proved openly agsinsl any man; but if these things are done bv stealth 
then It sl^ be blameless." *' 

'But all this heathendom was all done away wiih withb a few years’ 
space, so that those things were not allowed to be done either by stealth 
or ^nly. 

'tborgeir then uttered the law as to keeping the Lord’s day and ^t 
daw, Y^ide and Easter, and all the grcaieat highdays and holidays- 

'The heathen men ihoi^l they bad been greatly cheated; but still the 
True Faith was brought into the law, sod so all men became Christian 
herein the land.* 

It was here in Iceland, where the act of conversion was influenced 
by extornaJ pressure to a lesser extent than anywhere else in tbe 
Scandinavian World, that the cultural consequences of conversion 
were most manifestly devastating- This spiritual devasuiion is 
conspicuous in this case for the reason, mentioned above, that the 
Icelanders, before their conversion, had raised the abortive Scandi¬ 
navian Civilization to its highest level of acbievemcar, and for the 
ftifiher reason that the Scandinavian culture, as maintained in 
Iceland at this high pitch, differed markedly in many respects, and 
in most of these respects to its own advantage, from the con¬ 
temporary culture of Roman Christendom, 

\^hile the Roman, like the Orthodox Christian, Civilization was 
affiliated through the Christian Church to an antecedent cavil lza> 
tion, and was only less potently dominated by the Hellenic past than 
was Orthodox Christendom itself, the relation of the abortive 
Scandinavian Civilization to the defunct and contemporary civiliza¬ 
tions of the South resembled rather the less iniimaf e relation that had 
once subsisted between the Hellenic Civilization and the Minoan. 
Tht barbarian Vikings, like the barbarian Achaeans, were at first 
stimulaied by their contact with the Southern cultures to create an 
original culture of their own rather than to bow down and worship 
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the esUblbhed civilizations which they encountered; and this simi- 
lari^ between the Scandinavian and the Achaean reaction to alien 
eociedea goes f&i towards accounting for the sinulari^ in 6thos 
IjQtvveen the aborti.e Scandinavian and the successful Hellenic 
Cfvilbaticn: a family lil^eness which is recognized on all hands and 
is indeed unmistakable.^ 

The Scandinavian ^thos of the Viking and the post-Viking Age, 
as it is reflected in the Eddie and Skaldic poetry and in the Sagas, 
resembles the Hellenic 6thos of the Heroic and the Early Classical 
Age, as it is reflected in the Homeric Epic and in the prose of Hero¬ 
dotus. Both these young civilifations are dbtinguished by a free¬ 
dom h'om the incubus of tradition, which gives them a precocious 
freshness and originality, and by a freedom from the incubus of 
supeiatitioQ, whic^ gives them a precocious clarity and rationalism. 
Their members are fully aware both of the extent of their human 
powers and of these powers’ limitations; and this ever-present dual 
consciousness results in a combination of self-confidence with 
pessimism and of exaltation with melancholy, which is often 
puazling, and always intriguing, to observers who have grown up 
in other spiritual environments. 

In the Viking Movement, as in the Achaean VClkerwanderung, 
the 

'presupposition was a people not only acquainted with maridme affairs, 
but possessing courage to venture forth, ability to make far-reaching 
plana, and a gm for keen observation, always ready to And the adversary's 
weak points. These powers seemed to grow wim the increase of their 
tasks and the broadening of their horizon. Taken together, they pro¬ 
duced a feeling of superiority and InvindbUi^. The compass of the 
World was muJdplied many times. The ahut*in valley-dweller had felt 
the world of troQs and monsters, whom Man might not tempt, to be 
^lose at hand. The boundariea of this world now widened immensely, 
and the viking pursued his horizon, directing his course over the sea 
though the keS of his boat might bre^ the back of a mermaid, or ascend¬ 
ing to the Cave of the Giants in the farthest north to see whether this 
adventure was really so dangerous. It is true, the ancient terror re¬ 
mained in his soul, imparting the proper tenrion for the audacious 
venture; but at the same time his inborn self-assurance and marter-of- 
focUiesa grew into a conscious emphasis on the tangible and reasonable, 
into that “faith in th«r owo power and stren|:th'' which the vikings 
profttsed—in spite of ill gods and trolls and mighty realms/* 

This 6thos which was tempered in adventurous action found 
expression in literary art 

'The Sagas are partly indebted to a spirit of negative critidsm and 

' See Ainei V. b«l9w, fee Um r«Masbluue ia tb« field ef Kligiofl, 

* Olrik, «p. d;., {>>, Q 7 -S. 
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restraint: a teodeocy not purely literary—corresponding, at any rate to 
a aimiJar tendency in practjcal li/e. The enet^, ^ passion, the lamenct- 
tion of the Northern poetry, the love of all the wonders of Mythology, 
went along ^th practical and mtellecrual eleaineas of vision Jo matters 
chat required cool Judgement. The ironical correction of sendmenc, the 
tone of the adwcatus diaMt, U habitual with many of the Icelandic 
writers, and many of their heroes. "To see things as they really are", 
SO that no incantation could transform them, was one of the giib of an 
Icelandic hero, and appears to have been shared by his countrymen 
when they set themselves to compose the Sagas. The tone of the Sagas 
is generally kept as near as may &e to that of the recital of true history. 
Nothi^ is allowed any prepon^rsnee over the stoiy and the speeches in 
it. It is the kind of stoiy furthest removed from Ae common pathetic 
fallaoes of the Middle Ages. 7*he rationalist mind has cleared awsv all 
the sentimental and most of the superstitious encumbrances and nin> 
draoces of strong narrative.'* 

TMs original Scandinavian €tho8, which attained its highest 
tension and finest harmony in Iceland, was relaxed and conKised 
and eventually annihilated in consequence of the conversion of the 
Icelanders to Chrisriani^. 

It is true that the abortive Scandinavian Civilization did not 
perish without 8 struggle on this remote island which bad been the 
theatre of its greatest achievemenu. Indeed, the Icelandic scholars 
who committed the Sagas Co writing and collected the Eddie poems 
and made the classic digests of Scandinavian Mythology and 
Genealogy and Law, were all possessed of a Christian as wdl as a 
Northern cultural background and education; and the century 
during which they flourished (circa a.d. n 5^x250) was some 
hundred and fifty to two hundred and hfcy years posterior to the 
date of the conveialon.^ Yet this backward-looking scholarship was 
the last achievement of the Icelandic genius; and it Is significant 
that, although the Sagas acquired their final literary form in 'the 
age of peace’ (which Intervened between the set of conversion and 
the age of faction and scholarship), nevertheless ’the age of the 
Sagas’, in the sense of the age ri'om which the historical plots and 
historical characters of the Sagas were exclusively drawn, did not 
extend beyond about A.D. 1030: that is to s^, beyond the deaths 
of the generation which vras already in its prime by the time when 
the conversion to Christianity took place. Lives that had come to 
their maturity in the pre-Christian social environment and atmo¬ 
sphere were apparent^ the only stuff out of which Icelandic sagas 

• Kef, W. P.i Efie and HomOiH* (London loss, MsonilUn), p. sis. 

* On the poliboal plene. thia Uit eenuiry of lcel»Ad)e inMllecnu) sciivliy %ni ilic the 
lul ceotury of the rr«e Icelandic ComBoowetlth. Sf^off SiMclaaon. the prince of 
leelandk acMlm, vbe Heed frem a.p, 1178 tc A.D. i»4i, wii alao ■ poJliieUn vho fsei 
a eiolcnt death indie bat poliiicsl eeAmbientof iheCommOfiweaJth, which ended in the 
•ubmiaaioA of the Icokn^n to the NonveeUn Crowo io a.d. laSs. 
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eould be made. Icelanders who had sucked in the Christian tradi¬ 
tion with their mothers’ milk might be the collectors or even the 
composers, but they could never be the heroes, of these essentially 
pagan works of art. For the heroic Northern self-confidence could 
not dwell harmoniously in the same heart with the Christian con¬ 
viction of sin, nor the stoical Northern rationalism in the same 
mind with Christian sentiment and Chtisdan superstition. 

Aa the alien civilization to which the Icelanders had capitulated 
in A.P. 1000 gradually establishes its dominion over their hearts and 
minds, 

'a mysterious fantasy, pregnant with disaster, comes into being and 
carries off the victory over the ancient worldly wisdom and the poet s 
seme of proportion. In the bitter years of the Srurlung confiicta, about 
the raided of the thirteenth century, the fear in people’s souls expresses 
itself constantly in visions and dreams. Hemente that had once been 
subject to poetic domination now gradually gain the upper band. The 
downfall or the Icelandic Free State brings about also a cessation of the 
national Saga literature. Preference is shown for the romantic saga, to 
which the cultivated aesthetic sense la now turned; its ^tastic elemrats 
become stronger and stronger and digress farther and farther from 
KsJi^. The nation that once had so sharp an eye for the world of 
reality fella into slumber—politically, aesthetically, economically—and 
sleeps its sleep of centuries, full of disturbiog dreams, while the elves 
shriek their shrill laughter from all the cUffs and the giants from aU the 
rocky caves, while the Earth quakes, and the fire-mountains shine, and 
souls fly about the crater of Hekla like black birds.’* 

By the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, the Icelandic 
Kultwkampj is over and the paralysis of the Icelandic genius is 
complete. The clear light of the pale Northern sunshine has now 
been reacted through the exotic medium of a stained-glass win¬ 
dow; and the Icelandic mental landscape, thus weirdly illuminated, 
has become acupefyingly outlandish. 

'Hauk Erlendason, an Icelander of distinction in the fsuneenth cen* 
rury, made a collection of treatises in one volume for his own amuse¬ 
ment and behoof. It contains the Voiospd, the moat famous of all the 
Northern mythical poems, the Sibyl’s song of the doom of the goda; it 
contains the landndmalH^, the lustory of the colonization of Ice¬ 
land : KristTd Saga, the history of the conversion to Christianity; the 
history of Eru the Re 4 , and FisthrtfSro Saga, the story of the two sworn 
brethren, Thorgeir and Thormod the poet. Berides these records of the 
history and the family traditions of Iceland and Greenland there are 
some mythical stories of later date, dealing with old mythical themes, 
such as the life of Rsgnar Lodbrok. In one of them, the Hfidrehs Saga, 
are embedded some of the most memorable verses, after Vdaspd, in ^e 
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old style of Ncrthero poetry—the poem of the Wak^ Angantyr. The 
other cooCeots of the boo^ are u follows: geo^phkd, ph^oL and 
theological pieces; extracts from St. Ai^uatiiie; the Histcry of tAe Crm ; 
the DUcriptiem oj the DsAtfe of Body and S^\ Aigr/rimui 

(by Hauk himself, who was an arithmetician); a version of the Brut and 
of Merlifi’i Prophecy; Lucuiarmn, the most popular medieval handbook 
of popular science. This is the collection, to which all the ends of the 
Earth have contributed, and it is in strange and &r-fetched company 
like this that the North^ documents are found. In Greece, whatever 
early transactiona there may have been with the vrisdom of Egypt or 
Phoenicia, there is no such medley as this.*' 

The century in which Hauk Erlendsson’s mental vision was con^ 
founded, and his mental abilities paralysed, by this crias>cross of 
broken intellectual lights was the tenth century since the Scandi^ 
navian rear-guard of the Teutonic line (in the embattled army of 
the North European Barbarism) had struck out on an indep^dent 
course of its own by parting company with the Teutonic van-guard 
at a moment when Gotha and Van<^s and Angles and Lombards 
bad allowed themselves to be drawn, to tbeirowc eventual undoing> 
into the social vacuum produced by the break-up of the Roman 
Empire. During this millennium, the whole drama of an abortive 
Scandinavian Civilization had been played out from the first act 
to the last. After cultivating their native barbarism in their native 
fastness for some four centuries after their kinsmen and former 
neighbours had struck their tents and moved off westward and 
southward, the Scandinavians had been stimulated at last, ^ 
Charlemagne's challenge, to break cut in their turn; and then, in 
their Viking Age, they had made a supreme effort to overwhelm the 
civilizations of the South which they encountered on their war¬ 
path, and to establish in their stead a new &oandina\dan Civilization 
erected on barbarian foundadoas and unencumbered by reminis¬ 
cences of a traditional style or by traces of a traditional ground- 
plan. By tbe fourteenth cenrury of the Christian Era—the century 
in which Kauk Erlendsson lived—this ambitious Scandinavian 
enterprise had lamentably miscarried. That century saw the extir¬ 
pation of the North European Barbarism finally consummated by 
the establishment of continuous contact between the Western 
Christian and the Orthodox Christian Civilization along a line 
stretching across the whole breadth of the European Continent 
from the coast of the Adriatic Sea to the coast of the Arctic Ocean 
and this new line of demarcation cut sheer across the domain which 
the abortive Scandinavian Ovilizatlon had once staked out for itself. 
By the fourteenth century, the d-devmt Scaodlnavisn dominion in 

* Ku. W. P.; (l,ane«n I9«>, MacmilUa), pp, 47-8, 
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Russia had become incorporated into Orthodox Christendom, whiJe 
Wcscem Christendom had annexed Scandinavia itself with i» over- 
eeaa outposts in the Orkneys and Shetlands and Hebrides and 
Faroes and Ireland and Iceland and Greenland. The partitiori of 
the Scandinavian World between two alien civilizations was thus 
complete. 

We are now in a position to arrange the encounters between the 
North European Barbarism and the Southern Civilbations in a 
series, and to embrace them all in a single comparative survey. 

In the Achaean achievement, the North European Barbarism 
successfully performed the feat of begetting a new civilbation on 
the site of a pre-existent civilization which had Incorporated a layer 
of the barbarians into its ‘eacemal proletariat*. In the Scandinavian , 
and the Irish endeavours, the same barbarism just fell short of 
repeatingthe same performance because the challenge from Roman 
^ristendom was just too severe. The excessive severity of the 
challenge which defeated the Scandinavian and Irish endeavours— 
and the earlier endeavours of the Teutonic and Celtic van-guards 
c /or/ion'—proved inimical to success, oo less than the deficiency 
of stimulus which handicapped the secluded Slavs. Thus our 
sequence of encounters between the North European Barbarism 
and the several Southern civilizations does display the operation of 
'the law of diminishing returns* in the movement of Challenge-and* 
Response in an instance in which the challenge is presented in the 
human sphere and not in the physical sphere. Moreover, our 
examination of the abortive Scandinavian and Far Western Christian 
civilizations has enabled us to define within quite narrow limits the 
locus of the point at which ‘the law of diminishing returns* comes 
irito play in this sequence of comparable encounters. The point 
has l^n located in the narrow Interval between the severity of the 
challenge presented by the Minoan Civilization to the Achaeans— 
a chall^ge which is proved, by the resultir^ genesis of Hellenism, 
to have been of the optimum degree-—and the slightly enhanced 
severity of the challenge presented by Roman Christendom to the 
Irish and the Scandinavians: a challenge which is proved to have 
been excessive by the consequent abortion In which the embryonic 
Far Western Christian and Scandinavian civilizations both met 
their fate. 

The Impact of Islam upon the Ckristemkms 

Another sequence of challenges in the human sphere in which 
we can locate with some precision the point at which *che law of 
dirninishing returns’ comes into play is offered by a series of en¬ 
counters between the Islamic wave of Syriac religion and the pre- 
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cediAg ChriscUn wave, which had been emitted some hundred 
years earlier from approximately the same geographical pwct of 
departure. Each of these two successive waves travelled ouparards in 
all directions in a circle with an ever expanding drcumference but 
with a constant and identic centreand the younger laUmic wave, 
travelling at a six hundred years’ time-interval in the older Christian 
wave’s wake, caught up and collided with different portions of the 
Christian wave in different sectors of the drcumference of their 
common circular field at different moments and with difiuent 
degrees of violence and with different results. 

If we take a compsiadve view of the several collisions between 
these two waves in the several sectors oftheirdrcular tine of contact, 
we shall at once observe one instance in which a portion of the older 
Christian wave responded to the challenge of the younger Islamic 
wave’s impact with conspicuous success. When the Islamic wave 
impinged upon the Roman portion of the Christian wave in the 
western sector of their common circumference, it was Western 
Christendom and not Islam that ultimately profited by the en¬ 
counter.* 

The Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors, who burst the bounds 
of Arabia in A.D. 632, took just a century to push their conquests, 
round the southern and western shores the Mediterranean, from 
the former Arabian frontier of the Roman Empire to the southern 
bank of the Loire. As early as A.n. 647 they made the first move¬ 
ment to recapture for the Syriac Civihration (whose unconscious 
and unintentional champions they were) the colonial area in North- 
West Africa and in the Iberian Penlrtsula which had been first won 
from barbarism by Phoenidan enterprise and then annexed by 
Hellenism as the spoils of Rome’s victory over Carthage. By a.d. 
713, the year which saw the completion of the Arab conquest of the 
Visigochjc 'auccessor-state’ of the Roman Empire In the Peninsula 
and in Septimania, the Arabs had not only recovered the whole of 
the former colonial domain of the Syriac Sodety in the Western 
Mediterranean but were penetrating into territory which had been 
originally won from bar^ism not by Syriac T^re and Carthage 
but by Helieoic MarseilJes and Rome; and when *Abd-ar-RahmSn 
marched from the Pyrenees to the Loire in A.D. 732, he was break¬ 
ing ground which Hannibal himself bad never ti^den.* 

I For Uiij rtfnciiM ef SyriM nligierk, through the irapict of HelleniMs, loto t teru* 
of wkveo onwnoting •uccettiveh from on iSeitfie teompblal Ufittt. •«« IL D Cvi), 
pp. S34^.«a<i II. D (vii), ep. tSv-S, obore, tnd ll. D (vi), Annex, pb.aom, belov. 
M veil M Pvt IX. 

* For iho reaction of Weoten Chn«wndo« to the preetofe of the STTueCIviliaMaeo, 
U|ma(,ijUil by the Primitive Areb Muelon oonq u etote end the nibeequent Anb Cell, 
phetea eitd cb<ic *»ueceaMr-»Bt(«*,‘eM II. D (v), pp, eo2-6, ebove. 
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The only Syriac conqueror that had preceded the Mualuzi eoldier 
in hie inva&on of Gaul wsa the Christian Churth; and in this 
sector of the expanding circumference of the 'wave-field of Syriac 
religion, by the time when the Christian wave was here overteken 
by the Islamic, the Christian wave, as we have observed above, 
had already differentiated itself loc^Iy into a speciiically Roman 
C^stendom which was struggling to become the chrysalis of a new 
Western Civilization ‘affiliated’ to the Hellenic Civilization. The 
Arab invasion of Gaul in a.d. 732 struck this nascent Roman 
Christendom at a critical moment, when it had just emerged vlc> 
torious its struggle with the Far Western Christendom of ‘the 
Celtic Fringe’^ and was on the verge of a still more formidable 
struggle with the Teutonic rear-guard of the North European 
Barb^4sm in Scandinavia.^ The challer^ presented tc Roman 
Christendom by the impact of Islam at this juncture was more 
severe than any challenge from the North European barbarians that 
it had to face either before or after.’ Yet, severe though this Islamic 
challenge to Roman Christendom was, the sequel showed that it 
was not excessive; for the actual effect of this coUtaioD of the Islamic 
wave with the western portion of the Christian wave was to stimu* 
late Western Christendom over a long period and to a high degree. 

The strength of this stimulus is displayed in a whole series of 
responses. In this year A.D. 732 Itself, 'Abd*^-Rahman’s attack 
upon the Continent^ European homeland of Western Christendom 
was repelled once and for all by Charles Martel. By the turn of the 
eighth and ninth centuries of the Christian Era, the Continental 
European border between Western Christendom and Dar-al-IsIam 
had been pushed back from the northern to the southern foot of the 
Pyrenees.^ At the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
Western Christiana assumed the offensive against Dlr-al-Islam 
along the whole Mediterranean front, from the Iberian Peninsula 
to Syria, in the great movement of political and economic expansion 
which is known as 'the Crusades'a movement which eventually 
engulfed Orthodox Christendom as well as Dar-al*I$lam. Ac its 
furthest extent, this movement carried Western Christian arms 
down the whole length cf the Peninsula and across the Straits of 
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Gibraltir to Ccuti,^ and from Italy over the stepping-atone of 
Sicily to the coaats ^ Tunisia and Tripoli^* and from Europe wire 
mer to Syria, and ft’om Syria across the Euphrates to Edessa and 
across tlve Jordan to Kei^ and even to the head of the Gulf of 
'Aqabah—not to apeak of‘the Latin Empire’ of Constantinople and 
the cluster of principalities which a host of Fren^ and 
Venetian and Genoese and Catalan adventurers carved out for 
themselves in the Aegean as a sequel to ‘the Fourth Crusade’. On 
ita economic side, the same movement carried Western trade much 
farther: ftom the Levant across Egypt to India and from the Slack 
Sea across the Eurasian Steppe tc the Far East.* It is true that most 
of these deliberate economic and pcUtical conquests were epbemeraJ \ 
but even this ephemeral contact with Dar-al*Islam and with Ortho* 
dox Christendom on the economic and political planes was suffici¬ 
ently intimate to produce cultural effects upon Western life which 
were not only fruitful but enduring.* 

Moreover, a portion of the political as well as the cultural con¬ 
quests was permanent. While the medieval Western principalities 
and colonies in the Levant were all eventually wrested aw^ out of 
Western hands and gathered up into the Ottoman Empire, Cala¬ 
bria and Sicily and the rberian Peninsula were permanently in¬ 
corporated into Western Christendom; and the incorporation of 
the Iberian Peninsula had momentous consequences, which we have 
reviewed already, in the histories of the West and of the World. 
The Atlantic sea-front of the Peninsula from Lisbon to Cadi2, 
which the Western Christians conquered froro Dir-al-lslim be> 
tween the middle of the twelfth and the middle of the thirteenth 
century of the Christian Era, became 'the jumplng-oif ground* ^om 
which the Portuguese and Castilian pioneers of Western overseas 
expansion launched the Western Civilization upon the open Atlantic 
and thereby extended ita potential domain, at one stiou, from the 
narrow bounds of Western Europe to all the navigable seas and 
habitable lands on the hice of the globe. It was the spirit aroused in 
these Western Christian froutiersmen by their triumphant response 
to Muslim pressure that nerved them to hazard their lives on the 
apparently illimitable ocean; and it was the impetus acquired in 
t^r victorious counter-atta<^ that carried them not only out into 
the great deep but right across it into new worlds beyond,* 

•rtus the challenge presented to Western Christendom by the 
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impact of T^lam is manifoatly proved, by the outcome of Che en¬ 
counter, to have been highly stimulating, which Is as much as to say 
that in this local encounter the challenge was presented in the 
optimum degree of severity. ’Hie west, however, was only one of 
several sectors of the concentric Christiaxi and Islamic circles in 
which a collision between the two waves occtxrred. While Islam 
was colliding with Roman Christendom on the west, it was also 
colliding with Orthodox Christendom on the north and with Mono- 
physite Christendom on the south and with Nestorian Christendom 
on the east. These several portions of Christendom, which were 
already alienated from one another spiritually before the Islamic 
wave welled up In the midst of them, were thenceforth also isolated 
from one another geographically as the Islamic wave, expanding in 
their wahes, drove them all outwards and asunder. In consequence, 
each of these Iragmentary Christendoms responded tc the Islamic 
challenge separately and independently on its own account, and 
these several responses to different presentations of an identic chal¬ 
lenge can be compared with one another. 

If Western Christendom responded to the challenge of Islam 
with success, that is the only instance of a successful response which 
this series of encounters will discover to us. In each of the three 
other encounters between Islam and a local Christendom, the 
Christian response was a failure; and when we investigate these 
inures we shall find that they were not all due to one and the same 
cause. The encounter between Islam and Mooophysitlsm offers an 
example of a response which failed because the lo^ presentation 
of the challenge was not sufficiently severe. In the encounters 
between Islam snd Orthodoxy and between Islam and Nestorian- \ 

ism, the responses were lailures because the severity of the challenge 
was excessive. 

The MoDophysite failure is Abyssinia: a Monophysite Christian 
community which has survived in its African fastness, on the 
southern periphery of the cudevtmt Syriac World,’ to become one 
of the social curiosities of a Utter-day Great Society. This Abys¬ 
sinian Monophysite Christendom is a curiosity nowadays on two 
accounts: in the first place on account of its sheer survival here, in , 

almost complete isoUtion from other Christian communities, during 
the thirteen centuries that have elapsed since the Primitive Muslim 
Aiabe conquered Egypt In a.d. 639-41 in the second place on ^ 

account of its extraordinarily low cultural level. 'The common 
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Chmtiaoity’ of Abysemja md the West, in a tvorM which the radia* 
tion of our Western Christian Civilization has now united upon a 
Western basis, is a theme for satire to which only a Voltaire or a 
Gibbon could do justice. Though Christian Abysrinia haa been 
admitted, with some heart •searching and hesitation, to membership 
in the League of Nations,’ she is a byword for disorder and bar¬ 
barity : the disorder of feudal and tribal anarchy and the barbaric 
of the slave-trade. In fact, the spectacle presented by the one 
indigenous African state that has succeeded in retaining its com¬ 
plete independence » perhaps the best justiiication tiut can be 
found for the partition of cho rest of Africa among the European 
Powers.* 

Consideration shows that the peculiarities of modem Abyssinia 
^^he survival of her political independence in the midst of an 
Africa under European dominion, the survival of her Mooophysite 
Christiania in the borderland between Islam and paganism, the 
survival of her Semitic language between the Haixiidc and Nilotic 
language-areas, and the stagnation of her culture at a level which is 
really not mu^ higher t^n the level of the adjacent Tropic 
African Barbarism—axe all peculiarities which derive from the 
cause: that is, from the virtual impregnability of the highJand-fast- 
nees in which this Monophysite ^il is ensconced. 

This is the explanation of Abyssinian survival-power. Bach 
casual piece of jetsam that has been left stranded on rock by the 
passage of successive waves of civilization has remained high and 
dry b^nd the reach of the waves that have followed.^ A Semitic 
language has mounted the plateau without succeeding in ertin- 
guWng the Hamitic languages which preceded it; a Monophysite 
Christianity has mounted without succeeding in extinguishing Che 
antecedent Judaism.* The wave of IsUm, and the msghtier wave 
of our modem Western Civilization, have washed round the foot 
of the escarpment without submerging the summit. 

The occasions on which these later waves have swept up on to 
the highlsnds have been few and brief; and they are the exceptions 
which prove the prevaiUng rule of Abyssinian immuni^. Abya- 
slnia was in danger of Muslim conquest during the first half of the 
sixteenth century of the Christian Bn when the Muslim inhabitants 
of the adjoining lowlands along the coasts of the Red Sea and the 
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Gulf of Adeo forestalled the Abyssmians In tht acquisition of fire* 
arms; but the newfangled weapons which the Somalis had acquired 
the *Osmanlis were acquired by the Abys^nlans from the 
Portuguese a quarter of a century later, just in time to save Abys* 
sinia from destruction. > There^er» when the Portuguese had 
served tbeii turn and had begun to make themselves a nuisance by 
attempting to convert Abyssinian Christendom from Monophysit- 
ismto Roman Catholicism, the Western verson of Christianity was 
suppressed and all Westerners—priests and laymen alike—were 
expelled in the ‘thirties* of the seventeenth century, at the moment 
when the same policy was being carried cut against the same intru* 
sivc forces in Japan.* 

Lite contemporary Japan, Abyssinia then retired Into a deliberate 
isolation, which lasted until it was eventually broken by the British 
milltaiy expediticn to Magdala in x 568 . This was a portent of 
recurring danger from abroad which corresponded in Abyssinian 
history to the appearance of Commodore Perry’s squadron in Yedo 
Bay in 1S53. For the subsequent ‘opcnir^-up of Africa* by Euro¬ 
pean Powers whose weapons had just achieved another sudden 
advance in deadlinea^—this time in consequence of the Industrial 
Revolution^xposed Abyssinia once more, towards the close of the 
nineteenth century, to the menace of fore^ conquest which she 
had had to face in the sixteenth century. This tirng the formidably 
armed invaders were not the local Muslims from the Somali coast 
but a European nation ftom overseas, the Italians; but once again 
Abyssinia waa saved from destruction by receiving in the nick of 
time, from fiiendly hands, a consignment of the deadly weapons 
that were being used against her. In ‘the eighteen-nineties’, the 
Negus Menelik was supplied with breech-loading rifles by the 
French, as in ‘the sixteen-forties’ his predecessor Claudius had been 
supplied by the Portuguese with rfiftf/*hWVg • and in consequence 
the Italians suffered as signal and decisive a defeat at Abyssinian 
hands at Adowa In 1896 as the Muslims had suffered at Woina Dega 
» 543 ' 

Thus the only two serious foreign attacks which Abyssinia has 
had to face during the fifteen or sixteen centuries that have 
elapsed since her conversion were both repelled too quickly and Coo 
decisively to serve as stimulating ordeals. The convexsioo itself has 
been both the first and the last stirring event in Abyssinian history; 
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both before and after, uneveotfulness has been the rule; and there 
is a remarkable contraal between the profound and endufing effect 
that was made on Japanese minds by the naval demoDstradon i 
Commodore Perry and the apparent indifference of the Abyssioians 
to the military operations of Lord Napier of MagdaJa. If the 
Abyaainiana have reacted so much leas vigorously than the Japanese 
to our medem Western pressure, that ia because the stimulus of the 
human environment ia robbed of half its effect on Abyssinian minds 
by a knowledge, bom of long experience, that the physicsd environ- 
menc can be relied upon to relieve the inhabitants of the Abyssinian 
highl^ds ffom moat of the onus of self-preservation. 

This persistent lack of stimulus fully accounts for the lowness of 
the cultural level at which Abyssinian Christendom stands to-day. 
This sheltered Chriatian society could afford to let the salt of 
Christianity lose its savour—to relapse almost to the pre-Christian 
level and to remain at that low level in perpetuity—because its 
survival was almost automatically secured by the impregnability of 
the physical fastness in which it had barricaded itself. In fact, the 
backwardness of Monophysite Christendom on the Abyssinian 
Plateau is due to precisely the same cause as the htilure of Primitive 
Man to create any indigenous dvilkationin the adjacent forests and 
savannahs of Tropical Africa.' 

Thus the response of Abyssinian Monophysitism to the challenge 
of Islam was a failure because this challenge, like all the challenges 
with which the Abyssinians have ever been confronted, was miti¬ 
gated, to a point far below the optimum degree of severity, by the 
impregnsbility of the local physical environment. On ^e other 
hand, the responses of Anatolian Orthodoxy and Transoxanian 
Keatorianism to the Islamic challenge were failures for just the 
opposite reason. 

While the wave of Islamic expansion impinged upon Western 
Christendom In Gaul with stimulating vigour and w^hed ineffec¬ 
tively rotmd the impregnable fastness of Monophysitism in Abys¬ 
sinia, it broke upon Orthodox Christendom in iGiatolia with almost 
overwhelming force. Whereas Transpyrenaean Europe was almost 
out of range of the Muslim Arab Povier with ita capital at Damascus 
and its reservoir of soldiers in Arabia,^. Transtauric Asia Minor 
was within easy striking distance; and for some three centurise, 
from the launching of the original Arab offensive in a.d, 63a until 
the break-up of the Abbasid Caliphate in the tenth century of the 
Christian Era, the Arab military efforts which were concentrated 
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upon this Anstolian front were considerably greater than the con¬ 
temporary efforts which resulted In more spectacular conquests on 
other ^nts. In the first phase, the Arabs sought to put ‘ROm* out 
of action and to overwh^m Orthodox Christendom altogether by 
striking, right across Anatolia, at the Imperial City itself; and they 
came within an ace of attaining this ambitious objective when they 
besieged Constantinople in A.D. 6^-7 and again in A.D. 717-1^ 
Even after the failiue of the second siege, when the frontier between 
ROm and Dar-al-Islam settled down along a more or less stable line 
coinciding with the physical barrier of the Taurus Range, the sur¬ 
viving Anatolian domain of Orthodox Christendom was regularly 
raided by the Muslims twice a year, in spring and in autumn, from 
theirpioca ^armet In the CiHcian plain at Tarsus.’ 

Thus Orthodox Christendom had to resbt a pressure from Islam 
which was distinctly more severe than the pressure from the same 
force to which Western Christendom was exposed, and infinitely 
more severe rh*" any Islamic pressure upon Monophysite Abys¬ 
sinia. The Orthodox Christians responded to rhb pressure by a 
political expedient \ and this response was successful inasmuch as It 
availed to ^p the Arabs at bay. On the other hand, it was unsu^ 
ceasful inasmuch as the expedient adopted for this specific purpose 
had far-reaching effects, which werealmost wholly pernicious, upon 
the inward life and growth of the Orthodox C^stian SwieCy: 
effects which caused the Orthodox Christian Qvilisatlon, aff er a 
brief spell of illusory power and prosperity, to break down and go 
into disintegration in the latter part of ^e tenth century of the 
Christian Era, just at the time when the ^ter ci vilbtadon of Western 
Christendom was surmounting its early difficulties and entering 
upon that course of almost uninterrupted progress which has carried 
it to the pinnacle on which It stands to-day. 

The political expedient which Arab Muslim pressure Impelled 
Orthodox Christendom to adopt was the evocation of a ‘ghost’ of 
the Roman Empire: a feat which was achieved effectively, and 
therefore disastrously, in the Orthodox Christian World by Leo 
the Syrian about two generationa before it was attempted unsuc¬ 
cessfully, and therefore innocuously, in Western Christendom by 
Charlemagne. The disastrous effects of this Orthodox Chritrian 
tour dt forct have been mentioned in passing already^ and are 
examined in greater detail belo w.^ In this place it is sufficient to take 
note of two of these effects, one general and the other particular. 
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The genenl effect wae 1 premature and excesaive aggraodizement 
of the State in Orthodox Christian aodal life at the expense of all 
other institutions. The particular effect was the spechiJ consequence 
of the aggrandizement of the Orthodox Christian State at ^ ex* 
pense of the Orthodox Christian Church. In Orthodox Ch^ten* 
dom in the eighth cenruiy the Church suffered a fate which it 
escaped in Western Christendom until the sixteenth century, and 
which it only suffered then, icomedlately and completely, {n those 
Western Christian countnes that turned Protestant. In the eighth 
century, the Orthodox Chriadan Church was relegated to the 
position of a departrnent of state ■, and thus, instead of serving as an 
institudonai embodiment of the unity of Society, as the ^man 
Church served during the Western ^middle ages^ the Orthodox 
Church served from 5 it outset, like the ‘establbhed’ churches of 
Protestant states in the modem age of Western history, to accen* 
tuate and aggravate the division and the strife which were produced 
in the bosom of Society by its articulation into sovereign indepen¬ 
dent states. The ultiinate consequence was an internecine hundred 
years' war between an East Kom^ Empire and Patriarchate on the 
one side and a Bulgarian Empire and Patriarchate on the other 
which ended in a ^knock-out blow'; and this self-in£icted wound 
was the death of the Orthodox Christian Sode^.^ 

It will be seen that the premature breakdown of the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization was the penal^ of malformation due to over- 
stxain» and that this overstrain was imposed upon the Orthodox 
Christian social fabric by the necessity of resisdng the Islamic 
impact. In other words, the severity of the challenge which this 
IslazEuc impact presented to Orthodox Christendom was excessive. 

The Abortive Far Eastern Christian CivtHxation 
If we now turn our attention, in conclusion, to the eastern sector 
of the circular of contact between the Christendoms and Islam, 

and examine the effects of the Islamic impact upon Nestorian 
Christendom, we shall find that the severi^ of the challenge here 
was greater still. An ordeal which condemned the Orthodox Chris- 
dan Civilization to die a premature death actually prevented a 'Far 
Eastern Christian Civili^tion’ from being bom. 

This embiyonlc Far Eastern Christian Civilisation in aNescorian 
chrysalis, which the Islamic impact rendered abortive, was genni- 
nating in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin; and the blow that robbra it of 
its chance of coming to life was the permanent aimexadoo of the 
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0 :cu 8 -Jaxarte 8 Bssin to the Arab Empire in A.D. 737-41 The Arab 
Empire waa a resumption or reintegration of the Syriac universal 
state which had originally been embodied in the Achaenienian 
Empire before the premacure overthrow of the Achaemenidae by 
Alexander; and the Arab conquest of Transoxania re^xtended the 
limita of the Syriac universal state, over against the Eurasian Steppe, 
to the line at which these limits had stood during the Achacmenian 
regime.* This restoration, however, was by no means a foregone 
conclusion; for. by the time when it was at laat achieved by the 
Arab commanders Asad and Kasr, the Oxus-Jaxaites Basin had 
been politically divorced from the rest of the Syriac World for the 
best part of nine centuries;^ and this political divorce had been 
followed by a cultural estrangement. 

The frontier drawn across the ancient ^riac domain from the 
highlands of Afghanistan down the basin of the Murghab and out 
on to the Transcaspian Steppe, which the Arab conquest of the 
0 xus*jajcaxtea Basin obliterated in a.d. 737-41, was as old, and as 
deeply scored, as the more famous frontier—running from the 
Armenian highlands down the Euphrates Basin and out on to the 
North Arabian Steppe—which the Arabs had obliterated in A.D. 
632-41, when they l^d conquered the Sasanian Empire with one 
hand and the Syriac provinces of the Roman Empire with the dcher. 
Moreover, the conquest of Transoxaoia, which was relatively re¬ 
mote from the Arabs’ base of operations, instead of lying at the 
threshold of Arabia like Syria an^ 'Inq, was only undertaken after 
a long delay and was only earned through to asuccessfril conclusion 
after strenuous exertions. The Arabs had completed the conquest 
of the Sasanian dominions, up to the line of the Murgbab, by a.d. 
651; they did not seriously attempt the conquest of the Oxus> 
Jaxartes Basin dll more than fifty years later, in A.D. 705 ; and their 
successive attempts, which began in that year, all failed to achieve 
more a transitory success until in A.D. 736 the Arab com> 
mander Asad, like the Macedonian Alexander before him,* sup¬ 
plemented an ineffective policy of force by a masterly policy of 
concUiadoix^ Even so, the definitive Arab conquest of Transoxania, 
which followed in A.D, 737-41, was not confirmed until the Chinese, 
who had been supporting the Transoxaoians in their resistance, 
were defeated by ihfi Arabs on the banks of the River Talas in 
A.D. 75 1. just a century after the Arabs had reached the banks of the 
Murghab. 
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The embiyonlc dsdllzation which was germinating in the Oxva- 
Jaxartes Basin at the time of the Arab conquest, and which resisted 
the aniuhllating irn^ct so obstinately, though ultimately in vain, 
was the product of Central Asian history during those eight or nine 
preceding centuries during which the Oxus^Jazanes Basin had been 
litnnga life of its own with special functions and spedal experiences. 

The intrusion of Hellenism into the Syriac World at the heels of 
Alexander the Great affected the Ozus-Jaxartes Basinas profoundly 
as any other part of the Syriac domain, notwithstanding the fact 
that Transoxania lay at the opposite extremity of the Syriac World 
to the point at which Hellenism had made its entry. In spite of this 
geographical remoteness, the Bactrian and Sogdlan oases received 
a greater infusion of Greek colonists—and herewith a stronger 
tincture of Hellenic culture-^-than many regions which 1 ^ nearer 
to the Aegean: the reason, no doubt, being the intrinsic impcrtance 
of Transoxania as the march over against the Nomads of the 
Eurasian Steppe.^ The process of HellenlzatioQ was even intensi¬ 
fied, for s time, when the Greek settlers in Central Asia severed 
their political connexion with the Seieucld Macedoaian ‘successor- 
state* of the Achaemenian Empire in the middle of the third century 
B.c. and sec up a Bactrian Greek Empire of their own; but there 
were other sequels to this Central A^an Greek secession which 
were of greater historical moment. 

In the first place, the bostiU^ between the Bactrian Greek Power 
and the Seleudd Power set up a barrier between the Oxus-Jaxaites 
Basin and the rest of the Syriac World—a barrier that was quickly 
broadened when, in the adjoining province of KhuHlsan, a coui- 
muni^ of Nomad origin follow^ the Bactrian Greeks* example 
and founded a principalis which began as a buffer state between 
the Bactrian Greek and the Seleudd Greek Power and ended as 
the so-called Parthian Empire.^ In the second place, the Bactrian 
Greeks turned their arms against India and thereby opened the 
way for the intrusion of Hellenism upon the Iodic World: an in¬ 
trusion which is to be dated from the passage of the Hindu Kush 
by the Bactrian Greek prince Demetriua about 190 b.c., and not 
ftcm Alexander's brilliant but ephemeral Indian campaign of 326- 
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325 B.C.* Xq the third plac«, the Greek Power in Bactria, alienated 
as itwas Awn the Selewidae and cut off from the main body of the 
Hellenic Worid by the rise of the Parthlans in Khurasan, proved 
une<^u2l to the task of holding the Eurasian border of the HelJenized 
Sjriac Worid against Nomad pressure. 

In the last quarter of the second century b.c., the Nomads broke 
through the ^ctrian frontier defences in two successive waves— 
Sakaa* and Tndo-Parthians' in the van, Yuechi or Kushans In the 
—submerged the oases of the Oxua-Jaxartes Basin and flooded 
on round, or over, the Hindu Kush into India in the footsteps of 
the antecedent Bactiian Greek conquerors. This barbarian V6lker> 
wanderung put an end to Greek rule in Central Asia and in India. 
It did not, however, extinguish Hellenic culture in the regions on 
either side of the Hindu Kush adiich the Bactrian Greek princes 
had united under their sceptre. These Eurasian barbarians were 
Philhellecieai^ and under their aegis HeUenism survived to be an 
e&ctive cultural force In the Ku^ian Emc^, which was brought 
into existence in the Erst century of the Christian Era by the re* 
union of all the cudetxmi Bactrian Greek dominions under the rule 
of an ex'Nomad dynas^. The effect of the Nomad influx was un* 
flmiurabie not to HeUenism but rather to the Syriac Civilisation in 
Central Asia. The cumulative effect of all the events that have just 
been recited was temporarily to disconnect the Oxus^Jaxartes Basin 
from the^riac World and to connect it up with the Indie World 
instead. Tne Qorth*eastem escarpment of the Iranian Plateau be* 
a cultural and political barrier, whereas the statesmanship of 
loral Greek and Kushan empire>builders temporarily ‘abolished 
the Hindu Kush* as Louis XJV boasted himseli to have ‘abolished 
the Pyrenees’. 

During the four hundred years or so—from the second century 
B.c. to the third century of the Christian Era—during which Centr^ 
Asia and North-Western India were clamped together first under 
Greek and then under Kushan rule, this temporary political union 
had a momentous and enduring cultural result which was parallel, 
mutatismuioKdis, to the cultural result chat foUo wed from the damp¬ 
ing together of Syria and the Hellenic World for an approximately 
etpjal length of time under the Roman Empire. In either case, the 
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political ujiion ofheterogeneoud cultural clemecU generated a grot 
syncretisdc religion: in the one case the Syro^Hellenic religion of 
Catholic Christianity, in the other case the Indo-Hellenic religion 
of Mahayanian Buddhism. The Mahayaoa gtew up within the 
framework of the Kushan Empire as the Catholic Church grew up 
within the framework of the Roman Empire; but in Central Asia 
the situation was complicated by further Actors. 

One new factor was that, under the Kuahan regime, the Oxus* 
Jaxarces Ba^ ceased to be a march between a dvilllation and a bar¬ 
barism and became, instead, a corridor along which three different 
dvilizadons entered into communication vdth one another. In the 
last quarter of the second century b.c., Immediately after the exo¬ 
dus of the Sakas and the Yuechi from the Central Asian Steppe, the 
Sinic Society, which at that time was living, under the Han Dynas^, 
through its universal state, expanded its spheres of exploration and 
influence westward, beyond the western extremis of the Great 
Wall, along the line of oases in the Tarim Basin, and thereby estab¬ 
lished contact with the Hellenic and the Indie Civilization which 
were then beginnii^, under the auspices of the Bactrian Greek 
Empire, to blend with one another in the Basin of the Jaxartes and 
the Oxus. The resultant commerce of cultures along this Central 
Asian corridor became more active at the turn of tbe first and 
second centuries of the Christian Era, when the dust of the Nomad 
Vdlkerwanderung was subddlng. The Han Empire and the Kushan 
Empire marched with one another in Central Asia for at leasts cen¬ 
tury A.D. 75^175) ; in the wars between them, the oases of tbe 
Tarim Basin were bandied to and fro between the one Power and 
the other; and thus the seeds of the Mahayana which were sown 
in the Tarim Basin during the periods when it was under Rushan 
rule were able to propagate themselves in the Far East duriog tbe 
periods when the Tarim Basin was united politically with CUna. 
In consequence, the Mahayana did not remain cenhned to tbe 
Kushan Empire In which it had originated. After Issuing out of 
India across the North-West Frontier, it passed on in a curving 
orbit—skirting Tibet on three sides—through the Oxua-Jaxartes 
Basin and the Tarim Basin into the Far East;^ and, like Catholic 
Christianity, it was destined to receive more honour in a new world 
than in its own birthplace. At the preaent day, the Mahayana la a 
mighty power in Ch^ and Korea and Japan while it is extioci In 
bo^ India and Central Asia. 

The extinction of Mahayanian Buddhiem in India through the 
rise of a ‘totalitarian’ Indie religion in the shape of Hinduism does 
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not hcr« concern ua.* Its «tinctioft in Central Asia—where, as in 
India, this was a gradual process—was due to a rcaurgence of the 
Syriac Civilization which made itself felt in all parts of the buried, 
but not dead, Syriac body social. From the third c^tury of the 
Christian Era onwards, this Syriac risorgimento manifested itself, 
as we have noticed in another connexion,^ in the waves of religion 
which were periodically emitted by the Syriac internal proletariat. 
While Judaism had only defied Hellenism as a forlorn hope and 
Catholic Chriadanity had not defied Hellenism at all but had found 
its field of acdon in the Hellenic World as a Syro-Hellenic syn¬ 
cretism, most of the subsequent Syriac religious movements were 
deliberate and successful anu-H^enic reactions.^ In the third 
century of the Christian Era. a Zoroasoian Church Militant consti¬ 
tuted itself the established church of a Sasanian state whose mission 
was to fight Hellenism with temporal weapons by wesdng back all 
ex-Acha^enian territories from the Roman Empire. In the fifth 
century, the Nestoriac and Monopbysite movements sought to 
wret back Christianity itself from the Hellcnizers by recovering 
the Syriac gold in the Christian syncretism from its Hellenic alloy; 
and both these and-Hellenic Christian movements managed to sur¬ 
vive: Neetorianism outside and Monophyridsra actually inside the 
Roman frondera. 

The frontier between the Roman and Sasanian Empixes was the 
line along which these batdes were fought; but the forces there 
brought into action soon began to make themselves felt, as well, on 
the opposite fronder of the Sasanian Empire, where it marched 
with other ex-Achaememan temtorica in the Oxus-Jaxaxfes Ba^. 
The Kushan Empire broke up about the tune when the Sasanian 
Empire came into existence; but the Sasanidae were no more sue- 
ces^l on the north-east they were on the west In their long 
efforts to restore the lost unity of the Syriac World by force of arms. 
Hie political heirs of ^ Kushana were not the Sa^nidac but two 
fresh hordes of Nomad invaders who were carried out of the Steppes 
in this direction in the ensuing period of disturbance in Euiaria 
(circa kJt. 375-^5). The Huns overran the ci-detani Kushan 
dominions in both Central Asia and India in the fourth and fifth 
ceoCuriee of the Christian Era; and the White Huns or Ephtbalites, 
who had fastened upon the Chnis-Jaxartes Basin, were supplanted 
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there by the Turks in A.D. 563-^. Thus the political divorce of the 
Oxus'Jaxaites Basin fn>m the rest of the Syriac World was atilL 
maintained. On the other hand, the Syriac Civilization began to 
recapture iU lost Central Asian provinces cot by force of arms but 
by the peaceful penetration of religious propaganda. 

In this north-eastward expansion of Syriac rdigion, Zoroastrian¬ 
ism might have been expected to play the leading part in virtue of 
the geographical proximity of its base of operations on the Iranian 
Plateau; but it actually failed to play this p^ became it was handi¬ 
capped by its status as the established religion of die Sasanian 
Empire, with which the rulers of Central Asia were at enmity. The 
Syriac religions which did successfully penetrate the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Buin xux&T the Ephthalite and the Turkish regime were those 
which had been subjected to persecution in the empires in ahich 
they had Hist raised their heads; for their adherents were driven 
by force majeure to seek asylum abroad and were readily received 
by the Powers which were at enmity vnch the persecuting Govern¬ 
ments, since the persecuted refugees could ^ under no suspicion 
of intending to act as the secret agents of Governments before 
whose face they had Bed. Thus Manichaelsm, which was proscribed 
and persecuted In the Sasanian Empire in the third century of 
the Christian Era, and Mazdakism, which had the same experience 
in the Sasanian Empire in the fifth centuiy, and Nestorianism, 
which was proscribed and persecuted in the fifth century in the 
Roman Empire and was therefore granted hee passage into and 
across the Sasanian dominions, all in turn pa^ed on into the 
Centra] Asian corridor and made their way through it into the Far 
East.' This new north-eastward radiation of Syriac culture in the 
form of religious waves was so vigorous that the Nestorian Christian 
wave, whi^ was the latest in tEe senes, had already reached the 
capita] of the T'ang Empire, Si Ngan, in aj). 636,^ only just over 
two hundred years after the outcome of the Council of Ephesus had 
made life impossible for the Nestoriaoa within the frondera of the 
Roman Empire in ax. 431. Contemporaneously, the Mahayana 
appears to have decreas^ in Central Asia as the Syriac religions 
increased. In the Oxus-Jaxarces Basin, it was evidently in decline 
by the time when the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Teiang 
(Yuan Chwang) traversed the Central Asian corridor from east to 
west eirta KS>. 629, en rouU from China to India.^ 

This was the situation Ui Central Asia at the moment when the 
Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors of the Ssssnian Empire com- 
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Dieted their conquest by ivachlng the Sassnids* oorth-east irontier 
along the River Mur^b in a.d. 651.* Their advent raised a 
roomentoua issue. Would the new lelamic wave of Syriac religion 
roll on in the wake of the preceding Nestorian and Maadakice and 
Manichaean waves until it brokoi in its turn, upon the western 
borders of the Far Eastern World?’ Or would the Neaeorian 
Christendom which had forestalled Islam In Central Asia succeed 
in relating and repelling the Islamic Impact? In other terms, was 
the embryo of a new ‘Far Eastern Christian Civiliaation’ in the 
Oxus-Jaxartee Basin to succeed or to ^ in coming to birth ? 

In the middle of the seventh century of the Christian Era, all the 
local conditions in the Oiros-Jaxartes Basin appear to have been in 
favour of the genesis of a new civilization there. There had been 
a long and thorough local intermingling of cultures: Syrac and 
Hellenic and Indie. There had been an equally long and thorough 
local intenniDgling of races: an indigenous Iranian peasantry over¬ 
laid by a deposit of Iranian-speaking Nomads In the second century 
B.c. and by a further layer of TurHsh-speaking Nomads (Ephtha- 
lites and Turks) in the hfth and sixth centuries of the Chiistian 
Era. And this fruitful diversity of the human element was pre¬ 
served and accentuated by the character of the pby«cal entdronment. 
The concentration of the sedentary inhabitants into a number of 
separate fortiHed oases (working together, it may be, with a linger¬ 
ing memory of the Helleoic social tradition which had been im¬ 
ported by Alexander and his successors) had resulted in the social 
articulation of the country into a number of politically independent 
but economically and culturally inter-connected city-states; and 
the princes and merchants of these dty-states were on good tenns 
with their Ephthalite and Turkish Nomad overlordsi who were 
enlightened enough to understand that thdr own true advantage 
lay in fosteriog the prosperity of their sedentary vassals and not in 
killing the goose that la^ the golden egg. 

*The golden ^g* of seventh-century C^tral Asia was the transit- 
trade along the corridor between the still surviving Roman Empire 
and the ‘ghost’ of the Sinic universal state which had just been 
revived in the Far East under the dynasties of the Suei and the 
T’ang.’ -Under the aegis of the Ephthalite and Turkish khans, this 
trans-steppe commerce (which resembled maritime rather than 
overland trade) was being conducted, with profit to all parties con- 
.cemed, by the merchants of the Transoxanian cities; and this 

• Sc« tbe micttflf dMoiption ui Gibb, op. dt, pp, >-ir. 
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coitTOcrce was opening up, for the embryonic new civilization of 
the communities that were conducting it, the vast hinterland of the 

Eurasian Steppe. Transoxania possesses greater natural advantages 

as a ^mping^ff ground’ for the conquest of the Steppe by a 
sedentary society than any of the other settled regions by \s 4 ich the 
coasts of the great Eurasian Steppe are bounded; and we have 
observed already^ that even in the actual event, when Ncstorianism 
had been robbed of its Central Asian base of operations through the 
Muslim conquest of Transoxania in a.d. 737-41, it very nearly 
succeeded in permanently converting the whole of the Eurasian 
Nomadic Society. 

Thus, in the middle of the seventh century of the Christian Era, 
the new embryonic civilization in Central Asia had fair prospects 
in every quarter except the south-west, where the wave of Islam 
was welling up and menacingly raising its crest. If that menacing 
tide had been successfully stemmed, wc must suppose that the 
embryo would have come to birth, and we can even conjecture to 
some extent the physiognomy which this civilization would have 
assumed if it had not been abortive. 

The ‘Far Eastern Christian QWlization' of Central Asia would 
probably have displayed a certain resemblance to the 'Far Western 
Christian Civilization' of Ireland * The introduction of the germ 
of Christianity into Central Asia by Nestorian missionaries, just 
before Central Asia was isolated from the other Christendoms by 
the welling up of the Islamic wave in the midst of them, was 
analogous to the introduction of the germ of Christianity into Ire¬ 
land by Saint Patrick just before Ireland was isolated from the other 
Christendoms by the settlement of the pagan English barbarians in 
Britain. In these clrcumstaDces, we have observed how, in Ireland, 
Christianity blended harmoniously with the indigenous culture of 
the island to create a new dvilizatfon with a high vitality and a 
distinctive character. If Nestorian Christianity in Central Asia had 
been able to repel the Islamic assault, or had bWn screened from its 
incidence as Ireland was screened from the incidence of the English 
assault by a Welsh buffer, we may conjecture that in those circum¬ 
stances Nestorian Christianity would have followed the same course 
in the Far East chat Patrician Christianity actually followed in the 
Far West. We can imagine Central Asian Nestorianism coming to 
some permanent local understanding with the Mahayana—and 
perhaps even with the remnants of Zcroascriarusm as well; for the 
Zoroastrians, who maintained their independence in a fastness be¬ 
tween the Elbruz Mountains and the Caspian for two or three 
hundred years after the Arab conquest of tlU rest of the Sasaman 

• In II. D (yj), 00 pp, 3 J 7 - 9 , above, t See pp. Jifi. above. 
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Empire, had been chastened by advewity. In their new predica¬ 
ment they would assuredly have abandoned their traditional ex¬ 
clusiveness and intolerance (which had lost their raison i'itre after 
the overthrow of the empire in which Zoroastrianism had been the 
established church); and we can imagine them making common 
cause with any forces in Central Asia which could offer them a 
point d‘(^pui for that resistance to Islam which had become their 
absorbing occupation. We have, then, to conceive of the unrealized 
'Far Eastern Christian Civilization’ as based upon an entente be* 
tween Kestorianbm on the one band and Buddhism and Zoro¬ 
astrianism on the other: an entente which might have taken the 
alternative forms of coalescence (like the coalescence between 
Christianity and the Celtic Paganism in Ireland) or of eclecticism 
(like the abortive Neoplatonic ^urch of the Emperor Julian or the 
successful eclectic religion of Hinduism)' or of'tri-religionism* (like 
the simultaneous practice of the Mahayana with Confucianism and 
Taoism by Buddhists in latter-day China, and with Confucianism 
and Shintoism by Buddhists in latter-day Japan).* On any of these 
alternative bases, we can imagine the rise of a great creative 'Far 
Eastern Christian Civilization’ and picture it spreading from the 
oases of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin over the EurasJim Steppe, and 
from Eurasia into the other regions round about. 

Why did this potential 'Far Eastern Christian Civilization’ fail to 
materialize? Or. in concrete terms, why did the Nestoriao Christen- 
dom of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin fail to resist the impact of the Arab 
Muslim conquerors during the critical century A.O. 651-732 ? The 
problem can be stated in this w^: In (let us say) a.d. 721, the 
strategic position of the Arabs tns-d-w the Oxus-Jaxarces Basin 
was not unlike their position at the same moment w-d-vis Gaul. 
On both their Centi^ Asian and their European front, at that 
moment, the Arabs were standing just on the farther side of a well- 
dehned physical boundary at the threshold of a new world which 
they might or might not proceed to conquer. As early as a.d. 713, 
Musa had quietly occupied Septimania,'^ while Queaybah's more 
ambitious Central Asian campaigns of a.d. 705-15 had evoked a 
more vigorous riposte, w ith the result that, by the year 721, the 
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Aiibs' holdings in Tukharistan andTransoxania, beyond the north¬ 
eastern foot oi the Iranian Plateau, were no larger than their con¬ 
temporary holdings in Gaul, b^ond the northern foot of the 
Pyrenes. • By the year 732, after another dozen years of campaign¬ 
ing on either fron^ the respective positions were still apparently the 
same. By the beginning of the year 732, in consequence of the disas¬ 
trous Battle of the Pass in 73 2 > the Anabs had lost all but three posts 
beyond the Oxus, and all but one or two in Tukharistan; while 
at the same date, ovdng to the (less serious) reverse at Tours, they 
had retreated again to the ScpiimaJiian extremity of Gaul. Ultimate 
success was not in either case out of the question, but experience 
seemed to show that in both areas it could only be purchased at the 
price of great and sustained military efforts, In both areas, how¬ 
ever, the sequel failed to bear out the natural expecutions. The 
Battle of Tours was accepted as final, and from that time onwards 
the Arabs often lost, but practically never gained, ground on their 
north-western frontier On the other hand, the seemingly not less 
serious situation on the north-east was so dramatically reversed 
during the next nine years that by a.d. 741 the whole of the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin had been incorporated definitively into the Arab 
Empire at a relatively small cost in the shape of fresh military 
operations. 

How are we to account for the remarkable difference between 
Arab military fortunes in these two war-zones? Why did the Arabs 
fail to conquer Gaul and succeed in conquering Transoxania ? One 
obvious explanation is to be found in the very much greater distance 
of the European war-zone from the Arab l^e of operations. We 
have already had occasion* to remark upon the inordinate length 
of 'Abd-ar-Rahjnan*$ line of communications in A.D. 732 by the 
time when he had reached the Loire. The distance overland^ (and 
the Arabs did not command the Mediterranean) from the Umay- 
yads* capital at Damascus to Narbonne, their advanced base 00 the 
threshold of Gaul, is approximately twice aa great as the distance 
from Damascus to Merv, their advanced base on the threshold of 
the Oxus- Jaxartes Basin. This difference in distance explains much; 
yet the whole explanation of the difference between the outcomes 
of the two encounters can hardly he here; for, while sheer distance 
told in fovour of Western Christendom in its resistance to the 
Islamic impact, there were other factors—including certain geo- 
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graphical &cton~>m which Far Eastern Christendom bad the 
adviflt^e. 

For example, the Pyrenees were not nearly so formidable a 
political and cultural barrier in the first half of the eighth century* 
of the Christian En as the north-eastern escarpment of the Iranian 
Plateau. By that date the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin bad been divorced 
pohcicallj, and to a largo extent also culturally, from Iran for close 
upon nine hundred years; and there was a profound cleavage in 
tradition and ithos between the two regions. On the other band, 
eighth-century Aquitaine had a stronger sense of affinity with the 
Iberian Peninsula—a country vrith which Aquitaine had been united 
politically not only under the Roman Empire but also for a time 
thereafter under the Vlsigothic ‘successor-state’—than she had with 
Northern Gaul: an ex-Roman territory that had been barbarized 
by the immigration of the Franks.* Although, by the year 732, 
Aquitaine had been subject to Frankish political domination for 
more than two centuries—ever since Frankish Clovis had won his 
victory over Gothic Akric at 'Vouilli in a.d, 507*—the Aquitanians 
had never become reconciled to Frankish rule; and If ‘Abd-ar* 
Rahn^ had won a victory over Charles Martel in a.d. 732^ or had 
even subsequently retrieved his defeat, the Aquitanians would 
assuredly have b^n well content to exchange a Frankish for an 
Arab master. In this important matter of local political sentiment, 
the conditions were certainly less unfavourable to the Arabs in Gaul 
than they were in Transoxania. 

As compared with Gaul, again, Transoxania possessed other 
assets as well. From the military point of view the Empire of the 
T’ang may have proved a broken reed, but the diplomatic support 
against the Arabs which the independent states of Transoxania and 
iSikharistan were constantly receiving from the Court of Si Ngan 
was at any rate an effective moral weapon, especially aince, to the 
Arabs, its value long remained imponderable and therefore sub¬ 
ject to over-estimation. 'Hie Aquitanians, Neustrians, and Aus- 
trasians, in the crisis of a.d. 713-32, do not appear to have received 
either naval assistance in the Me^terranean or diplomatic support 
at Damascus from the Court of Constantinople, io that both the 
fighting and the bluffing had all to be their ovm. Io mattem of 
topography and climate, moreover, Transoxania was a more dliff* 
cult count^ than Gaul for the invader. The cultivated areas were 
not continuous, but were separated by stretches of steppe and 
desert; the rivers, being mightier streams than the Garonne, the 
Loire, or the Seine, offered correspondingly greater obstacles; and 
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between the crossing of the Oxus at Tinnidh and the Transoxanian 
metropolis of Samarqand there were formidable mountains to be 
traversed which had not their like at any point on the road from 
Narbonne to Tours. As for political unity, it was still hardly more 
than nominal in the Frankish domioiona at this period and was of 
little account for the practical purpose of military co-opc^tion so 
that, even from this point of view, the Transcctanians and Tukhari- 
stanis were scarcely at a disadvanUge as compared with the peoples 
of Gaul, while such disadvantage as there may have been was no 
doubt more than compensated by the greaw vitality of local 
political life in the Oxus-Jaiartes Basin and the distinctly higher 
level of general civilization. 

These further considerations have to be set off against the simple 
explanation of the difference between the Arabs' miliury succes in 
Central Asia and their military failure in Europe in terms of the 
relative distance of the two theatres of war from Arabia, In fact, 
they diminish the force of this explanation to such a degree that we 
can hardly regard the problem as solved unless some supplementary 
explanation js fonhcoming. Perhaps the higher Iftvel of general 
avilization that prevailed in Transoxania at the time suoolies 
the clue. 

In what, after all, did the superiority, in this respect, of Trans- 
oxania over contemporary Gaul consist? Undoubtedly in an im¬ 
measurably, greater development of international trade, as might be 
expected in a region which had long been, and still was, a corridor 
of communication between surrounding societies, whereas the Gaul 
of that day was a semi-civilized region penned up in a blind alley 
at the en^ of the Earth. That difference has an important bearing 
on our problem, for it means that the eighth-century population of 
Gaul possessed no vital commercial interests which would be 
damaged or promoted by possible alternative relauons between 
them and the Arab Empire. At that date they were an agricultural 
society, and little more besides—such commerce as existed between 
Gaul and the rest of the World being then largely carried on by 
Italians, Syrians, and other outsidere. Transoxania, on the other 
hand, was a commercial community first and foremost** Her 
nuiwrous and well-peopled cities could not subsist upon the local 
oasis-cultivation, the extent of which was limited by a restricted 
water-supply, however scientific the methods of irrigation, For 
such a society, international trade was not a mere optional source 
of surplus pr^t but a necessity of existence; and each new develop¬ 
ment of the struggle with the Aiaba struck a fresh blow at this 
staple of Transoxania’s economic life. 

* On thh, aee CiSb, di., «ap*fiiaUy a. s. «nd SS. 
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During the first phase of the struggle, ^uch may be dated from 
Qutaybah's opening campaign in a.d. 705 down to A.D. 719 (by 
which year the greater part of his work been undone through 
the unaided efforts of the Transoxanians and Tukharistania them¬ 
selves), the damage to trade was evidently not intolerable- The 
commercial classes in the Oxus-Jaxartes principalities were not yet 
^ced by an unprecedented situation, for the Arab Empire in this 
quarter had simply stepped into the shoes of the Sasanian Empire, 
with which the Transoxanian Power? had frequently been at war. 
ENjiing these earlier hostilities, the Government at Ctcsiphon ap¬ 
pears, on more than one occasion, to have placed embargo^ upon 
Transoxanian trade along routes that travereed the Sasanian do¬ 
minions ; but they had never succeeded in dealing that trade a 
mortal blow, and the Sughdi merchants had shown enterprise and 
ingenuity in openiog up alternative lines of communication with 
their Mediterranean customers-' Even, moreover, if their trade 
with the Roman Empire were temporarily cutoff, they still remained 
the monopolists of the overland route between the Far East and 
India, and the volume of this branch of commerce was no doubt 
BufSdent to secure them against anything like an economic cata¬ 
strophe. This was the situation down to A.D. 719; but it was altered 
^^d, as it turned out, very much for the worse from the point of 
view of Transoxanian trade—when, in A.D- 720-1, the Tfirgesh 
Nomads from the heart of the Eurasian Steppe began to take a 
hand in the struggle between the Transoxanian city-states and the 
Arab Empire. 

■nic Tiirgesh intervened as mandatories of the Government of Si 
Ngan and as auxiliaries of the Transoxanians in their war of libera¬ 
tion; and, as far as fighting the Arabs was concerned, they per¬ 
formed their task effiaently. For seventeen years they kept the 
Arab forces on the defensive, inflicted upon them sevet^ military 
disasters, and gradually forced them out of their fortresses beyond 
the River. The nominal beoeficiaries discovered, however, that the 
remedy was worse than the disease. Officially, the Turgesh were 
the subjects and agents of China; but the Chinese authorities 
exercb^ no supervision, and the Turgesh evidently behaved as 
irresponsible Nomads do behave when they find ^emselves in 
military control of sedentary populations. The eastern trade-routes 
were cut; and, when the Tfbgesh acrually crossed the Upper Oxus 
and began to push the Arabs out of Tukharistan, that must have 
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nude matters still worse from the economic point of view, for the 
insecurity was thereby escended to the routes between Trans- 
oaania and Hindustan. Meanwhile, the Chinese suaeraina of the 
Turgesh had already become so incensed against their unmanage- 
able vassaia that they took the opportunity of a victory which was 
gained at last (in a.d. 737) by the Arab governor Aaad over the 
Tilrgesh Khaqan in Juiqln and Khurisin to destroy the Tiirgesh 
Confederacy ai^ to disperse the horde. It is safe to conjecture that 
the Trtnsoxanian comroercial classes, on whom the direct losses 
had fellen, felt even more bitterly against the Turgeah than did the 
Government of the T'ai^, and this explains the immediate and 
general success which attended the conciliatory policy that had 
already been initiated by Asad and was being followed out by his 
successor Nasr. 

In 736 Asad sppears to have come to an understanding widi the 
Iranian noeablea of Tukharistan. The national capital of Balkh, 
ruined in the previous wars, was rebuilt, under Asad's auspices, by 
the Tukharistania themeelvcs, in order to replace Merv as the seat 
of the Arab provincial administration. This step was ta ke n by Asad 
the year before his victo^ over the Turgeah, and the succeeding 
year (a.d. 738) was signalized by Nasr’a declaration of amnesty and 
guarantee of rights to the peoples of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin. The 
tolerance of non-Arab nationalities and non-lslamic religions, upon 
strict but not xmhcarable conditions of inferiority, was a permanent 
feature in the policy of the Arab Empire—a feature without which 
that Enmire could never have achieved its astonishing triumphs. 
Nasf’s charter, however, appears to have been exceptionally favour¬ 
able ; and, by granting it, he offered the Transoxanians an honour¬ 
able escape from the terrible choice between political servitude and 
commercial ruin. On condition of accepting Arab sovereignty on 
not intolerable terms, they were given the prospect, not merely of 
commercial recovery, but of perhaps unprecedented prosperity- 

If onee the political objections to incorporation into the Arab 
Empire were sunnounted, there could be no doubt of its advan- 
ca^ from the economic point of view; for, in place of a permanent 
military front upon their south-western border, it opened up to 
Transoxanian merchants a hinterland stretching from KhurfsSo to 
the Mediterranean and from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. 
Moreover, Arab statesmanship set itself promptly to reopen the 
trade-routes leading along the Central Asian corndor to the Far 
East. 'Shortly after his recapture of Samarqand’ (probably in a-D. 
739), Nasr 'sent an embassy to China. Tlw was followed up in 
744 by a much more elaborate embassy, obviously intended to 
r^^te commercial relations in the most complete manner possible, 
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ia which ihc Aiabs were accompanied by ambassadors not only 
from the Sogdian cities and Tukharistan, but even from Zabulistan’ 
(south-east of the Hindu Kush), ‘Shash, and the Tiirgesh. Two 
other Arab embassies are also recorded in 745 and 747-’ ‘ The 
inclusion of representatives from Zabulistan su^ests that steps had 
already been taken to reopen the overland trade-route to India. 

These satisfactorily explain the ease and the permanence 
T^th whid) the Oxus-Jaxartcs Basin was incorporated into the Arab 
Empire between a.d, 737 and AD. 741 - Do they not also suggest a 
reason for the iai lure of the Arabs, during the same period, in Gaul f 
The non-commercial Aquitanians and Neustriaos were not con¬ 
fronted with the same dilemma as the Transoxanians in dealing 
with the Arabs. They had little or no foreign commerce to lose by 
war with the great neighbouring Power; in defending thdr poUticd 
independence, they were at the same time defending their fields, 
whk^ were the source of their prosperity as a primitive agricultural 
populatipn; and by summoning their over-lords, the Austrasiana, 
to the rttcue, they were not exposing themselves to any su^ 
economic calamities as those which the Transoxanians incurred 
when they called in the Turgesh. 

If this line of argument is correct, the superior civilization of 
eighth-century Tranaoxania—in other words, her higher com¬ 
mercial development^^ compared with e^hth-century Gaul was 
the principal reason why she succumbed to Arab imperialism and 
lost this opportunity of founding a distinctive civilisation of her 
own, whereas Gaul preserved her liber^ of self-determination and 
so eventually gave birth to that Western Civilization in which we 
ourselves still live and move and have our being. 

Whatever the true explanation of the actual course of history on 
this occasion may be, it is evident that, in the capitulation of a.d. 
737-41, the unborn Far Eastern Christendom renounced its birth¬ 
right. 

We can now arrange our series of oollisioos between Islam and 
the several Christendoms in a sequence. The impact of the Islamic 
wave upon the Monophysite Christendom of Abyssinia was so feeble 
that it hardly administered any perceptible stimulus. The more 
vigorous imp^upon Western Christendom was highly stimulating, 
as is demonstrated by the vigour of the response. The considerably 
more forrible Impact upon Orthodox Christendom was so severe 
that the social structure of Orthodox Christendom was permanently 
warped and its social f^ric fatally overstrained by the /our deforce 
of holding its ground. The impact upon Nestorian Christendom 
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caught chia Christendom while it was still in embryo and dealt it a 
blow that rendered it abortive. It it evident that the severity of the 
Islamic challenge to Western Christendom was of the optiinmn 
degree; that the challenges to Abyssinian Monophysite Christen¬ 
dom and to Central Asian Nestorian Christendom were both 
equally remote in degree from the ideal mean, though this in op¬ 
posite directions; and that the challenge to Orthodox Christendom, 
while less remote from the mean that either of these other two 
challenge, was still decidedly beyond the limits of the optimum, 
and this in the diiection of excessive severi^. 

Miscarriaget and Birtfu of Civilaatiorn in Syria 

One further example of ChalJenge-and-Response in which the 
challenge has been presented m the human sphere may suffice to 
conclude this survey of serial encounters in which an identic chal¬ 
lenge is deliv^ on different occasians with different degrees of 
severity and with resultant responses that differ by comparison with 
one another In the respective d eg r ees of their ^lure or success. 

This final instance of our present object of study is the human 
challenge presented to the ic^bitants of Syria, on successive oc¬ 
casions when they have been moved to create an independent local 
Syriac Civilization, by the geographical proximity of the Egyptiac 
Civilization on one and the Sumeric (followed by the Baby- 
Ionic) Civilization on the other dank, as 'going concerns’. This 
human challenge became potential from Sie time when, under 
pressure of the desiccation of the Afrasian Savannah into the 
Afrasian Steppe, the fstheie of the Egyptiac and Sumeric civiliza¬ 
tions braved and mastered the physical challenge of the Nilotic and 
Euphrat can jungle-swamps, wherw in Syria—the section of Afrasia 
that lies in between the L^d of Egypt and the Land of Shinar—the 
corresponding challenge which was there presented by the Jordan 
Valley was left unanswered by Afrasian Man.» Thenceforward, any 
movement to create an independent cmliaation In Syria was ex¬ 
posed to a challenge from the presence of the civilizations that were 
now already established in close proximi^ on either side; and this 
challenge continued to be presented in some degree until the ex¬ 
tinction without issue of the Babylonic OviUzatiozi in the Lower 
Tigris-Euphratea Valley in the hst century s.a was followed, in 
the fifth century of the Christian Era, by the extinction without 
issue of the Eg3ptiac Civilization In the Lower Nile Valley. 

V^lthin this long period of some four thousand years during 
w^ch the challenge now under consideration was operative, there 

' See I!, C (ii) («) a, vol. i, pp. ss6>7, kSere, emcaUr tbe quotatien froea 
Eautfd Mrycr «a p. 357. 
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is one conspicuous occasion on wUch it was ta]ceR up $uocc$sfull7. 
The Syriac Civilisation which came to birth towards the end of 
second miUennium b.c. is perhaps the most briUiant and most 
original representative of the species, next to the contempor^ 
Hellenic Civilization, that has appeared up to date within the period 
of some six thousand years during which this species of societies has 
SO far been in existence. This Syriac Civilization, as we have re¬ 
marked at other points in this Study, has three great feats to its 
credit^ It invent^ an alphabetic system of writing: it diacovered 
the Atlantic Ocean; and it arrived at a particular conception of God 
as a personal and moral and unique and omnipotent being. And it 
performed these great works of creation independently of the two 
imposing civiliaations which overlooked iU tiny original domain 
from eitW side. 

The Syriac Gvilization,* ariring in an interstice between the 
Egyptiac Soriety and the Babylonic, was neither beholden to, nor 
impeded by, either of them;* and, so far as it was related to any 
antecedent driliaation at all, its affini^r was not with a society whose 
roots were in the soil of Egypt or Shinar but .with the restively 
distant Minoan Civilization of the Aegean. In ^nitue of this affinlQr, 
the Syriac avilizaUon was not only the contemporary of the Hel¬ 
lenic Civilization but its sister; and it revealed its common descent 
from the Minoan Civilisation in a common taste for long-distance 
deep-sea navigation: a taste which made the Phoenicians and the 
Greeks, between them, the mastere of the entire basin of the Medi¬ 
terranean by the middle of the last millennium b.c. Even, however, 
in its relatioa to the sister Hellenic Civilization and to the ante¬ 
cedent Minoan Civilization, the Syriac Civilization maintained its 

* Sm !• C {i) (S), *ol/), Bp. kod kod II. D (il), p> $ 9 , kbovk. 
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independence. For the gmtest creative achievement of the Syriac 
Society waa neither ita discovery of the Atlantic nor its discovery 
of the Alphabet but its discovery of God; and the particular con> 
ception of God at ^hich the Syriac Socie^ arrived—^ conception 
which is common to Judaism aod Zoroastnanism and Christiania 
and Islam—is alien (as we have seen) not only Babylome 
religious thought and Egyptiac religious thought (apart from the 
hash of illumination in the abgle soul of Ikhnaton) but also from 
Helleriic religion and from Minoan (as far as the £thos of Minoan 
religion is known to u^. 

Thus the historical oyriac Gvili2ation proclaims, in its magnifi' 
cent creative originality, the triumphant success of its response to 
the challenge which the prozimlty of the EgyptUc and Babylomc 
civilizations presented to it. Yet, without disparagir^ the %riac 
achievement, we may notice that this suceesshil Syriac Civilization 
came to birth at a juncture when the social pressure exerted upon 
Syria from Egypt on the one side and from Shinar on the other was 
at less than its average strength.’ The post>Minoan interregnum, 
during which the Philistine wave of Minoan refugees broke upon 
Syria from the Eastern Mediterranean and the Hebrew wave of 
Afrasian Nomads from the North Arabian Steppe, may be dated, in 
round figures, between 2425 and 1225 B.c. ; and during these three 
centuries, in which the 5 y^ Gvilization actually emerged, both 
the Egyptiac and the Babylonic Society were in a low state of 
vitality. The Egyptiac World was then wholly on the defensive. 
Its energies were being absorbed in the effort of self-preservation 
amid the formidable social convulsions which the dissolution of the 
Minoan Civilization was producing in the Levant; and so long as 
'the New Empire’ succeed^ in savingthc homelands of the Egyptiac 
Civilization in the Nile Valley from bexc^ overwhelmed, it was 
content to leave Syria to take care of itself. On the other flank of 
Syria, in the same age, the Babylonic Civilization, which had 
recently taken the pla^ of the Sumeric Gvilization, was equally 
pasrive; for Babylonia was still torpid under the feeble rule of the 
last epigoni of her Kasslte barbarian conquerors, while Assyria 
had not yet started upon her career of militarism.* As for the aister 
dvilization which the Hit tii e s had created In Anatolia, this had 
been shattered, in the course of thepost^Minoan Vdlkervrandening, 
by the impact of the great migration at the begirmiog of the 
twelfth century b.c. : an impact which the Egyptiac Civilization 

* Tliu poiot ii ootie«d hj Sduwd Me^r io hit 'Zur Tbeorw ■»»«< Mnbodik dez G«* 
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just managed to resist by ths expondiniro of its last remaining 
reserves of vitality.* 

Thus, in observing that the historical Syriac Ciriiization re¬ 
sponded to the challenge of Egypriac and Baby Ionic proximity with 
conspicuous success, we have also to observe that it made this auc- 
cesa&l response at a time when the challenge was presented in less 
than its normal degree of severity; and In order to appraise thi' 
succesa we must compare it with a previous failure. For the crea¬ 
tion of a Syriac Cjvilizarion was not achieved at the hrst attempt. 
The successful attempt which resulted in the historical Synac 
Civilization had been preceded on the same Syrian soil, some four 
or five centuries earlier, by a similar attempt which was abortive. 

We have come across this earlier Abortive Syriac Civilization 
already jn other connexions.^ We have seen that when ‘the Empire 
of Sumer and Akkad*, which was the Sumeric universal state, 
broke up, and the Sumeric Civilization itself went into dissolution, 
after the death of Hammurabi at the end of the twentieth century 
B.C., the former domain of the Empire was overrun by Aryan 
Komadic invaders from the Eurasian Steppe; and that one horde 
of these iflvaders^the people who afterwards became known in the 
^ypii ac World as the Hyksos^migrated right across the breadth 
of the Sumeric World from north-east to south-west and came to a 
halt at the furthest extremity of that world, in Syria. 

At that time Syria was a kind of debatable border or no-man’s- 
land or limbo between the Sumeric World and the ^yptiac World. 
The rift-val ley of the Jordan—having failed to evoke from Man the 
response which had given birth to clvilizatioos in the valleys of 
Euphrates and Kile—remained desolate and uninhabited; and 
the Hill Country of Ephraim was still uninhabited likewise.^ On 
rither side of these physical barriers, the Sumeric and Egyptiac 
civilizations had respectively acquired footholds on Syrian soil 
and had staked out spheres of interest. The Egyptiac Civilization 
bad radiated up the coast of Syria as far as Byblos soon after, or 
possibly some time before, the foundation of the Egyptiac United 
Kingdom circa 3200 B.a; and Byblos, which was its far^esC bourne, 
was also its finnest ponu dappui in this quarter. From the other 
side, the interior of Northern Syria was raided as far as the Jabal 
Ansariyah and the Lebanon, and even occasionally as far as the 
Mediterranean coast, by the Sumerian militarist Lugalza^si of 
Uruk (Erech) and Umma {regnabai cirea 2677-2653 B.c.) and his 

* So* I. C (0 *ol. i, pp. 9 ) kod *^ 0 * 4 . 
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Akkadian supplanten and emulators Sarfoc {^tgrwixzt circo 2652" 
2597) and Naiamain {ngnabat circa 2572-2517) ;* and the seeds of 
Sumeric culture which were scattered io the west by these passing 
whirlwinds of miJitary conquest took permanent root among the 
Amorites: a Semitic-speaking Komadic people who appear to have 
drifted off the North Arabian Steppe and silted up ^nst the 
eastern flank of Lebanon about the middle of the third millemum 
B.c.,* as their fellow-Semites and fellow-Nomads, the Aramaeans, 
drifted from the same starting-point to the same resting-place some 
twelve centuries later.) 

The Amoritc settlers in the interior of Syria became incorporated 
into the Sumeric body social, worked their way towards the h^rt 
of the Sumeric World, and eventually founded the First Dynasty 
of Babylon, which was also the last dynas^to rule and maintain the 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad. Thus, by me time when the Empire 
finally broke up after the death of Hai^urabi, the greatest of the 
latter-day Amoritc emperors, the interior of Syria had long formed 
an integ^ pan of the Sumeric World; and when, in the ensuing 
VOlkerwanderung, Syria waa overrun by a horde of barbarians who 
had broken into the Sumeric World from the Eurasian Steppe, it 
mi^t have been expected that the local outcome would have b^n 
siimlar to the outcome in Babylonia and in Cappadocia. In both 
these other ci- 4 et>ant provinces of the defunct Sumeric universal 
state, the interregnum occupied by the post-Sumeric Vdlkerwan- 
dening was followed by the emergence ^ new civilisations, closely 
related to the Sumeric, which were built up by the joint efforts of 
the ex-provincials and the immigrant barbarians.* In Babylonia, 
the new Babylonic Civilisation emerged after the Irruption and 
settlement of the Kassiies; in Cappadocia, the new Hitdte Civili- 
2ation emerged after the irruption and settlement of the ‘Kanisians* 
and the ‘Luvians’.) Why was it that, in contemporaiy Syria, a new 
Syriac Civilization did not emerge simultaneously after the irrup¬ 
tion and settlement of the Hyksosl In other words, why was it tl^ 
the potential Syriac Civllizatioa of this age miscarried and never 
came to birth? 

The ^lanation of this miscarriage seems to be that the Aryan 
Nomadic invaders of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad who settled 
In its Syrian province oveiahoc the boundaries of the Sumeric 
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World, impinfed upon the Egyptiac World, and became implicated, 
to theii own undoing, in the courae of Egypdac history. The settle^ 
nwQt of the Hyksoa in Syria, which may be dated between the 
death of Hammurabi cirea 1905 i.c. and the foundation of the 
Kaasite ‘successor-state’ of Hiimurabi's Empire in Babylonia 
area 1749 6.C./ would normally have been followed by a long 
period of local stagnation and quiescence; but In Syria, unlike 
Babylonia and Cappadocia, this normal sequel to a Vdlkerwan- 
derung did not follow, and therefore, on this occasion, the promise 
of a new Syriac Civilization did not come to fruition; for, without 
a spell of quiescence and recuperation after the tumult in which it 
has been conceived, an embryonic dviiizadon can never be brought 

CO birth. 

The reason why the Hyksos were unable to settle down after 
their arrival in Syria was because the province of the defunct 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad into which Fate had carried them 
happed to be in immediate proximity to the Egyptiac World- 

^e site at the southern extremity of the Syrian coast, which the 
Hyksos selected for the capital of dieir 'auccessor-ecare',* actually 
within the Eg;^tiac and not wi thin the Sumeric sphere; and 
soon after the beginning of the seventeenth century B.C,, perhaps 
not more than a cencuiy after the Hyksos had made their head- 
• quarters here, an event occurred in the Egyptiac World which 
could not leave the Hyksoa indifferent, The Egyptiac universal 
state (the so-called ‘Middle Kingdom’, which lasted from circa 
2075 to cifca 1675 B-C.) broke down an interregnum ens u ed in the 
Egypuac World which was comparable to the Sumeric interregnum 
that had sec in after the death of Hammurabi some two centuries 
earlier; and, once again, the Hyksos were drawn into the vacuum. 
Instead of settling down to collaborate with the Canaaoitea in the 
gradual buJldiog up of a local Syriac CivilizatjoD, they struck the 
tents which they had so lately pitched and marched on into Egypt, 
as they had once marched across Shinar into Syria, in their old role 
of barbarian invaders. 

The consequen c es of this diversion of the Hyksos* energies from 
Syria to Egypt were disastrous to all parties; but tb^ were disas¬ 
trous first and foremost to the Hyksos themselvea; for the tincture 
of Sumeric culture which the Hyksos had acquired m rouU made 
them unassimilable by, and therefore abominable to, their Egyptiac 
objects.* Thus the first effect of the Hyksos’ conquest of the 
Egyptiac World was to evoke a militant Eg^rtiac reaction; and this 
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reaction was victorious. The Hykaoa were driven out of ^5^ 
ag^, within a century of theirorigi^ entry, by a restored Egypdac 
universal state;* and ‘the New Empire' vpas not content to brmg its 
successful counter-offensive to a bait at the Syrian border. It 
followed up the discomfited Hyksos in their retreat and annexed 
the Syrian territories which the Hyksos had previously taken over 
from the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, right up to the Euphrates. 
The Aryan personal names of certain Syrian princes which are pre¬ 
serve in ‘the New Empire’s' official records testify that the Hyks« 
survived m Syria for some centuries longer as a people j* but they 
only survived under Egyptiac dominion; their political power was 
at an end; and, more than that, their c^ce ^ creating a Syriac 
Ovilization had vanished.^ In yielding to the temptation of in¬ 
vading a prostrate Egypt, the Hyksos had thrown away their ^ian 
bir^ght. The distracting proximity of Egypt to Syria thus ex¬ 
plains why, in the first half of the second millennium B.C., the 
promise of a Syriac Civilization, related to Ae Sumeric avilization, 
came to nothing, while a Hittite and a Babylonic Civilization were 
successfiilly brought to birth. In Syria, Ais miscairiage was fol¬ 
lowed by a period 0/ frustration which lasted until' Ae New Empire' 
of Egypt had run its course and until Ae post-Minoan Voiker- 
wanderung supervened to offer a new opportunity for creation: an 
opportunity whiA was seized this time, as wc have seen, wiA 
brilliant success. 

Thus Ae Aallenge to whiA the historical Syriac Civilization 
responded triumphantly had proved excessive when it had been 
presented on an earlier occasion wiA greater severity; but there 
was anoAer occasion on whiA a civilisation that had been con¬ 
ceived and duly bom on Syrian soil was manifestly starved of 
stimulus because this very challenge of ^ptiac and Baltylonic 
proximity had ceased to operate. 

By the time vdicn Ae Arabic Qvilkation emeiged in Syria after 
the post- Syriac interr^um ^circa a j>, 975-1275), boA Ae Egyptiac 
and Ae Babylonic Civilization had long been extinct Their ex¬ 
tinction had been accomplished by Ae society to whi A Ac nascent 
Arabic Gvilization was ‘apparented’: that is to say, by the historical 
Syriac Qvilization itself. For Ae Syriac GviUzarion—acting as 

Aough it were conscious of Ae Egyptiac and Babylonic menace_ 

had set itself, from the moment of its own birA, to devour its two 
veturable neighbours and to abso A Aelr tissues bto its own body 
social. The process began wiA the peaceful penetration of Egypt 
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and Asayna by PhocnidaD and Aianaean tradera; it was completed 
by the successive conversions of the EgypcUc and Babylonic worlds 
to a series of Syriac nuseionary religions: Primitive O^danlty and 
NestorianlsmandMonophysitlsmand Islam. Bythetime when the 
Syriac Civilisation died at last^-a^r a life dut had been unnatur¬ 
ally Interrupted but also unnaturally prolonged by a Hellenic in¬ 
trusion—the work ofasslmllatlon had been perform^ so thoroughly 

that Egypt on the one side and 'Iraq on the other were now just as 
Syriac as Syria heraelf. 

Thus, when the Arabic Civilization was in embryo, it was not 
con^nted with the challenge which had proved so stimulating to 
the historical Syriac Civilization and so upsetting to its abortive 
predecessor. While the Syriacized land of ^Zriq lay derelict on the 
morrow of the Mongol devastation, the Syriacized land of Egypt 
offered the embryonic Arabic Civilization a safe citadel in which its 
birth could be accomplished. The ancient challenge of Egypriac 
and Babylonic proximity to Syria had entirely ceased to operate. 
Yet, if we are justified in concluding that, in the first half of the 
aecond millennium B.c., the severity of that challenge was excessive, 
we are also bound to conclude that the endre cessation of the chal¬ 
lenge by the time when the Areblo Civilization was in gestation, at 
the turn of the first and second millennia of the Christian Ere, was 
an untoward arcumatance. For the Arabic Civilization which had 
this birth did not have a distinguished career.^ Its possession 
of a citadel in Egypt gave it no substantial security; for its indepen¬ 
dence waa prematurely brought to an end by the masterful inter¬ 
vention of a sister sodecy—Iranic—which had been nurtured 
in a harder environment. Yet, before this misfortune overlook it in 
the early decades of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, the 
Arabic Society bad been granted two centuries’ grace in which to 
prove its mettle; and the time was long enough to £ow that no great 
creative forces were gathering in its bosom. If the Arabic Civiliza- 
tiori had not had su^ an easy start but had been confronted at the 
beginning by the challenge which Egyptiac and Babylonic prox¬ 
imity had presented to ita Syriac pr^ecessor. It would assured^ 
have acquitted itself with greater distinction than it actually 
achieved. 

It ^ be seen that this Syrian series of encounters has presented 
us with a sequence once again. The brilliandy successful response 
of the historical Sypa.c Civilization to the challenge of Egy^c and 
Babylonic proximity proves to be a middle term between two ex¬ 
tremes. On the one hand, the greater severity with which the same 
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cballtfige was presented in the first half of the second miUeonium 
^.c. rendered a first attempt at creating a Syriac Gvilization abor^ 
tive. On the other hand» the complete absence of this challenge in 
the history of the subsequent Arabic Civilbadon^-a younger local 
civilization which was ‘affiliated’ to the Syriac—had an untoward 
effect upon this latter-d^ civilization’a career. In this sequence, 
the historical Syriac Civilization, to which the identic challeoge was 
presented in a mean degree of severity, stands out as the conspicuous 
instance of success against a double background of failure: ^ure 
an e x cess of stimuli^ and failure from a lack of it. 

Pwhaps we are now in a position to answer the question which 
originally drew us into our present inquiry. After finding, by our 
empirical methods of study, that, in diverse instances and variations 
of toe movement of Cballenge-and>Respon$e, ‘the grater the chaU 
lenge the greater the response’ appeared to be a working 'law', we 
then set out to discover whether this ‘law’ which we had traced 
inductively were valid absolutely, or whether it were subject, like 
so many other particular laws, to the general ‘law of diminishii^ 
rcfuma'. The ingui^ which we have just concluded indicates that 
‘the law of diminishing returns’ does hold good in this connexion. 
In the language of Mythology, the encounter between two super¬ 
human persor^ities, which is the dynamic force in human alfeirs 
and the key to the plots of the great tragic works of ait, does not 
result ren^ et ubi^ et ommbus in the denouement whi^ is given 
to the play in the Book of Job and in Goethe’s Faust. A wager 
between God and the Deril in which the Devil cannot be the winner 
nor God the loser is not, after all, the course which the action of 
this universal drama invariably follows. It turns out that this is 
only one possible rendering of ie plot—a rendering which depends 
upon the terms In which the bet is offered and taken; and there Is 
another alternative rendering in which the denouement is that of 
Euripides’ Hippolytus. There are challenges of a salutary severity 
that stimulates the human subject of the ordeal to a creative re¬ 
sponse ; but there are also challenges of an overwhelming severity 
to which the human victim succumbs. In scientific terminology, 
‘the most stimulating challenge is to be found In a mean between 
a deficie n cy of severity and an excess of it.’* 

The meaning of this proposition has gradually unfolded itself in 
the long empirical process of proof. There Is, however, at least one 
word in the formula that remains ambiguous, and this is the word 
’stimulating’; for a stimulus evokes a reaction, and a reaction im¬ 
plies a movement in some definite direction after the stimulus has 
been received, What, then, is the movement towards which a 
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nascent civilization is stimulated by the challenge that brings it to 
birth } Presujnably the nascent dvilizatioo is stimulated to fulfil its 
nature. And what is It in the nature of a new-born babe to do? 
When the babe has come to birth, it is in its nature to grow in 
wisdom and stature. Growth is what birth implies; and if our study 
of the geneses of civilisations has now at last reached its term, the 
study of the growths of civilisations still lies before us. 


ANNEX TO II, D (iii) 

IS ‘OLD GROUND’ LESS FERTILE THAN 
‘NEW GROUND* INTRINSICALLY OR BY ACCIDENT? 

In one passage of a foregoing chapter* we have cxaniined the 
histories of seven civilisations of the ‘related' class, each of which 
has comprised some ‘old ground' and some ‘new ground’ in its 
domain, The upshot of this surve7 is that ‘old ground’ is apt to 
make a less fertile field than ‘new ground * for hu man culture; and we 
have interpreted this result of empirical observation as a confirma¬ 
tion of the doctrine—implicit in the myths of the Exodus and the 
Expulsion—that the ordeal of breaking ‘new ground' has an intrin¬ 
sic stimulating effect. This interpretation of our empirical evidence 
re^ on the assumption that the reason why ‘old ground' is re¬ 
latively sterile is because it presents a less formidable challeoge to 
its occupants than the challenge presented by 'new ground', and 
therefore exerts a proportionately less poweAil stimulus.* Some 
rttders, however, may contest this explanation of the fects and may 
discount acwrdingly the value which we have placed upon thw 
empincal evidence in our argument. Even assuming that Ae &c(s, 
as ^ have see them out in our survey, are correctly slated, our 
critics may submit that these facts are to be explained in another 
w^. The explanation, they may represent, lies not in any subtle 
infiuence of the physical environment upon the behaviour of its 
human occupants, but in certain obvious externa] misfortunes 
^ch happen to have afflicted the inhabitants of certain regions in 
certain ages. In terms of our metaphor, the poorness of the crop 
in these particular fields is accounted for (according to our critics’ 
contention) by the ravages of bhght and mildew, and is therefore 
no evidence of any intrinsic la^ of fertility in the soil. This 
> On 74 -S 4 , tbov*. 

^ * Thia AuimposA i« bgrateut rwo jnmecet that have alfcady 10 ouf atten- 
Oon one m Cooloo ud the otfaef 10 Caatral AoMio—which aWM out aa exeepberw 
u our Uw; for eh«T both rum out to he esceptiooa that prove the un^lyine Ib 
both Ceylon and Central Antenca, the modem *Veetem plaUM or e«Io&R> ba«e 
occupied *oew fround' which had been left virfiB by the piorteen of ibe (ce^iss 
e*w fin tk i aa;yct in bothcaece the ocw>«omanen Ae *ne« n:Ousd*na*e 
erhifred noehifig that can cooiperc whb the e pj 

the Mayaa. (?or the CnloteM we see 11. O ( 1 ), pp, above; for the Catnl 
AAenean caMeee 11. C (!<] (a) a, voi, 1, p. ad?: ana II. D (iQ, pp. jj-e, aboveJ When 
we look eloaer, bowtvee, we ooeerre that, io both eacee.the loere 'aewneaa* of the 'new 
pound* waa not euob a fonnidabi c and iherrfoM preeuMbly not euob a ujntuladoe^ 
Cietoc at the inherent and perparual cballenoe of PbyaicaJ Narure whicb tha *old treund’ 
pteaeoied. In Cennl AnMxwa. it waa laae diAeult for the Sptoiah celooiata to opoi up 
tbe rdarively dry hlghlanHa than for the Mayia ro keep tbe junfle at boy in the laio* 
■add« lowUnda. And In Ceylon it baa been leae dilBoult for the 8<«riiab and ^glkb 
plamera m elear the lain'inotteo hiehlandi «»»»>» for the Sinhalese u keep tbe parued 
pliini aupplied with water by irrigation. 
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criticism deserves cotisidention. Let ua see what our critics have 

to say, and what we have to say to them in reply. 

Our critics are likely to open their attack by pointing out that, 
in several of the instanced which we have brought forward, the ‘old 
ground* which has proved sterile is ground which happens to have 
been overlaid by a peculiarly barbarous deposit of barbarians in the 
Volkerwanderung antecedent to the birth of the particular ‘related* 
civiliaation in question. For example, at the birth of the Babylonic 
Gviliaation, Babylonia was overrun by the barbarous Ka^itee, i 

while Assyria was surrounded but never quite engulfed by the 
Mitannians. At the birth of the Arabic Civilisation, Syria was 
harried by the Incurably barbarous Crusaders and Mongols, while 
the Kurdish and Turki^ and Caucasian barbarians who fell upon 
Egypt were human wolves who proved capable of traitslbrmlng 
themselves into human watch-dogs: the Mamluks. At the birth of 
the Iranic Civilization, Transoxsnia and Iran were blighted by the 
Mongols, while the ‘new ground* occupied by the Iranic Civillza- j 

don in Anatolia and Hindustan was as i^atively fortunate as Fgypt 
in respect of the barbarians which fell to its lot. In AnatoUa and In 
Hindustan, the Iranic Civilization was not only Hrst propagated by 
TurkUh barbarians who had been converted to Jslaixi but was 
afterwards protected by theoi^^ ^gypt protected by the 
Mamluks—against the ravages of the more barbarous Mongols who 
followed at the Turkish barbarians' heels. Again, at the birth of the 
Hellenic Civilization, Crete was saddled with the ‘Doriaos’—bar- 
barians whose yoke weighed so heavily upon the local descendants 
of the Minoans that the very name ‘Minos’, which had once 
denoted the ruler of the seas, became the hall-mark of serfdom in ( 

the derivative ‘MnoitSs’.* Naturally, it may be represented, the ' 
nascent HeUemc Civilization did not ever come to flower fn 
wilderness of uncivilized masters and barbarized slaves. Naturally, 
likewise, it did first come to flower among the descendants of those 
Minoan refugees who had saved themselves from enslavement by 
finding ^yluru along the Anatolian coast. 

Thia array of facts is impressive, but it is not impregnable. To 
take, for Instance, the contrast between the roles of Doric Crete and C 

d’devant Minoan Ionia in Hellenic history: we may retort to our 
critics by pointing out to them that the (^clades, which were as 
free as Ionia her^ from the ‘Dorian* Incubus, played as poor a 
pan in Hellenic history as Doric Crete, whereas one of tl» first 
points at which HeUenismfioweredinContinencalEuropean Greece 
was Doric Corinth. Moreover, Doric Laconia and Doric Rhodes, 
which flanked Doric Crete on either side, each came to play an 
' S<e 1. C <Q (a), Anoes I!, vol. i, tbe?*. 
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eminent pait as the movement of Hellenic history developed. The 
case of Laconia is particularly Btriiing, inasmuch as the likeness 
between Donan institutions in Laconia and in Crete was notorious.' 
The same yoke weighed with the same weight upon the Laconian 
Helota as upon the Cretan Mnoitae. Yet the descendants of the 
Dorian conquerors of Spam rose to a greatness which was never 
emulated by their kinsmen in Crete. On the bypochesia that Dorian 
brutality accounts for the benightedness cf Hellenic Crete, these 
further facts are Inexplicable. On the other hand, they are all 
intelligible on our hypothesis that the occupation of 'old ground* 
to pro^^de a stimulus which the breaking of'new ground’ does 
provide. This hypothesb explains the common obscurity, in Hel* 
lenic history, of Crete and the Cyclades—the two foci of the ante* 
cedent Minoan CiviJication—notwithstanding the presence in Hel¬ 
lenic Crete and the absence in the Hellenic Cyclades of the Dorian 
incubus. It also explains the common eminence, in Hellenic his¬ 
tory, of Ionic Ionia and Attica and Doric Corinth, Laconia and 
Rhodes; for both Ionia and Corinth appear to have lain beyond the 
range of the thalassocracy of Minos, while Attica, Laconia, and 
Rb^es came only just within its pale. 

Moreover, we may suggest tba^ in any Volkerwanderung, each 
invaded district Is apt to get the barbarians whom it deserves, and, 
havin g got them, to bear their yoke until it earns its liberation. For 
instance, was it a mere external accident that, in the post-Sumeric 
V5lkerwanderung, Assyria kept her head above the Mltannian 
flood when the waters of a Kassite domination went over Baby¬ 
lonia’s soul? Is it not more credible that Assyria managed to keep 
her local barbarians at bay because she offered a stouter resistance 
than her Babylonian neighbour; and that she offered a stouter re¬ 
sistance because the Assyrians had responded to some stimulus in 
their local environment which was not offered to the Babylonians 
by theirs ? Again, the failure of the Mnoltae in Crete—and, for that 
matter, of the Helots in Laconia—to liberate themselves from the 
yoke of their Dorian masters was by no means a matter of course. 
It was only one of two posable alternative outcomes of the Dorian 
conquest ^ Crete, as is shown by the historical parallel of the Lom¬ 
bard conquest of Italy. 

The L^bards, at the time when they overran Italy in the last 
convulsion of the post-Hellenic Volkerwanderung, were more bar¬ 
barous than any other barbarian conquerors of Roman provinces 
in the West except the English conquerors of Britain; and their 
treatment of the conquered population was proportionately harab. 
Though the Lombards did not go to the length of exterminatmg 

> Ofi thu poiai, Me funbet Put Id. A, ui, p. jj below. 
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the native Italians, they did impose upon them a much heavier yoke 
than had been imposed by the Lombards’ predecessors in Italy, 
the Ostrogoths, or by the Franks in Gaul, or even by the VandaJs in 
Africa. Thus, at the dawn of our Western history, the situation in 
Italy was clo^ comparable to the situation t^t existed at the 
dawn of Hellenic history in Crete. An extreme reversal of fortune 
had placed a once imperial people under the heel of a particularly 
brutal barbarian master. Yet. though the situation was comparable, 
the outcome was completely different; for, while the Cretan MnoTtae 
never recovered from the shock of their abasement and continued 
to bw the Dorian yoke to the end of Hellenic history, the Italian 
Aldi boldly and victoriously took their savage Lombard conquerors 
captive. * T^ey converted the Lombards from their Arian heresy to 
the Catholic Faith; they taught them to discard their Teutonic 
vernacular for the Italian language; and by such means they suc¬ 
ceeded, within four or five ceccurics of the Lombard conquest, in 
transforming an unsocial a^regation of serfs and mastere into a 
single people, abounding in energy and morally fit to take the lead¬ 
ing part in the next act of the drama of Western history. This 
evidence ^oves that a calamity like the Lombard conquest of Italy 
or the Eknian conquest of Crete is by no means bound to blight for 
ever the prospects of the region upon which it descends, While the 
history of Dorian Crete shows ihat this may be the effect, the his¬ 
tory of Lombard Italy showa not less clorly that the effect may 
equally well be just the opposite. 

Finally we can refrite our critics by joining issue with them on 
the field of Orthodox Chnstian history; for here it is impossible to 
adduce any evidence for a special extraneous calami^, exclusively 
affictingthe fold ground’ in the Orthodox Christian domain, which 
might be held to account for this fold ground's' relative sterility. 
It is tr^ that, in the domain of Orthodox Christendom, the fold 
ground’—that is, the Aegean area—was vieited by the twin calamity 
of Slav invasions overland and Arab raids by sea; but the same 
viajtaiJOM fell much more severely upon the two pieces of ‘new 
ground’ in which Orthodox Christendom successively found its 
centre of gravity. 'The brunt of the Arab offensive was home by 
Eastern and Central Anatolia, from the Taurus to Amoriutn; the 
brunt of the Slav invasions was home by the interior of the Balkan 
Peninsula from the Danube to Salonica. The bands of Slavonic 
mvaders that penetrated beyond Salonica into Peninsular Greece 
were forlorn hopes; the Arab sea-raids were 'aide shows’ compared 
to tlw Arab land operations. Thus it will be seen that, in Orthodox 
Christeodom, the 'old ground' was afflicted not more but less 

' H«nca: II, gp, j, l ,j4. 
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grievously than the 'oew ground’ by these barbarian blights i yet in 
Orthodox Christian hbtow—just as in Babylonic and Hindu and 
Arabic and Iranic and Hellenic and Slnic history—the 'old ground’ 
has proved less fertile than the new. 

Perhaps our thesis that 'old ground' is less fertile 'new 
ground’ intrinaically and nor by accident has now been sufficiently 
vindicated against the critirism to which it might seem, at first 
sight, to be exposed. 


ANNEX TO II. D (v) 

HISTORIC SIEGES AND THEIR AFTER-EFFECTS 

Cities, like ships, arc readily pcrsomfied by the human imagina¬ 
tion; and their greatness depends, not merely upon immediate 
practical values which can be expressed statistically, but also always 
TO tome extent, and often to a £ar greats extent, upon an imponder¬ 
able prestige which is created and sustained by an emotional 
amsciousness of their historic trials and triumphs. In many cases 
jt Id possible to trace the origin of thia prestige to certain particular 
outstanding ordeals; and the prestige of Vienna is a case in point 
It IS manifestly founded upon the successful resistance of Vienna 
to the Ottoman assaults of /LD. 1529 and A-d, 16S2-3, 

A city’s resistance, however, need not be successful in order to 
^ the reverence and affection of later generatione. For example, 
me prestige of Moscow ia founded upon the passive endurance of 
the city on two occarions when she has feJIea, without serious 
mihtaiy resistance, under the heel of a Western invader: a Polish 

invader m 1610-12 and a French in 18J a. On the other hand the 
prestige of ConstantinocJe in Orthodox Christendom, like that of 
Vienna m the Western World, is founded on a series of successful 
resistances: to the Persians and Avars in A.D. 626 (a supreme crisis 
which IS commemorated, down to this day, in the Liturgy of the 
O^odox Church, in the 'AKtiBunos ; to the Arabs in Jld. 
^3-7; and to the Arabs again in A.D. 717-18, The prestige 0/ 
Constantinople, like that of Vienna and unliitf that of Moscow is 
bound up with the concept of inviolability; and it has suffered from 
the Latm conquest of aj). 1204 and the Ottoman conquest of 14 ei, 
as the prestige of Vienna has suffered from the French occupations 
of 1^5 Md 1809. In contrast to Constantinople and Vienna, Rome 
and Pans and London, all three, owe their present eminence, as the 
mpecuve capitals of Italy, France, and England, to prestige gained 
^ them in ordeals in which they have made an heroic resistance 
but have not remained inviolate. 

How TO it that Rome achieved the tour ^force of becoming the 
capittl of the new Kingdom of Italy in preference to Turin, a dty 
whi^ enjctycd the practical advantage of being the capital of the 
particular Italian State that to the instrument of national unifica¬ 
tion, and Lkewise m preference to Milan, a city which enjoyed 
the pr^<^ ^vantage of being the industrial centre of the 
iSf? ^ These practical considerations teULig in &vour 

ot Milan or Turin would hardly have been overridden, in ftvour of 
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RoiM, on the strength of historical sentiment pure and eiinplB, if 
Rome had not id^tified herself, in the hearts and minds of the 
Italian people, with the Risorgimento of Italy W standing siege 
from the French in 1S49. 80 {kr from Rome su^ring any loss of 
prestige through the fa« that her rcaistaacc to her besiegers on this 
occasion was unsuccessful, she gained her prestige in 1849 in virtue 
of the very fact that her resistance was a forlorn hope. She rejected 
the summona to capitulate with the clear foreknowledge that her 
fall was ineviuble; for by that time the Italian national upri^ng of 
2848 had already suffered defeat in almost every other quarter; the 
reaction ^ in the ascendant all over the European Continent; and 
the reactionary forces which were being concentrated upon Rome 
were overwhelming. Rome’s heroic gesture in making this last and 
hopeless stand against overwhelming odds in 1849 was just what 
appealed to the Italian national imagination. 

As for the prestige of Paris and London, which was won a thou¬ 
sand yeare earlier than the prestige of modem Rome in the utterly 
different ordeal of the Scandinavian Vdlkerwanderung, inviola¬ 
bility was not of its essence either. In fact, at the encounter 
with the Vikings, both London and Paris were ignominiously 
by assault and pillaged: London in A.n. 842; Paris in 845. London 
was actually ceded to the invaders by Alfred under the Tma^ of 
Wedmore in a-d. 878 and remained for seven years in their hands. 
The vwo cities emerged from their ordeal with a new and enduring 
prestige not because th^ never fell but because they fell only to 
rise again ^ oppose a firmer resistance to the invader. As the 
ordeal continued, this resistance became indefotigable. The Vikinga 
never succeeded in forcing their way above Paris up the Seine or 
above London up the Thames; and either city crowned its long 
endurance with a final feat of arms which made a perman en t im¬ 
press upon the national imagination: Paris with her successful resis¬ 
tance to the great siege of a.d. 885-^; London with her successful 
barrage of the Thames in a.d. 893. 
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JEWS IN FASTNESSES 

In the relevant chapter/ vn have drawn attention to the fact 
that the fossils of extinct civilizations are found in two distinct 
^tuations—in 'dispersion* and in ‘^messes *~and we have ob¬ 
served that these situations are not only different but are in sharp 
contrast with one another. The most familiar example of a fossil in 
dispersion is the Jewish *Diaspori'. On the other hand, it is per¬ 
haps not so well known that there are other Jewiah commnniriea 
that have survived in fastnesses down to the present day. The 
contrast between the £tho3 of these Jews in fastnesses and t^ ^thos 
of the Jewish 'Diaspori* is extreme; and some description, m 
greater detail, of extant *Jews in fastnesses’ may therefore be of 
interest. 

In this connexion it be recalled that Judaism is a fosul of the 

extinct Syriac l^vilization, and that the successive religions which 
the Syriac Civilization begot in the course of its history all arose, 
in turn, in the heart of the Syriac World, and all radiated out from 
the centre, in every direction, towards the circumference. The 
result has been not unlike what happens when a child throws one 
stone after another into the middle of a pond. When several stones 
have been thrown in succession, the su^aoe of the pond display^ a 
pattern of several concentric circular waves which are all travelling 
outwards from the centre towards the drcumference simultaneously. 
The outermost of these expanding circles is the product of the fii^ 
stone thrown in; the wave raised by the second stone forms the 
second circle which is expanding in the first circle's wake; and so 
on—each wave that has travelled a shorter distance from the centre 
being the product of a stone which has been thrown into the pond 
at a later moment of time. On tKk pattem, the religions succes¬ 
sively begotten by the Syriac Civilizarion have expanded in con¬ 
centric c^es from the heart of the Syriac World; Jewry and 
Christianicy and Islam from Syria and the HiJSz; Zoroastrianism 
and Shi'ism from Iran. The Jewish-Zoroastnan wave, being the 
earliest, is the outermost; the Christian wave has followed in its 
wake; the Islamic wave is the innermost and the latest* 

Of course, at the present day, some thirteen centuries after the 
date when even the youngest of these waves was originally launched, 

* Sm n. D (vQ. tp. «b«Te. 

* nCnAioa m rcia^wo isto ■ mth* of tuccoam vtrti u i eecMqiusM 

«r tfa* Ifflpoet ot UtOtfoam upon the Srtiac Wcxld. ( 9 «e I(. D <>i), pp. 23^$, aad U. 
D (yii), pp. abovt, im Pirt Us, boloir.} Tbe bey who thiw am iwim of 

Hwkwaa tow tbo Syriw poad w«* Ainwdwof.Vlieeeoo. 
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the pattern of concentric circles has lost its regularity. The Jewish- 
Zoroastrian wave has mostly dissolved into spr^ which has scat* 
tered itself all’over the World in the form of a diupori. As for 
the Christian wave, certain sectors of ita drde^.g. the Orthodox 
sector and the Western (now broken up ujto a (^tholic fraction 
and a Protestant)—have awoUen to unexpected dimensions, while 
other sector8-*e,g. the Nescorian and the Monophysite-^avc 
shared the fate of the Jewish-Zoroaatrian wave ahead of them. 
Only the Islamic wave still clearly retains its original formation. 
It needs the discerning eye of a historical geographer to reconstruct 
the original pattern 01 whole series of waves foom the present 
state of the rnap; and the materials for reconstruction would have 
been altogether insufident but for the existence of certain rocks 
and lee^ on which the waves, in breaking, have thrown up frag* 
menu of jetsam which have provided a permanent record of th^ 
passage. These rocks are the fastnesses in which fossils have been 
preserved in a state of fixity thanks to their isolation from the 
moving and changing world outside. 

Co the periphery of the Syriac World, there are two notable fast¬ 
nesses of the kind: on the south, Abyssinia with its outwork the 
Yaman; on the north, the Caucasus with its annex the Crimea.' 
If we examine the present human fauna of either of these fastnesses, 
we shall find in either place a Jewish fossil still preserved in the 
inmost recesses and a more recently deposited Ch^dan fossil sur¬ 
rounding the Jewish fossil and emb^ding it. In either place, again, 
we shall see the Islamic wave-^e youngest and innermost wave 
of the three—washing round the foot of the rock, occasionally beat* 
ing tempestuously against its flanks, and ever seeking to submerge 
it horn base to pinnade. 

la Abysrinia, the local Jewish fossil—the Jewish community 
known as the FaJaaha^xcupies the central district of Semyen: the 
highest highlands of the Abyssuuan Plateau. The Jewi^ hi^- 
landers of Semyen are entirely surrounded by Abyssuiiao Mono* 
physite Christians, who occupy all the rest of the plateau fri>m the 
Munds of Semyen to the edge of the escarpment. The lowlands 
adjoining the plateau on the north and on the east are inhabited by 
Muslims—the foot of the Abyssinian escarpment constituting the 
limit of the Islamic domain in this direction.^ 

Similarly, in the Caucasus, Che habitat of the local Jewish fossil— 
the so*call^ 'Mountain Jews^—is Daghestan (i.e. *the Highlands' 


I For « Center Jewiah fiuOM* «d tbe wat, m Ui« Mecbrib, vUcS hcM eMt tiU aj). 
IMS, SM Giiaies, E. F.: SUda O^taai At Uoihrm (Puis 1917, P«roc), p. aoo. 

Cr «p. cil.i 4i)-iC. 

' Sm the msp on p. ti 1 of a HanAttk d Abyttmia, vsl. t: GtnersI (London 1917, 
K.M.^tsuonecy Office). 
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par exuUt n c e ), a district which may be regarded as the mnermost 
recess of all Caucasia. The locaJ Christian fossils—Georgian Ortho¬ 
dox Christians in the basins of the Rion and the Kur, and Armenian 
Monophysites on the plateau south of Georgia^^ceupy more ex¬ 
posed positions- As for the Muslims, they have penetrated into the 
Caucasus more deeply than th^ have succeeded in penetrating 
into Abyssinia up to the present, so that the Mountain Jews of the 
Caucasus find themselves embedded co-day in a non-Jewish popu¬ 
lation which is not Chiisdan but Muslim. 

As regards the outwork of Abyssinia in the Yaman and the annex 
of the Caucasus in the Crimea, it is noteworthy that in both places 
Jewuh fossils have survived, while the more recently deposited 
Christian fossils, which were once to be found there, are now no 
longer extant The Neswrian Christendom of the Yaman did not 
surrive the first impaa of lalam; and the indigenous Orthodox 
Christendom of the Crimea* ia extinct to-day, though it was extant 
no longer ago than the sixteenth cenCuiy of ie Christian E«.* On 


. * ^ ^ Bouicn Orthodox ChriftsitdofB wUeh bw bm Inesoducod 

»» tl»e ^rvm*, by Rtju>«n coloniutMO, *nK« the efinesdon of the ChoM u the 
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the ocher band, the Yamanl Jews have managed—Hinder great and 
apparracly Increasing pressure from the ]oe 2 Muslims who have 
occupied the place of ittt former local Christians and pagans since 
the seventh century—to maintain themselves in existence dovm to 
the present day, when the remnant is gradually being evacuated 
from the Yaman to Palestine by Zionist enterprise. As for the 
Jewish fossil in the Crimea, it is represented-^d this likewise 
down to the present day—by two separate Jewish communities: the 
Krimehaks, who are Talmudists, and the anti-Talmudist cUn'ko. 

Thus the oripnal pattern of concentric Jewish and Christian and 
Islamic waves is preserved by the Jewish and Christian jetsam that 
has remained stranded in the ^stnesses of Abyssinia and the Yaman 
and the Caucasus and the Crimea, while the tide of IsUm has filled 
the vast intervening area and has flooded round the bases and up 
into the gateways of the ^stnesses themselves.^ 


ttBienM «v«r7wben €lie. The Khtun who comved la th« Crime* afio tb* dw nie- 
tion of the Kheisr Empire oq the Eumiin Stepp* In the eleventh eentgry of the ChristUo 
Ert ue oelieviei to be the aneemn of ibe RAmchek Jnrt, 

c Thupett«n}«feeneeoOicin«eA,repreieatu)Kihftexp4niien.ftetBeceatfnoacentre. 
•r i«K«c*iiv« rel^ieue movemeDte, is oot • untrue aod peoiller prodiset of the Sr^ec 
CinlaiatieA. W* bnv* obeorved alreedy (00 pp, 134-5 and i8e-S, abore) that the refierton 
01 Syriae raligioe iam amm* tnd aoceeMtve and seinetimea cooSkting wata* U an 
outesena of the eellunn betwe e n efae Syriac CirUixadee and the Kelleak Civiliiadon. 
W« hav* also obeervwd (*oL i, oo pp. Sj*^ and 91-2, is 1,0 (i) (Sh above) chit the Syriac 
OvOiMOo WM not the only eivUiiacien whi^ the iatpiet m the Kdlenlc Soclery da* 
fttcted freot it> nanuri oouna. Thia azneriadco of the Syriic CiviUsetwin was sbiued by 
the Indk Cirilkanon: and if wa now shjKe at hinoneal Moenpfay of the reli^iw 
movenenu that have anianRed fram the andam Indie World, wa ^1 find analoceui 
trace* of in ideatksi partarn of (uceeMive coocenoie aavea. 

In thia lnd!c paRem, the oldest and Mtermoit wave—eomapondiag to the Jewuh* 
Soreaitnan wave tn the Syriac patten^-is rapjaaaated br the rrmudve or H^yanko 

Buddbum which furvfvea down 10 the preawit d» oe whit used CO ha the *outhem Motor 

of the partpherr of the ancient Indk World in Cayleo aad Buresa and Siam, and vhkh 
MOBMto be found Ukewiaa on the Mnhaniaeeror of tbasame periphery. In the Tute 
Biiiri Thia ftf*t wave i* lihawiee re p re a an ted by Jainlim. wfakfaeuU ruviva ie diipapMon 
nearer the heart of the inerent Indk World, in eoati&efitil Indie, Thk Jainijin and 
Hiaeyanian Buddhlam are fbaaili of Indie xelipos a* it was before tha Hdlenie irepaet, 
juft u ZoroaaBianiam and Judaiam aia foaeiu of Syriac ctUslos ta it waa before the 
HaUanic uopaot. The sen mva in the Jndw paRent—correapoodiaf to the Chnitkn 
warain the a)^e panan^Narapfiaanwid ^thi»l>teTOf M"^r^>*P "ddhivTn_»t>eh, 
like Chhaiianicy. la a aynenrean b e twee n tlW mdifea^ eulrure and the innuaive Hel* 
lonim: and thi* Mahayioiao wava, like the Cbnetian wave, a^ian, hae dovoloMd • 
Barked imculanrydfferTB. WhatwaaortfioaUyitsoorth.weacanaactorheicompAetely 
diaappearao in Affhaoucan and in the 0 :ni»>JaMrte* Baaio. whkb vrere the firw lajea 
OB iti eeuna of enponaion; tad it bai alto dlaappaarad in the Taron Baais, where U 
followed and eaacad eba Primitive Buddhiasi of the Minayina. On cha ocber hand, thia 
&0(th>wesiBrB eeotor of the Mahayinian Buddhist wave swollen to unexpocted pro* 
portiona la its final R*Bnf>place la the Fir Eiat. whi^ it haa raaehad at tee end of a 
jounwy that ha* orriad ^ in a iharply ouirior track, round the acuthera and wewen 
aod northern foot of the Tlhatas Flataaii. Ai ler tlM nenh^aaeters oaemrof the Mtha- 
ywiac wava, wbkh ia eeratitbtad by the Taovic or Lamaubc variety of Mahayanko 
Buddhim, thia haa iprcid from Bengal to Tibet and theiMe to Monsolck—Tibet and 
Mongelk being tba ptaeea where It lurvive* to-^y. It will bo laaa that the Ltaakbe 
Mahayinian Buddhhn eomaponda to the Monophyvte'Naetetiao loctor of (be Chriatiis 
wave, and cha Far Eestani Mahayinian Buddfaust to th* Weatera aaetor. Finally, while 
tb* Mahayaniao Biiddham, In its rwoasttftt vvistie*, conuiniCa* tba rtuddla wive in tba 
Iodic Mtterw, cha latail aod innertBoat wave la raproMsted here by Hiaduiim. 
liha tikea in the Syriac pactaiA—oaw eccuplea iba cenoil poaitioa aod loll clearly 
Rtaina iia original foretation. It will b« Men that Kindtiism rtsembk* Iilwn In 
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If we now concentrate our attention upon the Jewa in faetneesea. 
who have been deposited there the expansion of the oldest and 
outermost of the three concentric waves, we shall find that in 
phyalque and language and culture these Jews have far more in 
common with the pagans and Christians and Muslima with whom 
they share their asylum than they have in common with Jews else¬ 
where. It is to be inferred that Judaism, like its succeesora Christi¬ 
anity and Islam, has propagated itself by the process of conversion 
as well as by the process of migntion. At any rate among the Jews 
in fastnesses, the predominant element in the life and in the blood 
of the conununiQ' seems to be the contribution of the indigenous 
proselytes. 

In Abyssinia, for instance, ‘the Falasha are Hamites by race and 
Jews only by religion*.* They 'are in general darker and more cor¬ 
pulent than the Amharas, among whom they live. Their hair is 
shorter aitd often curly; their eyes are smaller and their faces not 
so long.’* Th^ 'have no language of their own, but speak various 
Agau dialects’.* ‘They are ignorant of Hebrew, but possess in Ge’es 
the canonical and apocryphal books of the Old Testament’ and 
various other religious works.* ‘They know nothing of the Baby¬ 
lonian and Jerusalem Talmud, composed during and after the 
Captivity respectively, and do not observe the feast of Purim, i.e. 
the dedication of the post-Exilic Temple-'* ‘Their Judaism does 
not exclude a very strong tincture of paganism. . . . Especially 
curious is their worship of Sanbat, the G^dess of Sabba^’^ 

From its origins down to the end of the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era, this Falasha Jewish community seems to have lived 
a life of warlike independence in its tughUnd fastness of Semyen. 
This community ‘consolidated itself into an Independent Kingdom 
in Secuyen at t^ time of the conversion of Abyssinia [to Mono- 
physitc Christianicy]. In [a.d.I 937 Judith, queen of Semyen in her 
own right, murdered the whole [Christian] royal ftmily of Azum, 
with tht exception of one child who was conveyed to Shoa, and 
usurped the tiirone. In 977 she was succeeded by her daughter, 
who was deposed a few months later by a prince of the bouse of 

fyf the ultimKe victorioue reection b7 which the u>dtgeriMM oihun «venruill7 
drevetheinaueiveHdienmaeut Ifwerrey veeruretepuMueeurpenQcletiUfa^er. 
w« ttcy ftlie pefecfve Isdie eaaleguM ef IM Syriec Tm Pl«tee« ef Tibet. 

«^cb f}Tee wlumtetheLemecfQcMehmnMafiuddhain.^Uya the eftbe Cau* 
eatag', (ha Ceylea. which pee laylum te (ha Hioeyiiueo SuddhUtn. play 

the p^of AhyMuiia. (ThehiaCDneilfccmphrefthelsdicaiKltheSynaenUrionaM 
<iTa«whwirt at paata IcAph ia Pen DCmm. apfopea ef (ha eeotacu becwaca civiUia. 
tieaa ia Space.) 

* BfitiA HotAoek Akymi^ (eatad ee p. 403, above), p. to?, 

a TYtfJ'rrriifr friQTfffyirfirt (VtT Yntt r n^^^^[n F11T1^ ipii - ~ 

* A>MaA ilifnatiifijr af^JOiyaitaa, p, 109, 

* Op. dt., p. 120. t Op. dt., peg. ci(. 


* Op. dt., pp. is^. 
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Zigvt. The dynasty founded by this prince was at first perhaps 
Jewish but later Chnstian/’ Thereaftv, in Semyen, the Falasha 
maintained their independence in periodic warfare with the sur> 
rounding: Christiana; but 'their line of kings became exficct about 
i8oo» when the Falaaha became subject to Tigre’.^ 

During the last century and a half, under the new conditions of 
subjection of Christian rule, the Fala^ seem to have entered on a 
process of tranaformation from a fossil in a fastness into a fossil in 
dispersion. They still 'lire mostly in Semyen in villages of their 
own'»^ and ^agriculture is' still ‘their chief occupation'.^ At the same 
tune, memben of the Falasha community are now dispersed abroad 
in other parts of Abyssinia, and in this situation they are already 
dlspUo''^g ^ characteristic traits of a penalized religious minority. 
'If resident in a Christian or MubanxmacUn town', they ‘occupy a 
separate quarter. They do not mix with the Abyssinians; inde^ 
they are forbidden to enter the bouse of a Christian and never 
marry the women of other religions. Polygamy is unknown; early 
marriages are rare; and the moral standi is superior to that ^ 
the Abyssinians.*^ 'They are fanatical in observing the Sabbath, the 
circumcision of both sexes, certain fasta, and several festivals, annual 
and monthly. They are scrupulous in folbwing the laws of purifi¬ 
cation by means of baths and ablutions. Moreover, ‘they excel in 
all trades. In their eyes work is not, as it is, for example, in the tsyti 
of the Shoans, the attribute of serfs and slaves. They are cultiva¬ 
tors, smiths, masons, architects, ebony-workers, weavers, potters, 
and so on. We have seen them, in the course of this hlstoiy [of 
Abyssinia], forming regular centres of almost constant rebeUion. 
For more than a century past, however, they have no longer made 
themselves notorious. Their akill in manual woik leads to their 
being exploited by the chiefs and even maltreated—treated, In fact, 
as an in^rior race.*^ Evidently the Falaaha who are now dispersed 
abroad in Abyssinia beyond the of their native fastness in 

Semyen are rapidly approximating towards the well-known type of 
the Jewish 'Diaspork*. Asyet, however,the appreudmation la imper¬ 
fect : for although they ‘ply the trades* and *a^ke the articles neces¬ 
sary for the home or the field', they still ‘reject commerce’.* 

The modem history of the neighbouring Jewish community in 
the Yaman has run a parallel course. ‘At the beginning of the z 9th 
century, the condition of the Jews of Yaman was miserable... . 
They were prohibited... from engaging in money transactions and 


> tit., e. >rS, * O 9 . cat., p. xai. * Op. dt, ptf. cit. 

• t.v. * Bn(M«fdwdZ^i7di«4SM^p. laa. 

* CdbMtB. J.-»: autoirf /W iB i gw* *l FdUgMte (Ptria 1939, GcmhfWxX 

* The JtfOh Sfuydopc^dU, ».i. TalMba'. 


ii pp. 399-40*. 
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all employed chiefly as carpectos, masons, 

and smiiha... . Tlie chief industry of the Jewa of Yaman is the 
making of pottery, which is found in all their settlements and which 
has rendered them famous throughout the East,’* 

If we turn now to the Caucasus, we shall find the same pheno¬ 
mena as in Abysunia. In physical race, the 'Mountain Jews* of 
Daghestan, like the Falasha of Semyen, are of one blood with the 
non-Jewish peoples round about them. Socially, they are an agri- 
cultiu^ community which is just beginning to migrate into the 
towns and to take up some of the occupations which are character¬ 
istic, elsewhere, of the Jewish 'Diaspork’—though in the Caucasus 
this tendency does not seem to have gone so ^ as in Abyssinia up 
to the present, 

The racial character of the Caucasian Jews ia clearly described by 
a Jewish authori^ in the following passage 

*The Jews of the Cauesaus are very interesting. Historically it has 
been proven that they have been there for more than two thousand years. 
They claim that they are the descendants of chose ubiquitous Ten Lost 
Tnl^, aod many missionsries are inclined to believe them. The most 
cuiioua, both from an anthropological and ethnological standpoint, are 
tbo Mountain Jews of Daghestan. They have diverged completely from 
the e^nic type of the Jews in every other country. According to the 
measurements obtained recently by Eurdoff, they are tall, averaging 
cm. in height, and 57 per cent, of them were above the average 
height Very fow blonds are met with among them, 87 per cent, have 
bct£ dark and eyes. Their head-form is hyperbrachycephalic, the 
average cephalic iodex being 86 * 35 , dolichocephalic indi¬ 

vidual was found among 160 measured by Kurdoff. Their foce is broad, 
the forehead straight, the aperture of the eye horizontal; the cheek-bone 
being somewhat protruding, the nose strai^t and of medium size; only 
thir^ per cent, have “Semitic'' noses. The mouth is broad, the Ups 
thick, and the ears large. That author concludes that the Daghestan 
mountain Jews are physically for removed from all other Jews, and have 
nothing in common with them. They are a product of mkture of the 
mountain tribes of Daghestan on the one hand, and some other races, 
especially the Kirghiz idongoliana, on the other.’ Their language, dress, 
and mannera are the same as those of the other mountaineers among 
whom they live, AU who have observed these Jews agree that they are i 3 
a totally d^erent type foom the one generally known as '‘Jewish”. It is 
impoesible to distinguish them from the Tata, Lesghians, and Circassians, 
among whom they live, a;^ one who has studied the races of the Cau¬ 
casus,* and moat other ethnologists agree with this \dew.' 

• Op. dL.av, *Yereeb’. 

• Puhbtfc. M,; Tkt ymet! A Slmd^ id Aee« md SisvMmnt (New York tnd M«l- 
beuiB« J9:>, The Wdter Scmi PuUuhJjia CMo&tar), pp. m«-(. 

I K. KurdaS. 'Gonkia Ymti Dteeaaju* (Awma AjiiSroptJogital ynma/, 1905, 

» l£hD, :^tirJfacXZnJMAtr(LdpsifxSo*,Duockerand Huahkt), pp.tfit tadi^s. 
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Aa for the soda] life of the CaucaaUn Jews^heir oceupatioos 
and institutioiia and &thos—it will he sufficient to quote a passage 
from one of the leading modem Western authorities on the 
Caucasian peoples 

*Ooe pricdpsl reason for the incecnpleceness of earlier works shout 
the Mountain Jews of the Caucasus is to be found in the fanaticisiD 
and exclusiveneas which these Jews display towards other Jews. They 
have a mass of religioua usages and articles of Mth which to EuropesA 
Jews are entirely unknown; above all» they are aealous adberen& of the 
Talmud. Thdr hatred of other Jews was still further accentuated by the 
fact that, after the conquest of the Caucasus, the Jewish soldiers from 
Russia, who were hospitably received by the Mountain Jews as co¬ 
religionists, chose to nickna^ their hosts '‘ozen”~a nickname which 
persists down to this day->on account of the roughness and grossiusa of 
their manners. The extent of the enmity between the two is best shown 
by a saying current among the Mountain Jews: '*Doo’t kill an Ash¬ 
kenazi by cutting his throat; stab bim in the neck to prolong the agony.*' 
There have been a number of bloody encounters between these two 
Jewish races.... 

*The Mountain Jews are mostly dispersed up and down Daghestan 
and the Terek District; and, in consonance with their principal occupa¬ 
tions, their settlements are located on the alps or in the gorges or 00 the 
slopes of the mountains. Their auls are in some dispersed aotoi^ 
the auls of other tribes, in some cases segregated &om them, while there 
are places where they live cheek by jowl with the natives. In general, 
with few exceptions, they live In s good understanding with the natbtt. 
It is not uncommon for a Jew to contract a close friendship with a Muaul- 
man and to become, after the exchange of the kiss of friendship, his life¬ 
long kardaA [brother], In this rite the parties exchange weapons and 
contract a solemn mutual obl^ation to stand by one another, in time of 
stress, till they have shed tbw last drop of blood in their comrade's 
defence.... 

*A considerable section of the Mountain Jews live in the towns and 
devote themselves to trade and business. Those vriio live in the auls are 
predominantly agriculturists. They cultivate wheat, barley, rice, tobacco, 
^uit, and vines, as well as vegetables. A amalJ section are artisans and 
make morocco leather.... 

‘The attitude of the Mountain Jews towards European eduearion is 
very hostile; and so it is no wonder that in the auls one often finds hardly 
two or threepeople who can read and write. Tbs reason for this la 
fanaticism, l^iere is a fear that those who acquire some learning may 
become apostates. It Is only lately that the children are being sent to 
school, and the number of illiterates has already come down to some¬ 
thing ge per cent. On the other band, the number of those trito 
attend the higher schools in order to acquire a rabbi’s diploma amounts 
to only I per cent. The Mountain Jew mostly lives by the work of his 
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own hfto 4 «, asd he needs his children’s help, so that the chiJdrea have 

no tune for school. •. . 

'When we come to the physiognomy of the Moimcain Jews, we have to 
observe that the Semitic type has been substanti^ modihed ^ mixture 
with the native peoples ^ the Caucasus. .. . Toe Mountain Jew le^ 
sembles the Lesgfaiao, Chechen, and CircaasUn> and even the Armenian, 
ciuch more than be resembles the European Jew.... 

'The character and occupation of the Mountain Jew is profoundly 
influenced by his physical en^ronmeot. Here we see him, armed cap^^ 
pie, riding past us on a handsome charger; there we see him. In old ragged 
eloches, ciphering up the xDOuncain*track in order to hew stumps or 
dig up the roots of trees and bushes to be carried home on bended back; 
here again we see him dig^ng the ground, pbughlng, making wine, 
gathering in his fruit crop or perhaps standing m a tub by the spring and 
stamping out raw hides... .' 


The two Jewish communities t& the Crimea differ foom one 
another in their theology and also, apparently, in their racial origin. 
The 'Khcochaks', who are Talmudists, are believed to be descended 
from the Rhazars: a Turidsh-speaking Nomadic people who erupted 
from the depths of the Eurasian Steppe in the latter part of the 
century of the Christiao Era; found themselves new pastures 
between the Lower Volga and the Lower Don; made themselves 
the dominant power between the Caucasus and the Urals and the 
Rushan forest and the Black Sea; and eventually became converts 
to Judaism—probably in the eighth century of the Christisn Era, 
more tlian two hundred years before the White Bulgars on the 
Middle Voln were converted to Islam or the Russians on the Upper 
Dniepr to Onhodcct Christianity. The Kximchaks are believed to 
be descendants of a remnant of the Khaaars who found asylum in 
the Crimea’ after they had been driven off the main steppe in the 
eleventh century, partly by the Russians and partly by a freah 
eruption of kindrM Turkish-speaking Nomadic tribes (Ghuza and 
Cuman or Oipctuq) foom the heart of Eurasia.^ 

*Krimchaks: the $o-<alled ‘'Turkish Jews", inhabitants of the Crimea, 
whose centre cf populadon is Qara-Su-Bazar, one of the most densely 
populated districts of Taurida. They differ from the other Jews 
Russia Iq that Che Semitic and Tatar elemeota are in them intimately 
blended. In their mode of life, they greatly reaemble their Tatar neigh¬ 
bours, but in religioo they adhere strictly to the Jewish faitb, even to 
Talmudic Judaism. Their dreas is identi^ with that of the Tatars.... 
The men are almost all of tall stature and slenderly built, and are marked 
by the reddish-goldeo colour of their hair, a tint whi^ is uncommon 
among Semitic tribes. The women have retained more tenaciously the 


( 'Mcer le tb* Crine* witb tb« loetl T«in; the KruDebtld an pfobaUf 
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cb&ncterijtically Jewish . . . The houses of the KrizDcbake ere 
built io the usual Tatar style.,.. The Krimehaks employ a pure Tatar 
language, but use the Hebrew Alphabet ia writiiig.'' 

The other Jewish community in the Crimea are the anti‘Talmu> 
dist Karaites (Qara’im: I.e. readers of the Law and the Prc«heu as 
opposed to the commentaries upon them). The Karaite Sect ap¬ 
pears to have arisen somewhere near the centre of the Syriac World 
—perhaps InNorthemPersia—in the eighth centuiy of the Christian 
Era, after the reintegraticm and resumption of the Syriac universal 
state in the Arab C^phate.* In its Syriac homelands, the Karaite 
Movement attained its zenith In the tenth and eleventh centuries 
of the ChristiaA Era. Thereafter, in the Syriac World, and in the 
new Arabic and Iranic worlds which arose on its ruins, Talmudic 
orthodoxy began to regain its ascendancy among the local Jewry, 
and the Karaites went out in search of new worlds to conquer. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, they were able to o^c their 
losses among the Jews of Dar^al-Islam by gaining ground among 
the Jews Jn the matin body of the Orthodox Christian World and 
the jews in the Crimea and on the adjoining stretches of the main 
body of the Eurasian Steppe. Of the Kamtes who established 
themselves on the north side of the Black Sea, some were tians> 
planted to Troki in Lithuania by the Lithuanian conqueror Witold 
the Great a.d, 1392-1430)-* Others remained in their 

Crimean fastness, which is described in the following passage from 
the work of one of the earliest travellers with a Western sciendlic 
outlook that visited the Crimea on the morrow of the modem 
Rusrian conquest of the peninsula:* 

*At three versts' distance, as the crow flies, from the upper part of 
fiagbcbeserai, at the entry of the gorge where the Juruk*su^ rises, one 
reaches the fastness of the Jews: Jiifut-Qal'eb. It is situsted st (he Juno* 
tion of the gorge with snother valley, on a high limestoAe nountaia ^ch 
juts out between the two ravines.... One climbs up to the fortress by 
a path used for carrying water on dookey-back (in little barrels, slung 
psnnier-wise, sc a ch^e often kopeks). Outside i^e town, at the entry m 
the valley, one sees the cemetery of the Jews, shaded by magoiflceot trees 
and covert with rows of toml».... The Jews have such venerarion for 
this VsUey of Jehoshaphat that at one time, whenever the Khans wanted 
to make a levy on the Jews, they were sure of obtaioing from them what¬ 
ever sum th^ demanded by the threat of felling the trees surrounding 

< Tkt JtiaiA Sn^tth^adie, t.r. 'KrimdwJn*. 
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the Jewiaii cemeterf, oa the pretext that needed the timber. The 
Jeti^ih town is situac^ on the narrowest part of the salieot of the moun¬ 
tain and is fenced in by walls and by houses. It has two outer gates, 
which are shut every evening: one at the peak of the erv; the other at 
the point where the ridge sprees our into a plateau. The streets are 
narrow and tortuous but very clean. The rock itself serves for paviog, 
but the principal streets have side-walks for the convenience of the 
inbsbitants. In the centre of the town one sees .a third gate which 
indicates the UmH of the town's original area and gives a measure of the 
extent to vriiich it has nown. One observes in the vicinity the mauso¬ 
leum of a daughter of Toqatmyah Khan.... The Synagogue, which is a 
fine piece of srchltecture, possesses a lirtie garden wbi^ serves for the 
Feast of Tabernacles. All the courtyards are surrounded, in the Tatar 
^shion, with hi^ wails built of uodressed limestone and cUy. The 
houses, which sre buUt In continuous blocks, cumber about two hun¬ 
dred and are inhabited by twelve hundred persona of both sexes, who 
are all Karaites. These Jews still use the name Qara'kc among them- 
aelves, and do not admit die ortbodo^ of any other Jews except the 
Polish Karaites who agree with them in rejecting the Talmud. They 
also import thrir bibles from Poland; but they have almost entirely 
adopted the ancient costume and language of the Tatars, because they 
have been living under the domination of that people from time im¬ 
memorial, from the produce of their commerce, manufactures and 
trades.' 

This brief survey may give some notion of the great gulf in »ce, 
occupation, and which divides the little-known Jews In ^t- 
nesses from the well-known Jews in dispersion. 
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DR. ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON’S APPLICATION OF HIS 
CLIMATE-AND-CIVILIZATION THEORY TO THE HIS¬ 
TORIES OF THE MAYAN AND YUCATEC OVILIZA- 
TIONS IN CENTRAL AMERICA AND TO THE HISTORY 
OF THE SYRIAC CIVILIZATION IN THE OASES OF THE 
NORTH ARABIAN STEPPE 

It be evident to any reader of this Study that the writer of it 
has the greatest admiration for Dr. Ellsworth Huntington and his 
work; and it is trich considerable diffidence that the writer now 
ventures upon a criticism of Dr. Huntington's view? on one par¬ 
ticular point. He therefore wishes to preface this criticism by noting 
that the point in question does not touch the substance of Dr. 
Huntington's theory: the theory, that is to say, that the fluctuations 
in the fortunes of civilizations sre in some cases and to some extent 
connected with variations i n climate arising ffom a periodic shifting 
of climatic zones. The criticism refers to two only out of a very 
large number of applications of this theory which Dr. Huntii^ton 
has made; and the present critic will seek to show that, io these two 
particular applications. Dr. Huntington is (no doubt, unintention¬ 
ally) departing ftom his own theory in effect, instead of supporting it. 

With Dr. Huntington’s main positions, as he understands them, 
the writer of this Study profoundly agrees. 

He recognizes that Dr. Huntington—with the just sense of pro¬ 
portion which is characteristic cf big minds—avoids the mental 
pitfall of ascribing exclusive or even paramount efficacy to the par¬ 
ticular factors which happen to have been the object of the scholar’s 
own researches. Dr. Huntington perceives and declares that, in 
human affairs, the effica^ of spiritual factors is primary and the 
efficacy of climatic and other physical foctors secondary.^ And, in 
the sphere of application which he assigns to the diiutic factor, 
he generally portr^ this factor as acting upon human life, not in a 
mechanical, a priori, necessitarian way, but in the form of a stimu¬ 
lus. Indeed, a sentence in which Dr. Hunrington sums up this view 
of the relation between climate and civilization has been quoted in 
an earlier passage of this Study as one in a series of illustrations 
of the action of Challenge-and-Responae. *A relatively high degree 
of stonoiness and a relatively long duration cf the season of q'clonic 
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atorms have apparentJy been characteristic of the places where 
civilization has risen to high levels b oth in the past and at present.’* 
Moreover, in the present Study, Dr. Huntin^n’sspedal climatic 
theory of the periomc shifting of climatic zones has keen accepted 
aa supplying the key to the geneses of three civilizadons^he Noma* 
die, Egyptiac, and Suinerie~^n the assumption Chat a desiccation 
of the former Afrasian Savaxmah into the present Afrasian Steppe 
has presented the human inhabitants of this region with a common 
challenge that has evoked several alternative responses.^ 

Dr. Huntington goes on, however, to apply this same special 
theory of the shifting of climatic zones to explain the rises and falls 
of the Mayan and Yucatec civilizations In Central America and 
the Syriac Civilization in the oases of the North Arabian Steppe; 
and it is in regard to these two applications that the writer of thj» 
Study finds himself unable to see eye to eye with Dr. Hundngton 
altog^er. 

Stated briefly, the theory of the shifting of climatic zones sup¬ 
poses that two things are constant age to ^e—in the first 
place, the amount of water existing on the su^ce of the planet, and 
in the second place the nature and relative position of the suc¬ 
cessive zones of climate that encircle the globe latitudinally—while 
one thing varies periodically, this variable being the absolute posi¬ 
tions of the boundaries bet^en the same three successive zones as 
measured by their respective distances, at dl^erent times, the 
Equator on the one hand and from the Pole on the ether. This 
periodic variation in the absolute positions of the zones is ascribed 
to a periodic shifting of the tra^ of the cyclonic storms, these 
storms being the climatic agency (as distinct from the astronomical 
factors involved) to which the di^erentlation of the face of the 
planet into this series of climatic zones is ultimately due. 

In order to grasp the application of this meteorological theory to 
human affairs, we must remind ourselves of the respective chuac- 
teristics of the successive climatic zones which always retain their 
relative portions but periodically change their abs^ute positions 
on this view. Proceeding from the Equator towards the Pole, the 
first zone is a tropical zone of drenching rain and rank vegetation; 
the second is a sub-tropical zone of drought and barrenness; the 
third is a temperate zone of moderate humidity and moderate 
fertili^ (the succeeding sub-arctic and arctic zones do not concern 
us here). Prom the human standpoint, the temperate zone offers 
Mankind the climatic and vegetational golden mean; the sub- 
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tropical 2006 fthalleages Man hy offering him 1 «m moisture and leas 
vegetation than he retires; and the tropical zone challex^ him 
equally severely by offering him an errUforras <U richesse in both 
these commodities. 

Assuming the truth of the hypothesis that the absolute positioDS 
of these th^ zones periodically shifty it is obvious that there are 
two sets of regions—one along the boiderline between the tropical 
and the aub-tropical zone, and the other along the borderline be¬ 
tween the sub-tropical and the temperate zone^which must be 
periodically changing their climate in an alternation between one of 
two different climates and the other, And this periodic alternation 
of climates in any given area will obviously affect the character of 
this area as a physical environment for human life. Confining our 
attention, for present purposes, to the Northern Hemisphere, we 
shall observe that, when the whole series of latitudinally panllel 
zones shifts southward, certain areas on the borderline between the 
temperate and the sub-tropical zone will now become easier for 
human beings to live in because they will now be turning temperate 
instead of sub-tropical and will thereby be makii^ good their 
previous deffclenoy In moisture and vegetation; and concurrently 
certain areas on the borderline between the sub-tropical and the 
tropical zone will also now become easier for human beings to live 
in because they now be turnii^ sub-tropical instead of tropical 
and will thereby be getting rid of their previous excess of moisture 
and vegetation. Conversely, when the whole series of latitudinally 
parallel zones shifts northwards, the same two sets of areas in the 
Northern Hemisphere will both now rimultaneously become harder 
for human beings to live In: on the ma^in between the tropical 
and the sub-tropical zone owing to the northward advance of the 
zone of excessive moiature and vegetation, and on the margin 
between the sub-tropical and the temperate zone owing to the 
simultaneous northward advance of the zone of insufficient moia¬ 
ture and vegetation. 

Now, on the assumption that civilizations arise as reaponses to 
challeuges, and that their birth-places are therefore regions in 
which Ufe is relatively hard, and not regions in which life la rela¬ 
tively easy, we have found no difficult in explainiog the geneaes of 
the Nom^c, Egypdac, and Sumeric civilizations as responses to 
the challenge of a particular northward shift on the margin of 
oscillation between the sub-tropical zone and the temperate zone. 
On the same showing, the rise of the Syriac Civilization on the same 
margin—for example, in the oasis of Palmyra*—ought to be the 
result (in so far as it U due to the climatic factor at all) of a similar 

• F«r Palmyra, mc II.D (i>, pp. p-ia, above. 
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oorthward ehi^ preee&tiflg ± similar challenge of increasing aiidi^ 
and barrenness. Muiaiis mutandiSy on the margin of os^ation 
between the sub-tropical zone and the tropical sone, the rise of the 
Mayan Civilisation in Guatemala' ought also to be the result of a 
northward shlA: a shift which, on this other margin, presents the 
antithetical but equally severe challenge of an Increasingly exces¬ 
sive rainfall and an increasingly rank growth of vegetation. 

It is here that Dr. Ellsworth Huntington appears to abandon, in 
detail, the view—which he shares with the writer of this Study 
in general and in principle—that civilizations arise as responses to 
challenges, whether these challenges be human or physical. For, 
In a passage already quoted In this Study,* Dr. Huntington suggests 
(hat the Mayan Civilization arose in Guatemala when the local 
climate was lelatively dry and therefore relatively ^y, and that ita 
eventual decline was due to a local Increase In moisture and vegeta¬ 
tion which made the homeland of the M^ran Civilization a relatively 
difficult place to live in. Similarly, in another place,> be suggests 
that the age in which Palmyra rose to eminence was an age in which 
the North Arabian Desert was relatively moist and fertile, and that 
the decline of Palmyra was the consequence of desiccation. In 
putting forward these two suggestions, Dr. Himtii^n appeaia to 
depart hom his own general view that civilizations ^uiish on chal¬ 
lenges and decay in their absence, and to ran« himself, for the 
moment, with the vulgar view that civilizations nourish on ease and 
wilt under difficulties. 

With regard to Palmyra, the climatological evidence is scanty; 
and we shil simply observe that Dr. Huntington, in assuming a 
deterioration of the local eJimate in the age of Palmyra’s decline, 
has to resort to the argument by exhaustion and that in a^ulng, 
on this line, that we must assume a climatic cause for lack of a social 
cause, he gravely underestimates the strength of the social htctoia 
by which the decline of Palmyra can actually be accounted for.* 

With regard to Central America, Dr. Huniington has at hie dis¬ 
posal the hx more precise and detailed evidence that is alforded by 
a study of the growth-rings on cross-sections of the trunks of 
apiKim^ of the CaUfbmian giant pine (StauddjJ On the basis of 
this evidence, he has compll^ a remarkable table of dates^ pur¬ 
porting to show a chronological correspondence between ’inferred 
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dimatie conditiocu itiMayaland^aad ^historical conditions in Maya* 
tanH And, OD the strength of the correspondence which he bel ieves 
that he has established, he proceeds to a^e^ that, in the ^es in 
which the Mayas created and maintained their civilization in the 
lowlstids of Guatemala, this homeland of the Mayan Civilization 
was cot covered by a rain-sodden tropical forest, as it is to-day, but 
then enjoyed the drier dlrrute and less overwhelmingly luxuriant 
vegetation that are to be found to-day on the Pacific Highlands of 
Central America on the one hand and in the Mexican Province of 
Yucatan in the tip of the Yucatan Peninsula on the other band— 
these being the regions which are comparadvely populous and 
prosperous at the present time, when the rain-sodd^ forest that 
covers the former homeland of the Mayan Civilization is almost 
uninhabited. 

In other words, Dr. Huntington suggests that, while the climatic 
zones have shifted to and fro in the course of the last two or Aree 
thousand years, the relation between Man and his Physical Environ¬ 
ment has remained constant. As none of the present inhabitants of 
Central America are masters of the tropical forest, SO, he suggests, 
it must alw^ have been wih their pi^ecessors. The fathers of 
the Mayan Civilization must have made themselves at home in 
Guatemala in an age when the boundary between the climatic 
zones ran relatively far south and when accordingly, in Guatemala, 
the tropical forest was not in possession. Their descendants must 
have been evicted ftx>m Guatemala by the irresistible might of 
Physical Nature when the climatic zones shifted northward again 
and in consequence the tropical forest returned upon Guatemala to 
reclaim the country for its own. Indeed, Dr, Huntington goea so 
for as to maintain that the true tropical forest (aa distinct from the 
jungle through which it tails off into the sub-tropical bush) 

yet been mastered by any human society at any time or in 
any pUce.’ . i • 

In putting forward this view. Dr. Huntington believes that he is 
elucidating both the rise and the fril of the Mayan Civilization; 
but, to leave its fall out of the question for the moment, its nse, on 
this showing, surely becomes more difficult, and not more easy, to 
account for, Dr. Huntington aslts ua to believe that the Mayas have 
never freed the challenge of the tropical forest at all, but have lived, 
throughout the successive histories of the Mayan and Yucac« 
civilizations, in no other physical enviromnent but that of the sub¬ 
tropical bush in which their descendants in north-western Yucatan 
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are living to-day. If that suppoutlon is accepted as the truth, we 
are left without an answer to the question of what the challenge was 
th^ did evoke the Mayan Civiliaatioo. It was not, on Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s hypothesis, the challenge of the tropical forest; and at the 
same time we can cite the testimony of Dr. Huntington himself to 
show that no equivalent challenge, and indeed no challenge of any 
sort, is presented by the sub-tropical bush in which, according to 
Dr. Huntington, the Maya have lived and moved and had their 
physical being at all times in the history of the race and in all parts 
of Centra] America in which the race has ever at any time estahlished 
itself. In describing the life and ^os of the present-day Maya 
in the bush of nor^-western Yucatan, Dr. Huntington draws a 
picture that bears an amaaiog resemblance to a description of 
primitive life in Tropical Africa which we have quoted almady in 
another ccnneicion.* 


'The pure Indian is a quiet, slow being, inoSensIve and rettriag unless 
abused. He seems net'er to work urdeas compelled. As for storing up 
anything for the future, the thought seems scarcely to eater bis heaa. 
ir he has enough to eat, he ^ply sics still and enjoys life until hut^r 

J ain arouses him to activity. His wants are few and easily supplied. 

IS agnculcuce begins by cutting the small growths of the bush, or 
jungle, girdling the larger trees, leaving the bush to dry during the 
season w little rain, and £naJly burning it oR. Then he goes around 
with a pobted stick, makbg holes into which he drops com, pumpkin 
seed, beams, and the seeds of one or two other vegetables. The com is 
his chief reliance. When the com is ripe, he has no thought of giathcrbg 
it all St once and storing it away safely, perhaps b the form of bW or at 
least shelled. His me^od is to go out to the field in the early part of 
the dry season after the com is well ripe, and half break each sc^ In the 
middle so that it is bent over and the ears point downward, Little by 
little, he picks what ears he needs for daily use, caring notbbg that 
insects, birds, and beasts are also eating what they need. He knows that 
a quarter or athird of the ears may be ^iJed; but, so long as there are 
some for hhn, be cares little. The only t£ing that ultimately stirs him up 
to gather the remainder of the crop is the end of the dry season. Before 
the rains come he knows dial he must harvest his crop and plant more 
seed or else he will starve. Therefore he arouses himself for the one 
period of effort during the year. He is hardly to be blamed for his 
apparent laabess. He certainly Is laay according to our standards; but he 
has Urtle to stimulate him, and It is easy to get a living without much 
work.*^ 


One has only to compare this passage mth the description, re¬ 
ferred to above, of primitive life In Nyasaland in order to realize 
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that, in Che un*esaetiAf»and thererore un-admulatinf, environment 
of the sub-tropical buab, the descendants of the people who created 
and maintained the Ma^ and Yucatec civilizations have relapsed 
right back to the primitive level. And^ in the light of this fact, it is 
surely more difh^t to Imagine how, once upon a time, ibis self¬ 
same environment can have stimulated earlier repreaeotativea of the 
self-same race to build Copan and Uxmal or to tUnk out the Mayan 
calendar than it is to suppose that these immense achievements were 
evoked by the tremendous challenge that is presented—not by the 
sub-tropical bush, but by the tropical forest, 

So much for the attempt to ascribe the birth of the 
Qrilization in Northern Guatemalaor the blossoming of the Syriac 
Civilization at Palmyra to a state of physical ease arising fr^ a 
shift in the absolute porieion of the tropical and sub-tropical and 
temperate climatic zones. At the same time, there is no objection 
to supposing that, not only in these two cases but also in several 
others which have been cited in thia Study, ‘ a physical alleviation, 
produced in thia way, may have played a secondaiy ‘permissive’ or 
‘enabling’ part in the genesis of a civilization, not by introducing a 
condition of physical ease, but by tempering a physical challenge of 
previously prohibitive severity to a leaser degree at which the 
severity haa ceased to be proMbitive and has become, instead, a 
potent stimulus. And, conversely, we may legitimately suppose 
that, in a case where a civilization is already in decline through 
other causes, an accentuation in the severity of the climatic cbid* 
leoge may have the effect of making the decline irretrievable and 
hurrying it towards a final fall. 

We may also suppose that, in a case where a dvilizatioo is io an 
exact, and therefore static, equilibrium with its environznent,^ a 
change in the phyrical environment, arisir^ hnm a shift of the 
climatic zones, may act upon the socie^In question in a mechanical 
way instead of through the vital give-and-take of Challesge-and- 
Response. This 1$ to be expected, because a society that is ‘arrested’ 
in static equilibrium ia inhibited, ex hypolkesi, from cxerciaing the 
vital inobiHty and free will and initiative which the movemcm of 
‘Challenge-and-Response’ involves. In this condition, a socie^ 
must either remain unaffected by the impact of an external force or 
else react to this impact in a merely mechanical fashion. A case in 
point is the reaction of the 'srrested’ Nomadic Civilization of the 
Afrasian and Eurasian steppes to climatic changes arising from 
the periodic shifting of the climatic zones in this area. In periods 
of increasii^ humidity, the Nomads are apt to yield ground to the 
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encroachmAata 6f their agricultural nejghboiua in the borderland 
between the Desert and ue Sown. CocTerselji in periods of in* 
creasing aridi^, the Nomada are apt to burst the bounds of the 
Steppe and to pour out» in eruptions of volcanic violence, over 
the domains of their sedentary neighbours. The connexion be* 
tween these eruptions of the Nomads and the pulsatory variations 
in the climate of the Steppes is exaroiiwd further in Part III. A, 
Appendix II, in Volume III, below. 
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THE THREE-CORNERED RELATION BETWEEN THE 
ROMAN CHURCH, ENGLAND, AND IRELAND 

Since the first encounter between the English and Irish peoples 
and the Romm Church, the relations between the three parties have 
passed through almost evay possible permutation and combina¬ 
tion. From the seventh century to the twelfth, the English were apt 
to be the fsithfid servants of die Roman See, while & Insh were 
disinclined from the Roman practice and recalcitrant towards the 
Roman authority. Since the sixteenth century, on the other hand, 
the Irish have been devoted adherents of Rome, while the English 
have been Protestants. It is noteworthy, however, that, although 
the changes which the three-cornered relation has undergone in 
the course of nearly thirteen centuries have been kaleidoscopic, the 
English have always contrived, In each successive situation, to 
retain the superior position which they secured in the seventh 
century and to ke^ the Irish at a disadvantage. 

It might have ^n supposed, for example, that the English 
wouid have forfeited their advantage in the twelfth century when, 
nearly five hundred years after the Synod of Whitby, the Irish at 
length followed the English into the Papal fold. The mcorpoiatiOQ 
of the Irish Christendom into the Roman Church was formally 
completed in A.D. 1152, when Cardinal Paparo, the first Papal 
Legate in Ireland, convened the Synod of Kells and reorganized the 
Iri^ dioceses. Yet it was only three years after this that a successor 
of the Pope who bad dispat^ed the legate addressed to a King of 
England the Bull Laud^^iUtfr,^ which gave approval to the project 
of an English conquest of Ireland on the ground that this would 
have the effect of enlarging the bounds of the Church (just as 
chough the Irish bad not already come within the Roman fold of 
their own accord). Thereafter, the English conquerors arrogated 
to themselves-^again, apparently, with Papal approval—a rirtual 
monopoly of all high ^eslasticaJ offices in Ireland, ftom which the 
Irish came to be excluded generically. Hius their tardy reconcilia¬ 
tion with Rome in the twelfth century profited the Irish nothing. 

Again, it might have been supposed that the Irish would at least 
have profited by their loyalty to Rome In and after the sixteenth 
cenru^, when die English turned Protestant; for now, at least, the 
Roman Church was bound to treat Ireland as her child when her 
former spoilt child, England, had shown herself so tinfillal, Would 

t S«c p. 3S7, fMlaoU I, tbon, 
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not Ireland be streagthened now, as England had been strengthened 
during the past nine centuries, by having the weight of the Conti* 
nental Roman Chtjrch behind her in her everlasting struggle vrich 
her insular enemy ? Unfortunately for Ireland, England has always 
had sufficient command of the sea since the sixteenth century to 
isolate Ireland from the Catholic countries of the Continent and 
to deal with her litt’d-tSte. 

But was not this situation, In which Ireland was isolated ^om the 
Continent by an English barrier, precisely the situation in whidi 
the abortive Far Western Christian Civilixatjon had flourished so 
remarkably in the fifth and sixth centuries?* Unfortunately, again, 
for Ireland, the situation since the sixteenth century has dlEered 
from the situation in the fifth and sixth centuries in two important 
respects. In the first place, the English in the modem age, instead 
of being isolated and backward pagans, have been converts to 
Protestantism: a revised version of Western Christianity which has 
been adopted, not by the English alone, but by half the nations of 
the Western World, including some of the most energetic and 
progressive and successful members of the Western Society. The 
second difierence in the situation is that, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, the English had not yet attempted to invade and conquer 
Ireland and would not have been strong enough to succeed in the 
attempt even if they had made it. By the sixteenth century, on 
the other hand, the English conquest of Ireland was already half 
completed; and the new religious gulf which opened between the 
English and the Irish peoples, when the fonner turned againat 
Rome and the latter remained loyal to her, inclined the English 
more than ever to treat the Irish as 'Natives’ who were 'beyond the 
Pale’ (an expression which is actually derived from conditions 
which prevailed in Ireland during the first phase of the English 
conquest). In the seventeenth century, tlie English 'planted’ Catho* 
lie Ireland with Protestant settlers as ruthlessly as they were 'plant* 
ing’pagan North America.* Id consequence,after the Reformation, 
as before it, the Irish had to suffer from an English ecclesiastical 
tyranny which remained identical in substance in spite of its 
change in form. From the twelfth century to the sixteenth, when 
there was nominally one single church in Ireland to which Irish and 
English alike belonged, the English (as has been mentioned as* 
sumed in this Church a monopoly of high ecclesiastical offices. 
Since the sixteenth century there live been two Churches in Ire- 
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land, and the Catholic Oiurch has been in the hands of the Irish 
themselves. But from the moment tvhen the Catholic Church in 
Ireland was thus thrown back into Irish hands as an inddental 
consequence of the English secession from Rome, this local native 
Irish Roman Church became a penalized losncution with an alien 
Protestant Church in a dominant position over it Thus the effect 
of the English Reformation upon the ecclesiastical position of the 
Irish was simply to conhrxn and accentuate the inferioh^ of their 
ecclesiastical status-^n injustice which was only remedied by the 
combined effect of two nineteenth-century acts of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom at Westminster: the Catholic Emancipation 
Act of 1829 and the Episcopalian Church of Ireland Disestablish¬ 
ment and Disendowment Act of 1869. 

It will be seen that the history of the three-cornered relation 
between Ireland, England, and the Roman See frtnn a.d. 664 to 
A.D, 1869 aptly illustrates the aphorism that chan^^phac'est 
la mStru clwe. 
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THE EXTINCTION OF THE FAR WESTERN 
CHRISTIAN CULTURE IN IRELAND 

The discomticure of the Far Western Church by the BonuA Church 
at the Synod of Whitby in a.d. 664 was the beginning of the end 
of the distinctive Far Western Christian culture in 'the Celtic 
F ringf> ' as a whole and in Ireland in particular, but the process of 
extinction was long-drawn-out 

Iq Ireland, this process was completed at different dates in differ¬ 
ent spheres of social life. In the ecclesiastical sphere, it was com¬ 
pleted in the twelfth century, with the thoroughgoing incorporation 
of the Irish Christendom into the Roman Chur^.^ In the political 
and literary spheres, it was completed in the seventeenth century, 
when Irel^ was systematically 'planted' and subjected by the 
successive efforts of James I/VI and Cromwell and William III, 
and when the traditional art of the vernacular Irish literature fell 
into decay. This tradition, which went back without a break to the 
pre-Christian age, and which bad been quickened into new life by 
the conversion of Ireland to Christianity and the development of a 
peculiar Par Western Christian Civilization, was not broken by the 
subjection of the Irish Christendom to Rome and of Ireland herself 
CO England in the twelfth century; but the tribulations of the seven¬ 
teenth century were fatal to it. Finally, in the linguistic sphere, the 
Irish Celtic vernacular language itself died out (except in a few 
remote and secluded districts in the west) in the course of the nine¬ 
teenth century, partly owing to the spre^ of elementary education 
imparted in the Eoglish language, and partly through the retro¬ 
action upon Ireland of the Irish cornmuoity in America, who 
became Ei^Hsh-speaking instead of Irish-sp«sking as a result of 
crossing the Atlantic and settling in a New World where English 
was the Ungua franca. 

The hct that, by the twentieth century, English had become the 
real national language of Ireland was brought out in an amusing 
i ncident that occurred during the negotiations which meceded the 
condution of the Anglo-Irish Agreement of 1921. During these 
negotiations, the Irish representatives had been making a point, in 
the presence of the British representatives, of talking Ir^ with one 
another and rigning tbrir names in Irish characters; and it had 
become evident that they did not apeak and write this Irish without 
a certain difHcul^. 'Hiereafter, there came a moment when the 
* See IL D (vu)* Anoex IT, ahova. 
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randpal British negotiator, vfao was none other than the then 
rrime Minister of the United Kingdom, Mr- David Lloyd George, 
had occasion to hold a confidential coQversatioii with his private 
secretary, Mr. Thomas Jones. Instead of taking the trouble to 
withdraw from the room where the negotiations were taking place, 
the two British representatives simply ceased talking Engli^ and 
began to talk to one another in Welsh, which was the native 
language of both of them. It then became evident to the Irish 
representatives in the room that, whereas their own real native 
language was English, there were at least two British representa¬ 
tives ciegotiaring with them whose real native language was Welsh: 
a Celtic language to which these champions of England resorted for 
the sake of privacy because they could be certain that it would not 
be underst(^ by any representative of Celtic Ireland! 

The last stage in the long-drawn-out process of the obliteration 
of a distinctive Far Western Christian culture in Ireland has been 
the establishment of the Irish Free State, in which the negoturioas 
of 2921 have hap^ly resulted. Among the Irish themselves, this 
happy event has been tridely regarded as a great act of restoration— 
a liberation of the Irish genius riom the shackles placed upon k 
by the successive acts of foreign aggression which have followed 
one another since the seventh centu^. This is surely an amiable 
illusion; for, when the nature of modem Irish nationalism is 
analysed, it proves, like Zionism, to be really a radical form of 
*AssimiJationism’.' Nationalism (whatever nation*s nationalism it 
may happen to be) is the characteristic and fundamental political 
creed of our modem Western Society; and *to go nationalist’ is the 
most infallible of all the symptoms of ’ Westernization’. The capti¬ 
vation of the Irish by Nationalism, like the captivation of the lews 
by Zionism, signifies the final renunciation of agreatbut tragic past 
in the hope of securing in exchange a more modest but perhaps leas 
uncomfortable future. If Jewish Zionism and Irish Nationalism 
succeed in achievu^ their aims, then Jewry and Irishiy will each 
fit into its own tiny niche in the colossal structure of tiie modem 
Western World as one among six^or seventy national commimitiea 
all organized on the standard Western pattern. In this posture, the 
Irish and the Jews may find Life in a Western environment some¬ 
what easier than they have found it under the previous conditions 
when each of them still represented, not just a commonplace 
national articulaticQ of an overgrown Western body social, but the 
relic of an independent society of the same spedes and order as 
the whole of Western Christendom. 

Thus the esabllshment of the Irish Free State is a prosaic rather 
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lhan a romantic event In fact» ic signiflea that the ronxance of 
Ancient Ireland has at last come to an end, and that Modem Ireland 
baa made up her mind, in our generadoo, to find her level as a 
willing inmate in our workaday Western World. The romantic 
trappings of the Free State, which catch (and are no doubt intended 
to catch) the English eye, are superficial and perfunctory. While 
the new Irish Parliament and political parties, and the Free State 
itself, have been decked out with arresting Irish styles and dtles, 
Irish civil servants and school-teachers are rebeUing against the 
demand that the qualifications required of them shall be made to 
Include an elective knowledge of the Irish language (a non-utili¬ 
tarian accomplishment, inasmuch as Irish is no longer a limg 
language except among the peasantry of a few districts in the west 
of the island). It is also sig^cant that there has been no move¬ 
ment in Ireland for changing the seat of govenunent: a costly and 
inconvenient proceeding which is almost common form at the 
fbundadon of *succeascr-staces’. Tara, the deserted capital of 
the Ancient Irish High Kings, has been left at the disposal of the 
archaeologists, while the Government of the Irish Free State has 
installed itself in Dublin: a city originally founded by Scandinavian 
interlopers and afterwards taken over from them by the English 
conquerors to become the bead-quarters of the foreign garrison by 
which Ireland haa been dominated for more than seven centuries. 
Yet, in spite of this historic association with an alien ascendan^, 
Dublin has been accepted as the inevitable capital of a new Irish 
national state for the substantial reason that Dublin is the geo- 
^phical point of contact between little Ireland and the great 
circumambient modem Wes^m World in which Ireland has now 
resolved to merge herself. 
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THE FORFEITED BIRTHRIGHT OF THE ABORTIVE 
FAR WESTERN CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 

Now that the isjwe betw«a loDa and Rome has been settled con¬ 
clusively and irrevocably, it needs a vigorous effort of the historical 
imagination to conceive that, in the seventh century of the Christian 
Era, the embryonic Celtic and the embryonic Roman Church con¬ 
tended with one another for the prize of becoming the chrysalis of 
the new society which was to emerge m the West. The actual 
eme^en« of our modem Western Civiliaation from a Roniaii 
ecclesiastical chrysalis is such a prominent and important fact in 
our Western history as it has happened to take shape, that it is 
diffi^t to persuade oneself that this historic outcome was not 
inevieble but was merely one of two possible alternatives. Yet this 
now barely credible proposition is the manifest truth. During the 
post-Hellenic interregnum there was a real possibility of an Irish 
victory and a Roman defeat; and this alternative outcome—which 
would have given the whole of our Western histocy quite a different 
turn from that which it has actually taken—might have been realized 
in the severtih century, or even in the eighth, if, in certain stub¬ 
bornly contested battles between certain well-miched forces, the 
victory had remained with the side which actually accepted defeat. 

It ^ sug^ted, without extravagance, that our modem 
Western GviJization would probably have been derived from an 
Irish instead of a Roman embryo either if Colman Inst^ of Wilfnd 
had won the Synod of Whitby in a.d. 664 or again if 'Abd-ar-Rah- 
min instead of Charles MaiW had woo the Battle of Tours in 
A.D. 732. And wc may confidently promote this probability into a 
certainty if we allow ourselves the historical licence of imagining 
that in both these ‘decisive battles of the World* the Fortune of 
War had fallen out otherwise than it did- 

The course which European history seemed likely to Cake, at the 
moment when 'Abd-ar-RahmSn, carrying all before him, was bear¬ 
ing down upon Charles Martel, has been imagined by Gibbon io a 
famous tour de force of historic^ speculation: 

'A victorious line of march hsd been prolonged above a thousand 
miles from the Rock of Gibrahar to the baoks ^ the Loire; the repedtioo 
of an equal space would have carried the Saracens to the confines of 
Poland and the Highlands of Scotland: the Rhine ia not more impaaable 
than the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might have sailed 
without a naval combat Into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the 
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interpretation of the Koran imuld now be taught in the echocU of Oz> 
ford, and her pulpits might demonatrate to a circumcised people the 
sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet 

We should rather be inclined to speculate that 'Abd-ar>Rahin£a’a 
victory^had he overthrown Charles Martel in a.d. 73a—would 
have proved of less advantage to the Arabs and Islam ^an to the 
Celts and Far Western Christendom. 

An Arab victory at Tours might conceivably have had the effect 
of adding tbe Gallic cerritoHes south of the l^ire and west of the 
Alps to ^e permanent dominions of the Arab Caliphate. The ea- 
devout Roman citizens of Aquitaine and Provence had already been 
linked once before with their fellow-Latins in the Iberian Peninsula 
under the rule of the Visigoths: the Teutonic barbarians who had 
set up the first ^successor^tate’ of the Roman Empire in this 
quarter. The Visigoths had been driven back from the Loire to the 
Pyrenees by their Frankish kinsmen and rivals in aj). $07-8 yet, 
until the Arabs superseded them in tbe possession of their remain* 
log dominions, tbe Goths had always retaioed a foothold on tbe 
Gallic side of the Pyrenees in Septunania; and, though more than 
two centuries had passed between Clovis’ march to the Pyrenees 
and Abd'dr-Rahman’s march to the Loire, the Aquitaniana bad 
never become reconciled to the rule of the Franks, whose little 
finger was thicker than the Visigoths’ loins.^ No doubt the Latins 
of Aquitaine would have been at least as well content as the Latins 
of tbe Iberian Peninsula were to exchange a Teutonic for an Arab 
nuster. And we can therefore readily imagine an Arab victory at 
Tours being followed by a permanent annexation of Aquitaine and 
Provence, as well as Spain and Septunania, to the Arab Caliphate. 

On the other band, it is not so easy to follow Gibbon’s flight of 
ixnaginatioii in fancying that the troops of Abd'ar*Rahrt^ might 
have doubled their thousand-mile march from Gibraltar to the 
Loire by marching on from tbe line of tbe Loire to the line of the 
Caledonian Canal or the line of tbe Oder. For even if Abd-ar- 
Rahmin had scattered tbe Franks to the winds and had found him¬ 
self, on the morrow of a decisive victory at Tours, left master of the 
siniadon, with no organized military power any longer in existence 
anywhere in Northern Europe to contest his advance, it seems 
probable that the further advance which Gibbon Imagines, and 
which no human obstacle would then have hindered, would have 
been prohibited—as inexorably as Alezander’a ruefully sbandoned 

> CibbM , CevvC: 7^ ^ tht DtcbHi Pail a) cb Aeam cb. Is. 
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idvance beyond the Ganges—by the physical impossibility of 
lengAening any further an already stupendously long line of com- 
municadons. From their capital sc Damascus and their reservoir of 
soldiera in the Arabian hinterland, the Umayyad Caliphs were 
unable to send reinforcecnents and supplies by sea from the Medi- 
terranean ports of Syria and Egypt to t^se of Spain and Gaul, be> 
cause the naval command of the Mediterranean had been retained 
the Fast Roman Empire.^ They thus had no short and easy 
alternative to the land*route across the xvhole breadth of North 
Africa from the Isthmus of Sues to the Straits of Gibraltar; and 
this route was not only long and round-about but was also beset 
with obstacles, both physical and human: the difficult of crossing 
the desert and the danger of bdng sec upon by the Berbers. Ac> 
cordingly it seems wise, on this point, to differ (with great defer¬ 
ence) from Gibbon; and to imagine that an Arab victory at Tours 
in AD. 732 would have carried the North-West frontier of the Arab 
Caliphate up to the Loire and the Alps but (in all probability) not 
b^ond them. 

What would have been the probable effect of an expansion of the 
Calip h ate, up to but not beyond these limits, upon the history of 
Europe? 

The first effect would have been once again to isolate the Far 
Western Christendom of the British Isles from the Roman Church 
—as it had been isolated once before, three centuries earlier—by the 
interposition of an alien society. In this respect, the Muslim Arabs 
in Southern Gaul would have performed same function as the 
pagan English in Eastern Britain; only, this time, the barrier would 
nave been drawn along a line which would have given a much 
greater geographical advantage to the Far Western embryo of a 
nascent Western Civjlizatxon ^as to Its Roman competiCor. In the 
first place, the Far Western Church would assuredly have retrieved 
the defeat which it had suffered at Whitby half a century earlier, 
and would have drawn the English, as well as the Irish and the 
Welsh and the Bretons, into its feld. In the second place, the Far 
Western Church would then almost certainly have captured feom 
the Roman Churdi the whole existii^ and surviving extent of Con¬ 
tinental North European Christendom. The country between Che 
Loire and the Rhine was already honeycombed with Irish monastic 
cells;* and in a.d. 732 the Irish missionaries in the Continental 
pagan marches of the day—Frisia and Hesse and Thuringia and 
Bavaria—had not yet been suppressed by the English Romanizing 

I St< J. B. aiuw ■■ A ar af OibfeocU HttUry 9/A« DmU m 
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uiierloper Boniface. We may even conjecture that Boniface hliri> 
self would have found it impossible thereafter to cany on his own 
missionaiy work m Central Europe without tranfiferring hia ecelest- 
astical allegiance from Rome to Iona. In our mind’s eye we begin 
to perceive the outlines of a picture—never committed to canvas by 
the Artist of human destiny—in which a Far Western Church, with 
its centre and source of energy in Ireland and its southern frontier 
along the Loire, consolidates its dominion over the British Isles and 
the adjacent portions of the European Continent and then gradually 
extends its domain north>eastwards—by converting the Saxons and 
the Scandinavians—until its advance in this direction is eventually 
barred by a coUision with the Orthodox Christian Church, as the 
actual advance of the Romas Church in the same direction was 
eventually barred by the same barrier in the fourteenth century. 

In scud>dng this actual historical process we have bad occasion 
to notice that when Roman and Orthodox Christendom did collide 
in Northern Europe, after the elimination of the last of the pagan 
North European barbarians, the eventual line along which the two 
Christian dviltzations established their contact ran south and north 
from the shores of the Adriatic Co the shores of the Arctic Ocean.* 
Where arc we to draw our imaginary boundary between the Ortho* 
dox and the Celtic Christendom In our hypothetical reconstruction 
of our Western history ? We may assume, to begin with, that if 
*Abd-ar-Rahman had won the Battle of Tours In A.D. 732 and had 
carried the permanent Rentier of the Caliphate to the foot of the 
Alps as well as to the banks of the Loire, the whole of Italy, in* 
eluding Rome itself, would then have clung to the skirts of Ortho* 
dox Christendom as the only valid protection against this Arab 
menace. 

The moment when the Arabs and the Franks were fighting their 
decisive battle at Tours was also a ruming-point in the relations of 
the Roman See vrich Orthodox Christendom and of Italy with the 
East Roman Empire. At this moment, the iconoclastic policy of the 
Imperial Government at Constantinople—e policy which the Em* 
peror Leo the Syrian bad promulgated in a.d. 726^ — was driving a 
wedge between these two portions of a hitherto undivided Catholic 
Christendom.* Tht Pope was refusing to accept the proscription 
of iiziage*worahip by Imperial decree; the enclaves of Imperial 
territory in Central Italy which bad hitherto held out against the 

> 8m II. D (v), SB. c6S^, ttovA. 
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Lcmb&rd baib&riin intruder? were renouncifig their sdlegiance to 
the Empire; and the Lombards themselves were preparing to round 
oS their uncompleted conquest of the peninsula bj attac 4 ir^ and 
conquering piecemeal these ]ong*recalcitrant enclaves which had 
now at last rendered themselves defenceless by deliberately re¬ 
pudiating the East Eoman Government's support. At the news of 
an Arab victory over the Franks at Toura we may conjecture that 
all these incipient movements in Italy would have bm arrested 
forthwith and reversed. 

The Pope and the Romagncis would have hastened to make their 
peace with the Emperor at Constantinople in order to fnaV#. of 
Imperial protection against an agile Arab aggressor who bad shown 
hii^lf far more formidable than the heavy-footed Lombard. The 
Franks—defeated at Tours and now cut cc from Italy by the new 
dominion of the Arab Caliphate in Southern Gaul—would never 
have suggested themselves to the minds of Papal statesmeo as 
posrible alternative protectors of the Roman See, in lieu of the East 
Roman Emperors. The Lombards would have ceased to cast 
covetous eyes upon the survivir^ East Roman possessions in Italy, 
and would ratKer have oifered their own allegiance to the East 
Roman Empire in order to save themselves from suffering, at Arab 
hands, the &te which had already overtaken their own Teutonic 
kinsmen the Visigoths and the Franks. Thm Justinian’s ‘great 
idea' of reuniting the Italian with the Balkan and the Anatolian 
Peninsula in a reconstituted Roman Empire—a feat which had 
actually been accomplished in the sixth century, only to be undone 
forthwith by the Lombard invasion—would have been realized 
dehnitively in the eighth century of the Christian Era, thanks to 
the masterful intervention of the Arabs In Gaul. 

In that event we may conjecture that, a century later, the Ortho¬ 
dox Christian missionaries Cyril and Methodius would have been 
successful in winning the held of their labour?—Moravia and 
Bohemja—for an Orthodox Christendom which would have em¬ 
braced both the Patriarchate of Constantinople and the Patriarchate 
of Rome.' In these circumstances it is probable that, in the 
partition of barbarian Exirope between the Orthodox and the Celtic 
Christendom, the Orthodox Church would have gathered into its 
fold the whole vast family of the Slavs, and that the eccloUstlcal 
boundary between the two Christian societies would have run 
through Central Europe, south and north, from the Alps to the 
Baltic, along the line of the contemporary linguistic boundary 

* The scepwhicil coKlitioet resuJtisg from tbe hstofieiJ Mhsfo betweeo Uia 
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between the SUvomc and the Teutonic vemecukrs. The new 
Western Society derived an Irish embryo would then have 
been confined on the European Continent to a modest enclave 
between the Loire and the Alps and the Bdhmer Wald and the Elbe, 
and its centre of gravity would have rested overseas: in the British 
Isles or perhaps eventually in Scandinawa. As for the rival Roman 
embryo, its attempt to arrogate Co itself the function of becoming 
the chillis of a new Western Civilization would have been written 
off by latter-day historians as an effort which was not uninteresting 
is spite of its having been abortive, just as the Irish attempt 
is written off now. 

On this showing we may perhaps partly attenuate and partly 
embroider Gibbon's fantasy. We have already represent^ the 
Celtic pioneer Columbanus to ourselves as a second BeUovesus.’ 
Let us think of the Syriac conqueror Abd-ar-Rahmln as a second 
Hannibal;* and let us imagine him—after a decisive victory over 
the Franks at Tours—mking up again the brilliant policy, which 
the Carthaginian statesman and strategist had conceived a ^ousand 
years before, of an anti-Roman coalition, on West European ground, 
between the Syriac Society and the Celts.^ Let us fuller suppose 
that theArab-Hxodered more prudent than the Carthaginian by the 
greater distance at which, in Gaul, be finds himself from his base— 
is content to clip the wings of Rome by excluding her from Trans¬ 
alpine Europe, and that he does not follow the path of hia Car- 
tl^inian predecessor in the hazardous enterprise of crossing the 
mountains and seeking out bis enemy in Italy itself. In that event, 
the picture which we have already drawn materialize. While 
Italy and the Slavinias gravitate towards Orthodox Christendom, the 
Arab victor at Tours, who is too prudent to attempt the passage of 
the Alps, is equally firm in declining to march on, another thousand 
miles, into the heart of an unknown and barbarous continent until 
he arrives at the western confines of Slavdom or at the northern 
extremity of, Britain. Instead of embaridng on any such crack- 
brained military adventure, he insures the elusion of Roman and 
East Roman i^uence from Korth-Westem Europe by making 
friends, bmnd the Loire, trith the Bretons and the other Far 
Western Christians who follow the Celdc Rite, and who are just as 
ready as the Far Eastern Christian Nestorians and Monophysites 
to escape the yoke of a Catholic-Orthodox Christendom by placing 
themselves under the aegia of Islam. 
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scboob of modem Oxford. We may paint, mat&ad, the rather leas 
seDsatJona] picture of a Celtic Easter being celebrated in the Uni- 
verai^ Church by monks exhibiting the Celtic tonsure and belong¬ 
ing to the lonan Order of Saint Columba. And we may imagine 
Irish scholars, with their lively intellectual curiosity and their 
restless Wanderlust, resorting to the seats of Arabic l^mbg—not 

merely to Cordova but to <^tant Ba^ad and Samsrqand_and 

bringing back a knowledge of Axistode, not to Oxford or to Paris 
but to Clonmscn^s: the metropolitan university of a W^em 
World which looks for intellectual light to Ireland, ^ Assuredly these 
active and brilliant Irishmen would have acquired this precious 
knowledge from the Arabs at least three centuries earlier than the 
dace at which it was actually conveyed from Toledo to Paris by the 
stolid descendants of Charles Martel’s Franka who have defiected 
the course of our Western history for ever, but perhaps not for 
good, by refusii^ to accept defeat at Tours at the h^ds of 'Abd-ar> 
Rahman's Arabs I 

So near did the Celtic rear-guard of the North European Bar¬ 
barism come to wresting from the Roman Church the privilege of 
creating a new Western Citdlkation. In this condict, Rome only 
just succeeded in gaining the upper hand over Ireland. 

• A certain aiSoi^ b<tw««o lb« Irish and iha SVMdBio BAhM Ippm to nrealtoclf 
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•THE RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE ABORTIVE SCANDI- 
NAVIAN CIVILIZATION AND THE HELLENIC CIVILI¬ 
ZATION 

'HiS resemblance of the abortive Scaadln&vian Qvilization to the 
successful Hellenic Civilization is not of course confined to the 
fields of literary art and political o^anxzation it reveals itself like¬ 
wise in the fields of religion and of Ithos. The resemblance in 4 thos, 
which consists in the combination of a precocious originality %vith a 
precocious rationalism, is touched upon on pp. 355-7, above. The 
resemblance in religion is twofold. In the first place, the Pantheon 
of A^aid resembles the Pantheon of Olympus m being a society of 
divinities conceived In the likeness of human beings, and this not 
only in their physical form but in their heart and mind and ex¬ 
perience and fortune. In the second place the mythology of which 
this pantheon is the subject Is strai^el^ divorced worship. 
The Gods and Goddesses who are mostf^minent in the myths are 
not invariably the objects of the most popular or the most hallowed 
cults; and, conversely, some of the nurmna which are the objects of 
these outstanding cults pl^ quite an obscure part, or no part at ail, 
in the mythological drama. This divorce between n^h and cult 
Is brought out in the case of the Hellenic religion by Miss J. E. 
Harrison in her Prolegomgna to tht Study of Gr& Religiony^ and in 
the case of cfac Scandiiavian religion by Professor H. M. Chadwick 
in The Cult of Oihin^ - 

These resemblances in religion and in £tho3 between the Scandi¬ 
navian and the Hellemc Civilization cannot be explained, like the 
political and aitlsdc resemblances, as outcomes ot the id^dc ex¬ 
perience of transmarine migration which was common to the Greek 
settlers in lonlx and to the Norse settlers in Iceland. On the other 
hand, they seem too close to be fortuitous. Can we th en account 
for them otherwise ? 

A generation or so ago scholars would liave confidently attri¬ 
buted all these resemblwces alike to *che common Indo-European 
origin* of the Teutonic-speaking and Greek-speaking layers of 
North European barbarians by whom the Scandinavian Civiliza¬ 
tion and the Hellenic Civilizatioii were respectively created, but 
this explanation no longer satisfies us; for we have now reUized 
that a genetic reladonship between two languages is no evidence for 
the existence of any racial relationship between people speaking 
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tbow languages, and also that a racial relationship, even if cff^ 
lively demoDstrated by direct anthropometric mcMurements, is no 
evidence for any community of ethos or tradition between peoples 
that prove to be radaily akin to one another. In ftct the old hypo¬ 
theses of 'an Indo-European race’, ‘an Indo-European tthos’, and 
'an Indo-European religion' have been exploded; and explanations 
of actual resemblances between difieient peoples of Indo-European 
speech have therefore to be sougbt elsewhere. 

The resemblances in certain religious phenomena between the 
Scandinavian rear-guard of the Teutons and the post-Minoan 
Greeks do extend to at least one other people speaking an Indiv 
European language: namely, the Aryaa-apttking Nomads from 
Eurasia who created the In^c Oviliaation on the site of the fore¬ 
going ‘Indus Culture’, On the other hand there are other Indo- 
European-speaking peoples—for example, the Italid—who display 
no trace of these particular religious phenomena. The Italid do 
not appear to have conceived their divinities in human likenese ; 
they had little or no mythology; and their cults were crude magic. 
Yet the Italid were Tndo-European' in just the same sense (what¬ 
ever the sense may be) as the Tcutona and the Greeks and the 
Aryas. Thus these particular religious phenomena are palpably 
something less than the universal heritage of ‘an Indo-European 
family’ of peoples. Yet, even if the old concept of ‘an Indo-Euro¬ 
pean family' is abandoned, this does not exclude the possibility of a 
common origin {or certain particular Indo-European tribes which 
are ge(^apldcaiiy far removed from one another at the time when 
they first emerge into the light of Hiseoiy, It may not be fantastic to 
conjecture that the Teutonic-speaking Goths and Gauts of Scandi¬ 
navia may have been descended from a fragment of the same Indo- 
European-speaking tribe as the homonymous Getae aod Thyasa- 
getae and Massagetae of the Eurasian Steppe who are represented 
to-day by the Jits of the Panjab.' A similar connexion may be 
postulate between tbe Aryan-speaking Bhrigus of India and their 
ITiraco-Phrygian-speakiDg homonyms tbe Brigoi of the Balkan 

t If ^0 EutopoA GetM in the Lower Dtaube were ■ eefnwnc of the Mise 
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Peninsula and the Bebryces and Phiy^es of Anatolia; and again 
between the Kalyapas who were the historical neighbours of the i 

Bhiigus and the CMalopaei who were the historical neighbours of * 

tbeBrigoi. The same postulate may be extended to another series of [ 

tribal bomonyins: the lllynan'Speudng Vened (Enetoi) of Veneda, ! 

the presumably Thnco-Phiygian-speahlng Eoetoi on tne Black Sea [ 

coast of Anatolia^ the Slavonic-speaking Venedi (Wends) In the ' 

Pripet Marshes, and the Celtic-speaking Vened on the Atlantic 
coast of Gaul, whose tribal name has survived as Vannes. Is there 
any evidence of the same kind for a common origin of the Teutoaic- 
speaking and Greek-speaking tribes who respecrively created the 
Scandir^vian and the Hellenic Pantheon ^ In a recent study of the 
Creak language^ it Is pointed out chat * there was a Germanic tribe 
ealled Ingaev-ones, a name that apart from the suffix corresponds 
exactly p^onetlca^ to the namg Akhaiw-oi’. And when we ask 
which particular Teutonic peoples these Ingaevones were, we find 
that ‘by native tradition—assuredly the most trustworthy class of 
evidence which we possess in such matters—the name Ingaevonea 
is connected with the peoples of the Baltic and with them alone’ 

Then can we explain the common features of the Scandinavian 
and HeUenic religions as the common heritage of a single Indo- 
European-speakii^ tribe, the Ingaevones-Akhalwoi, which had 
broken into fragments and come to be dispersed, in the course 
of history, from the Baltic to the Aegean? We may go on, if we 
choose, to fortify—or weaken—this equadon between the Teu¬ 
tonic Ir^^vones and the Greek Akhalwot by adding an equation of 
our own between the Teutonic Istaevones and the Greek Hiadaioi; 
and at first sight this modified version of the ’common Indo-Euio- 
pean origin’ hypothesis looks attractive. Yet, before accepting it, 
we may pause to take account of two considerations: first, that it is 
notoriously hazardous to build historical hypotheses upon resem¬ 
blances in nomenclature which may he acridencaJ; and second that, 
in this particular case, the 'tribal idendty’ hypothesis which ex¬ 
plains the resemblance between early S^ndiiuvian religion and 
early Hellenic reli^n does not explain their common resemblance 
to early Indie religion as It is conveyed in the Vedas. 

A more convincing explanation will he found In s common ex¬ 
perience and achievement of the Norsemen and the Achaeans and I, 

the Aiyas which has nothing whatever to do with the ‘Indo-Euro- { 

pean' faoiily-reladonship between their respective languages. All t 

three people alike were barbarians who happened—Mch in their I 

* AUiuea, B. F. C: TA» 1932, F 4 b«t & F 4 b«r), p. 14, £ 

tOOQlOM I. E 

< ChoCwick. H. M.: T %4 V EntUth (r«priat: C 4 B)Mdf« 1944, Uai- ( 

v«»iT7 Pmi). «h. ic Tb« CU^ctiioo «f Um Gwmioi*, p. stf. I 
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OVA time and place—to become ^external proletarian* of decliiung 
dvilizadona, and who each succeeded, or verj nearly aucceed^ 
thereafter, in becoming the creatora of new civilizatlona on the 
sites of the antecedeot dvilbacions whose domains they overran in 
their Vblkerwanderungen. At previous points in this Study* we 
have already attribute the idiosyncrasy of the Hellenic religion 
to the barbarian origin of the HeUenic ^odety. We hare derived 
the Olympian Pantheon from the baibariao war^band, and have 
explaiiied the divorce between Hellenic mythology and Hellenic 
worship as a vestiM of the unbridged culc^ gulf between bar¬ 
barian intruders who fashioned a new d^dl{zstion out of thdr own 
social herita^ and the hdrs of an antecedent civilization who had 
failed to assimilate the intrusive bsxbanana. If this explanation of 
the Hellenic religion is right, then we can account in the same way 
for the features ^ch the Hellenic religion shares with the Indie 
and the Scandinavian; since these are precisely the features that 
derive from the barbarian origin which the succ^sful Hellenic and 
Indie and the abortive Scan^mvian Civilizadon have in common. 

' «.f. is 1. C (S}(«X V ^ PP< tad in II. D («U) «a p. sjS. 
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THE FORFEITED BIRTHRIGHT OF THE ABORTIVE 
SCANDINAVIAN CIVILIZATION 

Having observed the n&rrowness of the maigm by which the abor¬ 
tive ScandiDavian Civilizadon failed to achieve ita manifest destiny^ 
let us now imagine to ourselves that the histone encounter between 
the Vikinga and the Civilizations of the South had ended, not as it 
actually did, but in the other of the two possible aJtemadvc out¬ 
comes. Let us imagine, that is to say, that the Teutonic rear-guard, 
instead of beingevencualJy discomfited like the Teutonic van-guard, 
had eventually triumphed over Roman and Orthodox Christendom, 
as the Achaean barbarians had once actually triumphed over the 
Mtnoan Civilization and the HIttite Civilization. Owing to the 
accident that, in the Scandinavian case, history has happened to 
take the other of the two equally possible alternative courses, the 
unfulfilled consequences of the unachieved wetory of the Scandi¬ 
navian barbarians are as difficult to apprehend in our latter-day 
imaginations as the unfulfilled consequences of the unachieved 
victory of the Far Western Christians of Ireland.^ Yet, if we glance 
again at the critical events in the history of the Viking Age, we shall 
recognize that the Scandinavian Vikings, like the Irish missionaries, 
^me within an ace of succeeding in &eir gigantic enterprise. 

Let us suppose that they hadjusc succeeded, instead of just 
ing, to capture Constantinople in a.d. 86o* and Paris in AJ>. S85-6 
and London in A.D. 895 ^ let us suppose that Rollo bad not bi»n 
converted by Charles the Simple in A.D. 9x1* nor Svyatoslav de¬ 
feated by John Zinusces in a.d. 972 let us suppoM that, at the 
turn of ^e tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian Era, the 
Scandinavian settlers in Greenland had just managed, instead of 
just failing, to gain a footing on the North American Continent 
and let us suppose that the Scandinavian settlers in Russia, having 
actually made themselves masters of the Dniepr and the Volga 
waterways, had proceeded to make use of these key-posidons not 
merely for occasional raids upon the Caspian provinces of the 
'Abb^d Caliphate^ but for the exploration and mastery of the 
whole network of waterways that gives access to the Far EaA across 
the face of Eurasia. None of these seven suppositions axe at all 
far-fetched or fantastic; and if we allow ourselves to postulate all 

> S«e Annex IV. tbeve. * Sm p. 349, ebeve. 

» 8m II. D (v\ p. ^99, J{, D (t) Aabm, pp. 4M-s. II. D (tu), p. 349, above. 

‘ 6m pp. 34>-S, above. * S«e p. 349, abtn^. * Sm pp. af ebove. 

' F«t dMM OMMienal ViUnp raidi ia tbc Caapiaa,8M Kefidrieb, op.ett., pp. 
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of them, or even a majority of them, in imagination, we ehall obtain a 
reconstruction of the courae of hiatory which ^vjl[ perhaps surprise us. 

We shall see the Vikinga trampling the nascent dvUizationa of 
Roman and Orthodox Christendom out of existence as thoroughly 
as the Achaeans actually crushed the decadent Minoan and Che 
risi^ Hittite Society: so thoroughly, in fact, that the two annihilated 
dviU^ioos do not leave any spiritual children, affiliated to th«D 
through a universal church, behind, but vanish, bag and baggage, 
from the face of the Earth to leave the held iiee for a new Scandi¬ 
navian structure on barbarian foundaclona.’ We shall then see this 
new Scandinavian ClvUkation reigning eupreme in Europe in 
Christendom’s stead and marching with the Arabic CiviU^tfon 
across the Mediterranean, and wi£ the Iranic Civiliaation across 
the Caspian, as the H e l l eni c Civilization, once crested on new bar* 
barian foundations by the Achaeans, actually marched with tho 
Egyptiac and Babylotdc civUlzations in the place of the Minosn and 
Hittite civilizations, when these had been so utterly overthrown 
that tbeir place did not know them any more.^ And, after this, we 
shall watch the Scandinavians turning their energies to the exten¬ 
sion of their dom^ into the barbarian hinterland on either flanL 

The Scandinavians, in their day, were assuredly as efficient in the 
art of exploration and eomroerce and conquest and colonization 
along the channel of Inland waterways as ^e latter-day Cossack 
pioneers of the Old World or the latter-day French and English 
pIoneeR of the New World. The Cossacks, who made themselvea 
masters of the waterway of the Lower Dniepr some five or six 
hundred years later than the Vikings, conducted their north-east¬ 
ward operations from this base with such effect that, within two or 
three centuries, they had threaded their way serosa the vast expanse 
of river-shot continent that stretches away from the left bank of the 
Dniepr to the coast of the &ea of Okhotsk,^ Is it credible that the 
Dniepr-Vikings and the Volga-Vikings would have foiled to antid- 
pate the achievement of the if they had applied thdr 

thoughts and energies seriously to this task?* Again, the French 

> Fm thu pM$abiIfty,««« I. C (i) (S), vol. i, p. 99, ibovc. 

* Jeb vii. 10. 

* ror the >£bievemeot o( ibe CommSj, end (b« tiiffluIuA of aJSen prcMure to trbieh 
(hij MhUvefnftnc wu a t»«wn, »«e II. D (v). pp. 154-7. above. 

* The Vikinn were setually befter plaMd tMA d>e CcMAcka for panccadoa ud 

naetcrtAt the Crtu North-Sect, einc« tSer were elroedf maften of the Velsa—• tvewr* 
way of untrue imeortanee over which ihe obtained eonaol <the CoaeKkt 

wart aMMieeted by (be Mueeovitaa on the Lover Volga asd therefore had to mehe the 
leap froTB the Doo to Yuh), The Vikmgt rwched ih« Volga pa^ly djreet Iron ib« 
BeJtIc ^iba poraga to the Vo)« Baaio from the Volkhov Baain ia aborter. tbotigh l«ai 
laval, DtiA the portage to the ^niepc Boain from the Volkhov Bieoft) aod partly by a 
rouAdabout route down the Dmttrirtto the Black Sea aod out of the Black Sea into ibe 
Sea of Aaov and up tfae Rirer and aeroaa the portage between the Don and the 
Volp at tbe aeirtr where the coweea cf the two livere eppteach seirtitto one icoiher. 
(See Kendriu, op. cit., pp. igS-^g.) 
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ud English mariner? who eventually made themselves maateis of 
the St. Lawrence and the Hudson^ some six centuries after the 
Greenland Vikings bad just ftUed to master these two North Ameri* 
can waterways, pushed wesmrd, inland, up-stream, and on into 
the Basin of ^ Misaiasippi with such effect that, within two 
centuries, the victorious Western pioneers had reached the coast of 
the Padffc. Is it credible that the Vinland-Vikings (if Vinland h ad 
actually become, as it so nearly became, a Scandinavian colony) 
would have failed to anticipate the achievement of the Fren^ 
eourturs and the Fn gliah backwoodsmen } The estuary of the St. 
Lawrence, which offers itself invitingly to any seafarer approaching 
North America from the direcdon Greenland, inducts the ex¬ 
plorer, through the chain of the Great Lakes, into the heart of the 
Continent; and here, at the head of the Lakes, lie vast tracts of 
country with a soil and a climate in which the Viking pioneer would 
have found a larger and more genial reproduction of his native 
Scandinavia. 

The peculiar suitability of this region for Scandinavian agri¬ 
cultural aertlement is demonstrated by the strength of the modem 
Scandinavian contribution to the population of the present States 
of Wisconsin and Iowa and Minnesota; but the ^edish and Nor¬ 
wegian farmers who have been attracted to the American North- 
West and have ‘made good* in these new surroundings within the 
last half-century have not been pioneers themselves. They have 
waited for French and English pioneers to lead the way Into an 
Amencan land of promise wUcb these modem Scandinavian settlers' 
Viking forefathers were on the verge of discovering for themselves 
at the turn of the tenth and eleven^ centuries of Um Christian Era. 
If a few more Viking ships bad made the passage from Greenland 
to Vinland in that age, or if the ship's companies that did maV.> che 
passa^ had not shown something less tha^ the usual Viking deter¬ 
mination and enterprise in failing to push on beyond the ftinge of 
the great new world upon which they ^ stumbl^, wv must surely 
suppose that, by Hauk Erlendsson’s time, some three centuries 
later, the Scandinarian World would have extended to the Pacific 
coast of North America* as well as to the Pacific coast of Northern 
Asia- Perhaps the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, which 
actually saw the completion of the pardon of the Scandi¬ 

navian dom am betw«n Western and Orthodox Christendom, would 
have seen, instead, a Scandinavian encirclement of the globe, when 


awr pcMCRtM w asy nt«, lutotSa uucnot of the Nonh 

Ccoa^t. ^ HokDd. M. R.: TV tpnn»dy pnntrf: 
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Viiing piorwcra who had made thdr way across the breadth of the 
North Atlantic Ocean and the breadth of the North Americafi 
Consent to Alaska* joined hands at last, across the Behring 
Struts, with other Vikings who, in starting out from Scandinavia, 
had turned their faces in the opposite direction and had crossed the 
Baltic in order to make their way across the breadth of Eurasia to 
Kamchatka.^ 

What would have been Iceland’s rank and role In Hank Erlends- 
8on*8 day in a world in which Western Christendom and Orthodox 
Christendom were both extinct, and in which a triumphant S<andi> 
navian Civilization, that had overrun Europe and encircled the 
globe, now found itself marching with the Arabic Civilisation across 
the Mediterranean and with the Iranic across the Caspian and with 
the Far Eastern along the Amur and perhaps even with the Meuc 
Civilization along the Rio Grande? in this unrealized and there¬ 
fore unfamiliar but by no means impossible world, it is evident that 
Iceland would long since have ceased to be a Scandinavian Ultima 
Thule and would have become, instead, the centre-point of the 
Scandinarian World: the Inevitable stepplng^tone, in mid*ocean, 
between the European and the American half of the gigantically 
expanded domain of a living and growing Scandinavian Society. 
And what would then have been the state of Icelandic culture ? 
Would this brilliant culture, which actually willed away under the 
transforming touch of Christiania before it had attained its prime, 
have been able to fulfil its early promise by going on steadily from 
strength to strength If a success^ Viking conquest of Europe bad 
extirpated Roman Christianity on its native soil before ever the 
alien religion had acquired an opportunity of exerting its corrosive 
influence upon Icelandic life ? If the Icelandic culture really 
had continued to develop, what special colour would It have taken 
and what special lines would it have followed? 

From its actual development, before its life was cut short, we 
can surmise with some confidence that its aesthetic sensibility 
and Intellectual penetration would have been of a rare quality and 
that its reli^ous temperature would have been sub-normal.* The 

^ from Europe te Nortfa Aaietia, *bicb the SesndiMTunBarism 

C it fa iled M ep«ft up in the efavoth ecacvz? of tbo Chrijiko En. le pathea* to 

O^OMd ia the twantiedi century by WeaGBS einDco. 'On (be Britaah Aretie Air 
Expedition ^ epent ay««r In Greeofaod in*e«tintiar th« pouiSflibceef la 

nun beiwMB Europe end Aaicrka, Tbe odvtnucee of On Arctic route kr« anoy. 
Tbefe eft no iooy iM-creisanf«; tbe weelber m Boat pane of the Ae^c it more ittblo 
than m Eurepa; and, Uatly, «irb« to the ihtpa of tba WciM. the Amk reuta ia th« 
tborreR b«t»e«) Enjksd aod CaoSil North Arrcnca/ Mr. H. C. WatUaa is 7^ 
r«aMr, jaeh JuAe, jQis. 

*, Sc« Aiimi VI I, View, for a coapariton of the lost Oppomsiitiea cf (be Soaodi- 
MvuAi vith tiWMcf th« Oamanlit. 

* For 40 im a fif iary recoAatnmion «f the teUxieut biatorr of uMdunl and modtra 
Europe oa (he auppeaitiea thu Cbhatondore bad aueeumbod to ViUak aateuhi iscMd 
of boatmg (bam back, aee I. C (i) <S], oqI, i, p. 99 , •hove. 
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rwo tendcndes are mterdependeot, for both spring equally from 
the specific of the Seandina^an GviUzatioo which we 

hare attempted to appraise above. ‘ This tthos, as we have ob¬ 
served, bears an unmistakable resemblance to the Helleruc; and 
if we wish to conjecture what the Scandinavian genius might 
have achieved by the fourteenth century of the Kristian 
—eupposing that it bad enjoyed the Hellenic immunity from a 
steriliaing contaminatioD—we cannot do better than to remind 
ourselves of what had actually been achieved by the more for¬ 
tunate Hellenic genius in its most brilliant early focus at a corre¬ 
sponding date. 

What is the corresponding century in Hellenic history to Hauk 
ErIendsson*s in Scandinavian? Hauk Erlendsson actually lived, 
and was no doubt highly conscious of living, in the fourieenth 
century of the Chrisrian Era; but if Scandinavian history had taken 
the alternative course that wc have allowed ourselves to imagine, 
Christianity would have been virtually eaimcc and the Chri^an 
Era therefore presumably obsolete by Hauk's time. In that case 
Hauk might have been conscious rather of living in the tenth 
cearury since the moment when his Scandinavian forefathers had 
struck out that independent course of their own which had even¬ 
tually led their descendants to unforeseen heights of achievement. 
He might have reckoned his chronology from the beginning of the 
post-Hellenic Volkerwanderuog {area a.d. 375), when the Teutonic 
van-guard went oft to the wars and the Teutonic rear-guard made 
its momentous choice of staying four centuries longer st home. 
And if we take the corresponding starring-point for Hellenic his¬ 
tory, and measure off the centuries from the beginning of the post- 
Minoan Volkerwanderung, when the Achaeans made a Vandal 
choice and won Scandinavian laurels, what is the tenth century of 
the HeUenic Era on this computarion? Simple arithmetic informs 
us that the Hellenic century which correspemds to Hauk Erlends- 
son*s century in Scandinavian chronology is the fifth century b.c. 
{circa 525-435 E.C.). And if we contemplate the historic cultural 
achievement, in that famous century, of lorda, the Hellenic Iceland, 
we may begin to imagine what might have been achieved, at an 
equivalent date, by Iceland, the Scandinavian Ionia, if Fortune had 
permitted the Icelanders, as she graciously permitted the loniana, 
to work out their own high destinies undisturbed. In that con¬ 
tingency the Icelandic culture in Hauk Erlendason'd might have 
reached and even passed Its zenith, and Iceland might then have 
been In the act of handing the torch of Scandinavian Civilization 
to Norway and to Vinland, as Ionia, in the fifth century B.c., did 
* 8«e p 0 . i» veil m AAoes V, •b«v«. 
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haftd the torch of HeUcnic Qviliation to Athens and to Magna 
Graeda. 

So near did the Scsandinavians come, when th^f responded to the 
challenge of Roman Christendom, to achieving the same success as 
the Achaeans achieved when they responded to the challenge of the 
Minoan Civilization. 
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THE LOST OPPORTUNITIES OF THE SCANDINAVIANS 
AND THE 'OSMANLIS 

Ik the narrowness of the margin by which the achievement of 
success was missed on a number of crucial occasions, and in the 
vastoess of the difference in the course that would have been taken 
by History if some or ail of these enterprises had succeeded, the 
history of the Vikings bears a curious resemblance to the history of 
the 'Osmaolis. 

For example, the fate of Western Christendom was at stake in 
the Ottoman si^ of Vienna in a.d, 1529^ as ft was at stake in the 
Norse ^eges of Paris in a.d. 885'-6 and of London in A.O. $95. 
Again, the 'Osmanlis, like the Vikings, just missed a number of 
opportunities for expansion which other peoples took. 

The 'Osmanlis' acquisition of Algeria in a.d. IJ12-19 came just 
too late, and fell just too far short, to enable them to cut off, at its 
base, the Oceanic enterprise of the Caqtl liana and the Portuguese. 
If Ottoman sea^power had been able to make itself felt at the 
western end of dte Mediterranean some thirty Tears earlier, it 
might have come to the rescue of the last Moorish enclave in the 
Iboian Peoinsula and have compelled the Castilians to light for the 
retention of Andalusia at the moment when Ferdinand and Isabella 
were actually rounding off their Peninsular dominions by the con¬ 
quest of Granada. In that event, the Spanish sovereigns might 
have lacked the leisure and the means for patronlaing Christopher 
Columbus; and Columbus himself might have found it impossible, 
in kj3. 1492, to set sail across the Atlantic from Palos. (The 'Osman- 
lis did t^e sufficient interest In the discovery of the New World to 
execute a careful copy of a very early map of the Americas which 
they found on board a Spanish prize that was captured by an 
Otwman squadron in the Western Mediterranean.)' Again, if the 
Osroanlis had followed up their acquisition of Algeria by maloAg 
themselves also masters of Morocco, they might have brought 
Henry the Navigator’s work to naught by closing the Portuguese 
route round Africa to India and the Far East. The Portuguese 
circumnavigaton of Africa who were scarcely hampered in their 
enterprise by the activities of the Moorish pirates Salee m^ht 
have found themselves paralysed if the Atlantic coast of Morocco 

, • S«« K*hle, P.1 DU vtntMImt CelamiiaJZafU tun 149S m nW farkuehn Jr«tN 
Am ««r zsij Hxl L<i9Si8 1933, <j« GiUTUr). 
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had given Iiarbour to Ottoman iieeCs with the whole power of the 
Ottoman Empire behind tbeoi. 

Sinulaily, the Ottoman con<5uest of Egypt in A.D. 1517 and of 
'Iraq in a.d. 1534 came just too late to forestall the arrival of the 
Portuguese marinera in the Indian Ocean j and although the ac¬ 
quisition of seaboards on the Red Sea and on the Persian Gulf, in 
addition to their seaboard on the Mediterranean, gave the ‘Osman- 
Hs the great strategic advantage of holding the interior lines, thia 
geographical asset did not make up for lost time. When an Otto¬ 
man naval squadron attacked the Portuguese at Diu in A.D. 1538, 
and Ottoman matchlockmen fought Portuguese matchlodonen in 
Abyssinia in A.D. 1542-3, these Offomap operations were uosuc- 
ceasful and they were never followed up. 

Again, after the Ottoman victory over the Turkmen prince Urun 
Hasan at Baiburt in aj). 1473, there was nothing at the moment to 
stop the expansion of the Cf^man Empire overland into the central 
and eastern sections of the domain of the Iranic Civilization; and 
the 'Oamanlis would assuredly have been called in to the rescue by 
the Transoxanians and the Khunlsanis at the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century of the Christian Era, when the Eurasian frontier of 
the Iranic World was attacked by a new Nomadic invader in the 
shape of the Uzbegs, if this avenue for Ottoman expansion had not 
been closed, at that very moment, by the meteoric rise of Isml'fl 
Shah Safaed.* ^ 

Finally, we may note that the Grand Vizir Mehmed SokoUu’s 
proje« of cutting a canal from the Don to the Volga, and so 
securing for the Ottoman Empire the command of ^ great 
Eurasian network of waterways, miscarried when it was acmally 
attempted, in a.d. 1563-70, because the Muscovites had just antici¬ 
pated the Osmanlia in securing command of the Volga Iw taking 
Qazan in A.D. 155a and Astrakhan in kd. 1554. Ottoman 
prefect might well have succeeded if it had been put in band in or 
immediately after A.D, 1475: the year in which the necessaiy base 
of operations had actually been secured by the conquest 0/Ca^ 
and Tana and by the establishment cf Ottoman suzerainty over the 
Crimean Tatars. In a.d. 1475 Muscovy had not yet doubled her 
power by the annexation of Novgovod, northe Cosaa^ strengthened 
their hold on the Steppes by advancing from the line of the Dniepr 
to the Unes of the Don and the Yaik. 

These Ottoman lost opportunities are a remarkable analogue of 
the Scandinavian lost opportunities which we have reviewed in 
Annex VI. 


8«c l. C (i) (S). vcl. i, pp. 69-7». will) Atmu I, tbev«. 
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THE FORFEITED BIRTHRIGHT OF THE ABORTIVE 
FAR EASTERN CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 

Wb have found reason for believing that the capitulation of the 
embryonic Far Eastern Christeadom to Islam in a.d. 737-41 was 
an event of historic importance. We measure its importance 
by aIJo™| ourselves to cotyccture what might have happened if 
the Umay^^s had left unrecricved their great defeat of a.d. 731 in 

Pass between Kish and Samarqand, as they were content to 
leave the defeat which they suffered the year after at Toun. In that 
event, it is scarcely credible that the situation on the north-eastern 
front of the Arab Empire would have stabilized itself on the ftatus 
guo. If the Arab frontier had not been carried forward, after A.D, 
731, from the Muighab to the Jazartes, it is improbable that the 
Arabs would have retained their hold upon KhuiisSn. Within the 
neK half-centuiy, the independent principalities in Su^d and 
Tukharisian (reinforced by Tfitgesh and other adventurous Nomads 
off the Steppe) might have driven the Arabs back south-westward 
trough Damaghan and the Caspian Gates, and have made the 
Dasht-j-Lflt the boundary between Far Eastern Christendom and 
Uix^-UUm for the ^ being. But if the frontier had once 
moved back to that point, a comparison with the actual course of 
wen» on the norA-westcm front 0/ the Arab Empire, where the 
frontjer actually did recede after the failure to retrieve the Battle of 
Tours, indicates plainly that the ebb of the Islamic wave in this 
quarter would eventually have gone very much frrthcr than the 
Caspian Gates. 

The strategic drcumstances of the European and Centra] Asian 
fronts were cunously similar to one another. Whde the ultimate 
base of the Umayyad Power lay in Syria, it possessed two secondaW 
bases, nearer to the respective fronts, in two rich lowlands—Anda¬ 
lusia m the one case and 'Iraq in the other—from which annies 
could draw abundant supplies. Beyond these friendly lowlands the 
A^ lines of communication had to traverse two comparatively 

j plateaux—the Plateau of Castile in Europe, 

and the Plateau of Iran in Asia—and, on either plateau, the Arab 
lines were dangerously flanked to the left by a long, narrow strip of 

unconquered territoiy. The previous Western Christian masters 
of the Ibenan Peninsula were still holding out in the narrow zone 
between the crest-line of the Asturian Mountains and the southern 
coast-lmc of the Bay of Biscay. The previous Zoroasirian masters 
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of Iran w«re likewise eiiU holding out in the almost equally nanw 
(Aough much longer and aitogefiier more extensive) »ne between 
the cresC^line of the Elbrus Mountains and the southern coast-Jioe 
of the Caspian Sea.* In both cases these unconquered enclave of 
hostile territory were dangerous—partly because they threatened a 
long and exposed flank; partly because they were natural ftstnesses 
which It would be extremely difficult to occupy and subdue effec¬ 
tively in the teeth of a hostile population; bur, most of all, because 
both enclaves were hemmed in by the Arab dominions on the land¬ 
ward side only, and were saved from the moral and material handi- 
ap of geographical isolation by the fact that they were in contact, 
by sea,* with more powerful opponents of the Arabs in still un¬ 
conquered hinterlands. 

The actual course of history in the north-west indicates what 
rmghi have happened in the north-east had Qut^bah’s work not 

been performed over again—and, this time, conclusively_by Asad 

and Nasr. Because, in A.n. 732, the Arabs lacked the will-power to 
complete the conquest of Aquitaine, the Austrasian Franb vrerc 
able to join hands with the Asruiians and to ensure that Asturia 
should be an advanced base for future Western counter-offensives 
against the Muslima, This was one of the objectives of Charle¬ 
magne's campaign which ended in a.d. 778 at Roncesvalles; and, 
m spite of that discomfiture, the objective had been achieved by 
A.D. 801, when Charlemagne’s SpaniA march was pushed forward 
beyond Barcelona.* From that dale onwards, the local Asturian 
f^t became part of a united front of Western Christendom; the 
ascendancy on the Iberian border had definitely passed from the 
Muslims to the Westerners; and there is nothing surprising in the 
developments of the next four centuries, which were consummated 
in iCD. 1235 by the conquest of Cordova and which resulted in the 
extinction of Muslim rule in every pari of the Peninsula except the 
enclave of Granada.^ 

t In «Umjte asd ««|«BciQn Um Elbrm nfis< be ttiURlend u e decided 

nmoM «ivleve of Northera Biwvpe, and (he »u1^sep>^ tottaX b«hb«n^ the 
Ubr« icd the Ceipan « • esnilar eacU^e of lodie. We ener coapaee with thi» (be 
e^ualtf eim w eocuve of the Meditenucin dmete elenf the emtem pwt of (be aeuth 
eoaat of (he Btaek See. vuob ibo. ef eoune. feet* oonhorud 
\ At duttuneibesaaiaetmmoftbeOxuaM)' p«Mibl?beve Soi»ed into the Cuoke. 
Md (hj» would have herded wvar trmaport all the wa; from Dafkn to Suehl^ 
Khwinam. But, m eny eaae, tfaete wu alwan a caravan-route berweeo Kbwiran and 
(beMateneoaataftheCaapian, (For the vimiioaa ie che coune of the BiverOxu* ae« 
Huftsiftoo, EUewonh; The Fube (LoAdoo 1907, CooetaUe], cb. svU. The only 

pwod te a^th • djwfaarta ofoen of tbe waten of the Onu iota the Catpian uutead 
or mto tba 9 M of Aral ie eaPi HW orily aeteated u the period a.o, lasi^vcse.o, xtto 
(ep.«(.. p. 3 «).) > See p. 36*, tbov^’ 

• uoAvtnelTiVwKtuaDTheppaoediothaaenb^aatenahleewtorecoiiaiTuer anth 
aeow cooSdeaea and evea is Kxna detail, the fim itaeo of what awild preeumat^ bare 

happened 10 the aortb-waat had the fate of AquicaiAe, like that of Tyisaotasia, Ha q re. 
decided haeweta A.D. 733 aod 74X. With tbe Arab Empire pexoMAeady eetablkbed io 
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On this showing, it is surely clear if the Far Eastern 
Chnstecdom of Central Asia had survived the Islamic impact, the 
botmdaiy between IHr-al-IsIlm and the new Central Asian World 
which would Chen have taken substance would not have stood 
Mrmancntly at the Caspian Gates. For while that narrow passage 
between desert and mountain is admirably protected by the no* 
manVland of the Dasht'l-LQt on the south, it is outflanked on the 
north by the fastnesses of Taharistan and Daylam; and we have 
suggested already^ that the Zoroastrians who were holding out in 
these fastnesses against the Arabs would have made common cause 
wi^ the Nestorians and Manichaeans and Buddhists of Central 
Asia if the Central Asians had succeeded in fuming back the tide of 
teb conquest in the eighth century of the Christian Era. Even as 
it was, the Tabaris and Daylamis resisted convenioa to Islam until 
the ninth and tenth centuries, and even then they only accepted 
their Arab enemies' religion in the unorthodox version of the Shi'ah. 
Had a previous turn of the tide encouraged them to hold out onty 
a few years longer than they actually did, then, upon the break-up of 
the Abbasid Caliphate, the Buwayhids would duly have descended 
upon the Iranian Plateau from DayUm, but as Zoroastrians and not 
as Muslims and as conquerors of fresh territoiy for the nascent 
Central Asian Civilization at the expense of Islam, instead of th ei r 
passage bemg a mere domestic incident in the last ph^ of Svriac 
histoiy. 

The progress of Central Asia at the expense of Dir-al-Islam 
would, no doubt, have gone steadily forward. Even if the Sunnis 
bad made more effective efforts to save 'IrSq, or, at least, Baghdad 
itself, from the hand of a Buwayhid unbeliever than th^ actually 
made when the Caliph fell into the power of a Buwayhid sectarian, 
^e Buwayhid’s work would have been finished by a Zoroastrian or 
a Nestorian Saljuq; for, is the meantime, the Far Eastern Christen- 
«bttr u w<||»ie ffwit of $ni witb tSeir ee-nli'ctonaca in AauialfM iDcon. 

y" roMteJOiw^oB Qion tb« 2o«a«FU« of Uu C4»7i*n~2;2fai3 
2?r?iu* Trwnum. Th* Amirne*, Uk« 
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«f *0 ftjo A ud tomb cceianee of the Chriidtii Ejo. It it true tbot 
ntt MATOiiMc. hod If taboo pUea. areuU sot have prevented the Aacurko nMunaiMre. 
ttCteceunoofthe teeth and therWtor,frotoieiuft« out of thou ftaneaoMor^ 
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dom would have become solidly established Id between DSr-al- 
Islam and the Eurasian Steppe, and the Nomadic peoples wbo 
broke upon the Traasoxanian coasts of the Steppe in the empiioa 
of A.D. 975-1275 wouid therefore have been coQVttted to Nestoriao- 
ism and would have come, not as reinforcements, but as alien and 
destructive enemies to Islam. As it waa, the SaljOqa, meeting Islam 
and succumbing to it in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, travelled on west¬ 
ward as Muslims and discharged their thunder upon Orthodox 
Christendom in Anatolia. If we may imagine them convened, in 
Transoxania, to Nesiorianism instead, and meting out to a M usl im 
and ^ria the treatment which they actually meted out to an 
Orthodox Chriatian Anatolia, we can estimate how disastrous the 
effect would have been for the destinies of Islam. 

This, again, is not a fantastic conjecture, for, in the last phase 
of the post-Syriac Vdlkerwanderung, a catastrophe of this veiy kind 
actually did bring Islam to within an ace of destruction. The post- 
Syriac Volkerwanderung was contemporaneous with a period of 
effemscence on the Steppes; and on the Eurasian Steppe, in this 
period, the convulsions r^cbed their maximum degree 01 intensity 
immediately before the disturbance died down altogether.' As the 
disorder worked up towards its climax, successive hordes of Eurasian 
Nomads were upheaved and discharged outwards from deeper and 
dttper recesses of Eurasia. The fimt elements discharged upon 
Dar-al-Islara were the occupants of the peripheral or 'in-shorc' 
sone of the Steppe, of whom the SaljQqs may be taken as the lead¬ 
ing example. Since, for a considerable period before their upheaval, 
these peripheral Nomads bad been in contact with, and under the 
influence of, the religion then prevalent in Transoxania, and since, 
furthermore, that religion happened, owing to the dedaion of a.p. 
741, to be not an unconquered Nestorian Christianity but the con¬ 
quering religion of Islam, the Saljuqs had themMlves become 
Muslims before the Volkerwanderung hurled them upon Muslim 
lands, and it has just been remarked how this previous assimilation 
rendered their invarion comparatively bannless to the invaded 
aociecy. In the final and most convulsive phase of the erupriOD, 
however, the circumstances were not equally favourable from the 
Islamic point of view; for, in this phase, Dar-al-Islim was assailed 
by Nomadic invaders from the innermost depths of the Steppe- 
depths to which Islam, in spite of having conquered Transoxania, 
had not had time to penetrate during the five centuries which had 
since closed. 

These depths, however (which lay in what are now Mongolia and 
2ungaria), had not been left unevangelized. In conquering the 

' On thb iMinr. mc TunKcr PiR 111. A, Amcc II , below. 
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Oxus-Jaxartea Islam had, indeed, effectively prerented that 
region from becoming the centre of a new Far Eastern Christian 
Civilization based on an entente between all Islam's local rivals— 
Nestorisnism and Buddhism and Manichaeism and Zoroastrianism 
—but she could not prevent these rival religions, whose future in 
Central Asia ahe had d«troyed for any effective purpose of social 
construction, from drifting esaCwards aloi^ the Central Asian corri¬ 
dor and establishing a curious, tranaitoiy, and abortive aaccnd^cy 
over the minds of Uighurs and Naimans.* Indeed, it is possible 
that Muslim aggresrion against Sughd and Fa^hana hastened the 
conversion of the Far North-East to Manichaeism aitd Nestorianism* 
by causing a dispersion of Traosoxanian refugees abroad among 
Nomad C^tiles.^ If ao, the unborn civilization of Central Asia at 
any rate left a ghost in the shape of ‘Prester John*, and that ghost 
very nearly succeeded in caking its rtvtogt upon the remote suc¬ 
cessors of those Muslim conquerors who, five centuries before, had 
cheated it of life in the flesh. It is doubtful whether there were any 
Buddhist or Nestorian elements in the original nucleus of Chingis 
Khan’s Nomadic confederacy; and, even among the tribes on the 
pasture-lands immediately to the west of his, these elements were 
probably very small in numbers. Tb^ possessed, however, some- 
fbtng l^e a local monopoly of technique and knowledge; the 
coxDinunities among whom they were found were incorporated into 
the Mongol communicy on tenns more nearly approaching equality 
than any terms granted to remoter and more alien populations that 
were subsequently conquered; moreover, their incorpq^tion oc¬ 
curred at a moment wh^ Chingis’ empire was assuming propor¬ 
tions which made the introduction of some kind of civil order a 
necessity—and thus it was that these few and scattered survivors 
of an abortive dvihzation were paradoxically raised to places of 
honour and Influence round a which bade fair to dominate 
two continents. 

Had this suddenly evoked spectre of the abortive Far Eastern 
Christendom succeeded in grasping the hand of the Wes^un 
Christendom which (owing to the ^aint-heartedness of Arab empire- 
builders after a.z). 73a) waa by this time a creature of flesh and 
blood in all the aggressive lustiness of early manhood, it is hardly 

< S«e ]I. D («iy aar-S, •bm. 

a BuMhkm. whiU tnvelM «M(wKd ud Mutb-«umrd to tba Fkr Bottem worlo 
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possible to believe that IsUiq cotild have survived; aod it is some- 
times forgotten how very near to accomplishment this dramatic 
reimion co-reUgionistSi long sundered by the barrier of Islam, 
was several times brought, through overtures from both sides, in 
the course of the thirteenth century after Christ. The overthrow 
of the Khwvizm Shah in a.d. 2220 seemed at first sight to have 
cancelled, at one stroke, five centuries of Islamic effort in the Oxus* 
Jazanes Basin; and the sack of Baghdad and the irreparable de¬ 
vastation of 'Iriq in a.d. 1258 by HuJigO Khan were like mortal 
blows at the political and economic heart of the Islamic common¬ 
wealth. Now the project of HulagQ's expedition appears to have 
been suggested to the mind of HulagQ’s overlord, the Khaqan 
Man^, by the Uniatc«Catholic King H^ton of Little Armenia; 
and it may have been Huligu’s Nestorian wife who inspired him, 
in rum, to send his advance-guard across the Euphrates, in order to 
attack the Muslims in their last citadel of Egypt, under the com¬ 
mand of the Heetorian general, Klt-Bugha.^ In a.d. 1260, when 
Kit-Bugha captured Damascus and momentarily gave the local 
Monopbysite and Orthodox Christians the dominion over their 
Muslim neighbours, the Western Crusaders were still dlngiog to 
Acre and a few other strongholds on the Syrian coast, and they were 
not blind to the poasibilitiea which *Prester John*s’ miraculous 
intervention m^ht offer. Already Friar Giovanni dl Piano Carpini 
bad been sent to the Khaqan’s coun at Qaraqomm by Pope Iiuio 
cent IV in a.d. 1246 and Friar William of Rubruck by St. Louis in 
A^. 1253. Between 1260 and 1269 Marco Polo’s father and uncle 
made ri)eir y/ay to the same destination as private merchants, and 
returned as bearers of a letter to the Pope from the Khaqan. In 
1271 they set out, this time from Acre, to make the journey to 
Osr^orum again, bearing an answer from the Pope, and accom¬ 
panied by Marco, and it wu not till 2295 that they returned to 
Venice via the Indian Ocean. Meanwhile, a letter (still preserved) 
bad been sent in 1295 by the 11 -Khan Arghun to the Court of 
France, to be followed by another in 1305 from his son Uljaytu. 
Thus, during the latter half of the thlrtMQth century, the two 
deadly enemies of Islam came within measurable distance of co¬ 
operation. It was not till after the fall of Acre in 1291 and the 
succesMve failure of the second and third Mongol invasbns of 
Syria in laSi and 1303 that this possibility disappeared. 

Such were the straits to which Islam was reduce in the last phase 
of the Nomad eruption and post-Syriac VSlkerwanderung of A.D. 
975-1275, and this although, as recently as a.d. 1220, Islam had 
been the dominant cultural and political force as far northeastward 
' S«e II. D p. A3S, •bov«. 
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83 the Oxu3-Jajarte$ Basin. Supposing, however, that, five centuries 
earlier, that region bad resisted aasimlktion and had developed an 
independent and aggressive civilization in the meantime on the lines 
suggWted above, the bveotuaJity which, in actual fact, only passed 
in a flash across the page of History as a picturesque possibility, 
would almost certainly have taken ahape as a historical event of 
permanent importance. Supposing that, by a.d. 1220, Islam had 
already been driven west of the Euphrates, and that a new Far 
Eastern Christian Civilization had already extended its domain from 
that river on the south-west to the border of Chingis Khan’s bome* 
lands in the opposite quarter, it is probable that the Buddhist- 
Nestorian culture, which exercised so marked an influence upon the 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century Mongols even In its dim and shadowy 
residue, would have captured them heart and soul, and that they 
would have made themselves its apostles as they went forth, con¬ 
quering and to conquer, to the ends of the Earth. In that case the 
western bank of the Euphrates would have been Islam’s first and 
last line of defence, and it is hardly conceivable that a single line 
would not have been broken. Had that breach occurred, Islam in 
the thirteenth century of the Christian Era would have su^ered the 
fate of Orthodox Christendom in the eleventh. The Eastern and 
the Western Christian enemy would have united to storm her 
Egyptian citadel.' She would have become a submerged society, 
and by the twentieth century of the Christian Era she might only 
have been represented by such Tossils’ as now actually survive of 
the Gregorian and Jacobite Monophysites or of the Nestorians 
themselves. 

' Juft M in th< cUrcnta eenturr the Si]jOqi And tb€ Nom&nj broke olaiiiKeoeeuily 
upeo tbe OnhAdoi Cbrietien Wend eppeaiw r]«Mners ef the cemptee. 
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